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Frank  Haven  Hall 


The  Inventor  of  the  Hall-Braillewriter 

THE  history  of  the  education  of  the  blind,  though  short,  contains  the 
names  of  many  men  of  achievement  and  enduring  fame.  Among  these 
is  that  of  the  inventor  of  the  Hall-Braillewriter. 

Frank  Haven  Hall  was  born  in  Maine  in  1847  and  died  in  Illinois  in 
1911. 

As  an  educator  of  the  blind  he  brought  to  his  task  a  rare  combination 
of  academic  training  and  practical  experience.  As  a  young  man  in  New 
England  factories  he  had  learned  to  enjoy  the  solution  of  mechanical 
problems,  and  in  later  j^ears  he  became  a  man  of  business  by  successfully 
conducting  a  general  store  and  dairy  farm.  He  found  the  Illinois  School 
a  purely  academic  one  with  little  provision  for  handtraining  and  with 
little  attention  paid  to  physical  education.  He  enlarged  the  curriculum, 
introduced  manual  training  courses,  and  placed  the  proper  emphasis  upon 
the  physical  development  of  the  pupils.  He  made  his  library  service  as 
efficient  as  the  existing  supply  of  books  would  permit.  Always  a  utili¬ 
tarian  in  education,  he  sought  to  make  the  instruction  of  the  blind  practical 
at  every  point.  “Knowledge  which  can  be  made  the  basis  of  action  for 
each  pupil,”  he  once  said,  “is  the  knowledge  that  pupils  should  seek.” 
He  insisted  that  his  graduates  should  face  the  world  with  no  illusions  as 
to  the  difficulties  ahead.  A  notable  feature  of  his  work  was  his  daily 
chapel  talk — stimulating  to  pupils  and  teachers  alike. 

The  Braillewriter,  the  Stereotypemaker,  and  the  Mapmaker  were 
the  great  contribution  of  Mr.  Hall  to  the  cause  of  the  blind.  He  was  an 
exceedingly  modest  man;  but  to  his  close  friends  he  would  tell  of  his 
hours  of  anxious  thought,  his  excitement  during  the  days  of  experiment, 
and  of  the  final  feeling  of  satisfaction  when  the  success  of  his  machines 
was  assured.  The  Braillewriter  was  produced  early  in  1892,  his  young 
daughter  (now  Mrs.  Detweiler)  exhibiting  the  machine  and  making  the 
speed  tests  for  him.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  the  Stereotypemaker 
was  ready.  Having  been  made  in  Chicago,  it  reached  Jacksonville  on  a 
midnight  train.  But  Mr.  Hall  could  not  wait  for  the  next  day.  Securing 
a  wagon,  he  had  the  machine  delivered  at  once,  and  there  in  the  quiet 
of  his  office  and  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  he  struck  off  the  first 
plate.  The  Mapmaker  appeared  in  1897.  The  Braillewriter  has  speeded  up 
work  in  every  line  of  teaching,  and  has,  in  a  large  measure,  contributed 
to  the  success  of  blind  students  in  literary  colleges  and  colleges  of  music. 
The  Stereotypemaker  brought  about  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  Braille 
books  and  music,  the  full  force  of  which  was  not  felt  till  after  the 
adoption  of  Uniform  Type.  The  Mapmaker,  while  not  as  important  as  the 
other  machines,  is  of  great  value  in  supplying  geographical  books  with 
adequate  maps  and  furnishing  diagrams  for  mathematical  and  scientific 
books. 

Mr.  Hall  deserves  the  chief  credit  for  the  establishment  of  Classes 
for  the  Blind  in  the  Chicago  Public  Schools.  When  the  first  class  was 
opened  in  1900,  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  adopted  his  plan  of 
organization,  and  accepted  his  advice  in  the  selection  of  a  supervisor. 
It  was  his  influence  and  standing  as  an  educator  that  carried  the  move¬ 
ment  through  the  early  years  of  doubt  and  experiment. 

Frank  Haven  Hall  was  a  man  of  many  traits.  But  the  keynote  to  his 
character  was  his  love  of  action  toward  a  useful  end. 


John  B.  Curtis 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Nation-Wide  Service 


New  Location  for  Experimental 

Shop 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  Out¬ 
look  there  was  announced  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  experimental  Braille 
printing  shop  conducted  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association  and  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  This 
shop  is  making  good  progress.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  install  new 
equipment  and  to  train  operators 
who  have  heretofore  had  little  or  no 
experience  with  this  form  of  pub¬ 
lishing.  Most  of  the  necessary  ma¬ 
chinery  has  now  been  purchased, 
though  it  will  need  some  modifica¬ 
tions  to  meet  our  peculiar  needs. 
The  training  of  the  operators  has 
reached  the  point  where  the  shop 
can  be  run  on  something  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  basis.  The  shop  has  been 
somewhat  hampered  during  the  past 
month  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  moving  with  the  Ziegler  Maga¬ 
zine  to  Monsey,  New  York.  In  a 
few  weeks,  however,  the  plant  will 
be  settled  and  everything  will  be 
running  smoothly. 

One  Fare  Legislation 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  received  many  inquiries 
regarding  the  recently  enacted  law 
permitting  railroads  to  carry  a  blind 
person  and  his  guide  for  one  fare. 
We  have  been  interested  for  some 
time  in  reducing  the  burden  which 
double  transportation  cost  imposes 
upon  many  blind  travelers  who  feel 


it  necessary  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  guide.  Railroads,  however, 
have  been  prohibited  from  making 
any  concession  in  this  connection 
because  of  the  terms  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Act.  The  Founda¬ 
tion  arranged  for  the  introduction 
of  this  bill  into  Congress,  and  with 
the  help  of  many  friends  of  the 
blind,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress, 
finally  secured  its  passage.  The  new 
law,  however,  is  merely  permissive, 
leaving  it  entirely  optional  with  the 
managements  of  the  roads  as  to 
whether  they  will  extend  this  favor 
to  sightless  travelers.  Efforts  are 
now  being  made  by  the  Foundation 
to  induce  the  roads  to  carry  a  blind 
person  and  his  guide  on  one  fare, 
and  the  matter  is  being  considered 
by  the  officials  of  several  roads.  It 
is  hoped  that  there  may  be  some¬ 
thing  to  report  on  this  subject  in 
our  next  issue. 

Adaptation  of  Educational  Tests 

The  Bureau  of  Research  and  Ed¬ 
ucation  announces  the  publication 
this  month  of  a  brochure  on  “Adap¬ 
tation  of  Educational  Tests  for  Use 
with  Blind  Pupils,”  by  Kathryn  E. 
Maxfield,  the  Research  Psychologist 
of  the  Foundation.  The  chief  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  publication  is  to  make 
available  to  teachers  the  adaptation 
for  use  with  the  blind  of  some  of 
the  most  desirable  educational  tests 
now  used  by  schools  for  the  seeing. 
Permission  to  adapt  the  Gray  Oral 
Reading  Check  Tests  has  been  giv¬ 
en  by  the  author  and  by  the  Public 
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School  Publishing  Company.  The 
World  Book  Company  has  given 
permission  for  the  adaptation  of  the 
Stanford  Achievement  Test.  It  has 
not  yet  been  possible  to  adapt  the 
whole  of  this  well-known  battery 
of  tests,  but  the  three  reading  tests 
and  the  dictation,  or  spelling,  test 
are  ready  for  use  by  teachers  of  the 
blind. 

In  addition  to  the  adapted  direc¬ 
tions  for  giving  and  scoring  the 
tests,  the  results  of  the  tests  already 
given  are  discussed,  with  some  at¬ 
tention  to  the  problems  raised  by 
these  results.  One  copy  of  this  bro¬ 
chure  will  be  sent  to  each  school, 
together  with  single  copies  of  the 
printed  tests  and  directions  as  they 
are  used  in  schools  for  the  seeing. 
Additional  copies  of  these  will  be 
on  sale  at  the  Foundation  offices, 
at  cost  price. 

Alabama 

In  March,  in  response  to  a  call 
from  the  Mobile  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Miss  Lotta  S.  Rand  spent 
ten  days  with  the  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  Miss  Flossie  D.  Herzfeld, 
helping  her  to  plan  the  survey  of 
the  blind  in  Mobile  County,  and  in 
initiating  her  in  her  new  duties. 

At  the  request  of  the  Board  of 
the  Mobile  Association,  Miss  Rand 
went  with  Miss  Herzfeld  to  visit 
the  workshop  of  the  Alabama  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind  in  Birming¬ 
ham. 

While  in  Birmingham,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  need  of  additional  work 
for  the  blind  of  Alabama  was  con¬ 
sidered  in  conference  with  Mr. 


Thomas  Wingfield,  Vice-President, 
and  Mrs.  Kate  Greenlaw,  Executive 
Secretary,  both  of  the  Alabama  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind.  Conferences 
were  later  held  with  Dr.  Tidwell, 
Superintendent,  State  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  Mr.  R.  P.  Hobdy,  State 
Vocational  Department  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  with  Mr.  F.  H.  Man¬ 
ning,  Principal,  Alabama  School  for 
the  Blind,  Talladega,  who  expressed 
themselves  as  being  in  sympathetic 
accord  with  the  need  of  increased 
activities  in  behalf  of  the  blind  of 
the  State.  Plans  for  a  state  pro¬ 
gram  are  being  formulated. 

Shreveport,  Louisiana,  Holds 
Week  for  the  Blind 

During  the  week  beginning  March 
28th,  to  April  2nd  inclusive,  an  Ed¬ 
ucational  Week  for  the  Blind  was 
held  in  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  Lions 
Club  of  Shreveport,  the  Louisiana 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  the 
Lig'hthouse  for  the  Blind,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  the  Louisiana  State  School 
for  the  Blind  and  the  Louisiana  As¬ 
sociated  Workers  for  the  Blind.  As 
in  similar  Weeks  for  the  Blind  held 
elsewhere,  different  groups  of  peo¬ 
ple  took  part  in  making  the  pro¬ 
gram  a  success.  Monday,  March 
28th,  was  Jewish  Day;  Tuesday. 
March  29th,  Lions  Club  Day ; 
Wednesday,  March  30th,  Catholic 
Day;  Thursday,  March  31st,  Steen 
Bible  Class  Day,  Presbyterian  Day, 
Episcopal  Day,  Christian  Church 
Day,  Church  of  Christ  Day,  Church 
of  Nazarene  Day;  Friday,  April  1st, 
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Baptist  Day,  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  Day;  Saturday,  April  2nd, 
Methodist  Church  Day  and  Mag¬ 
nolia  Club  Day.  The  Mayor  of 
Shreveport  was  Honorary  Chair¬ 
man.  Some  of  the  lecture  topics 
were  as  follows:  Why  a  Week  for 
the  Blind  in  Shreveport;  The  Blind 
in  Your  Community;  The  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  Child;  What  is  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind; 
Why  I  Am  a  Member  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind; 
What  Louisiana  Can  Do  for  its 
Blind;  an  article,  Let  the  Eyes  of 
Shreveport  See. 

At  the  close  of  the  Week  there 
was  organized  the  Shreveport  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Tom 
Amiss  was  elected  president.  Mr. 
Amiss  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Lions  Club  and  is  greatly  interested 
in  the  development  of  this  new  or¬ 
ganization.  The  Association  is  com¬ 
posed  of  some  of  the  best  people 
in  Shreveport  and  each  member  has 
a  splendid  understanding  of  just 
what  the  Association  is  supposed  to 
do.  The  Week  for  the  Blind  af¬ 
forded  an  unusual  opportunity  for 
the  members  to  recognize  the  obvi¬ 
ous  need  for  the  formation  of  a  per¬ 
manent  organization.  This  Associ¬ 
ation  will  do  the  follow-up  work  in 
connection  with  the  survey  of  the 
blind  in  the  northern  part  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  which  has  been  conducted  by 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind  and 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  While  the  Week  was  in  ses¬ 
sion  there  were  sixteen  new  cases 
of  blindness  found  in  Shreveport 
alone  and  over  fifty  in  Caddo  parish. 
There  is  a  big  work  for  this  new 


association  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  personnel  is  strong  enough  to 
create  worth  while  results. 

Oklahoma 

An  Educational  Week  for  the 
Blind  was  organized  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City.  The  Week  was  in  ses¬ 
sion  from  May  2  to  May  8  inclusive. 
This  was  the  first  Week  for  Okla¬ 
homa  and  the  results  were  very  out¬ 
standing.  Honorable  Henry  S. 
Johnston,  Governor  of  Oklahoma, 
Honorable  Walter  C.  Dean,  Mayor 
of  Oklahoma  City,  and  other  prom¬ 
inent  citizens  were  speakers  on  the 
program. 

Colorado 

A  Week  for  the  Blind  is  now  be¬ 
ing  organized  in  Denver.  This  Week 
is  scheduled  for  the  first  week  in 
June  and  will  be  held  under  the 
direction  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  represented  by 
Charles  B.  Hayes. 

Vermont 

The  Foundation  is  glad  to  report 
that  through  its  efforts  a  bill  has 
been  passed  by  the  Vermont  Legis¬ 
lature  creating  a  special  department 
for  the  Blind  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  This  department 
will  begin  to  function  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Watches  for  Blind  People 

The  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the 
Blind  has  transferred  its  distri¬ 
bution  of  watches  for  blind  people, 
to  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 
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The  A.A.W.B.  Convention 

The  Secretary  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  reports  that  judging  from  re¬ 
quests  for  reservations  that  are  be¬ 
ing  made  there  will  be  a  record 
breaking  attendance  at  the  1927 
convention  of  the  Association.  This 
Association  is  to  meet  at  the  Hotel  f 
Morton  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  The 
first  meeting  will  be  at  eight  o’clock 
Monday  evening,  June  20th.  The 
convention  will  close  at  noon,  June 
24th.  Requests  for  reservations 
reaching  their  destination  prior  to 
June  10th  should  be  addressed  to 
Robert  I.  Bramhall,  110  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  After  that 
date  they  should  be  sent  to  Lydia 
Y.  Hayes,  Chairman  of  Committee 
on  Local  Arrangements,  1060  Broad 
Street,  Newark,  N.  J.  A  very  inter¬ 
esting  program  of  papers  dealing 
with  all  phases  of  work  for  the  blind 
has  been  prepared. 

For  the  benefit  of  newcomers  in 
work  for  the  blind  perhaps  it  should 
be  stated  that  this  Association  is 
open  to  anyone  interested  in  the 
blind,  whether  he  is  a  paid  worker 
or  not.  It  is  attended  very  largely 
by  the  rank  and  file  of  every  de¬ 
partment  of  workers  for  the  blind. 
While  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Association  are  people  with 
sight,  there  is  always  present  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  progressive 
blind  people  from  every  walk  of  life 
who  come  to  offer  suggestions  and 
to  receive  information  regarding 
the  latest  developments  in  organ¬ 
ized  work  in  behalf  of  those  with¬ 
out  sight.  This  convention  affords 


the  one  opportunity  in  the  two 
years  for  workers  for  the  blind  to 
get  together  and  to  thrash  out  prob¬ 
lems  of  common  interest.  No  as¬ 
sociation  for  the  blind  can  afford 
not  to  have  one  or  more  of  its 
agents  in  attendance. 

“Through  Blind  Eyes” 

The  English  translation  of 
“Through  Blind  Eyes”  by  La  Size- 
ranne  is  being  made  once  more 
available  to  the  public.  Dr.  F.  Park 
Lewis,  its  translator,  has  turned 
over  to  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  a  limited  number  of 
copies  of  the  first  edition,  for  which 
the  Foundation  is  now  prepared  to 
take  orders.  The  book,  attractively 
bound  in  cloth,  will  be  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  $1.35  per  copy. 

Maurice  de  la  Sizeranne  was 
founder  of  the  Valentin  Haiiy  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1889.  M.  la  Sizeranne, 
who  was  himself  blind  from  child¬ 
hood,  wrote  “Through  Blind  Eyes” 
to  tell  the  lay  public  how  the  world 
appears  to  the  blind,  what  they  can 
do,  and  how  they  carry  on  the  nor¬ 
mal  activities  of  life.  The  book  is 
in  four  parts.  The  first  describing 
the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
characteristics  of  the  blind,  the  sec¬ 
ond  deals  with  Valentin  Haiiy  and 
his  work,  the  third  discusses  the 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  the  fourth 
their  past,  present  and  future.  The 
book  has  also  a  preface  by  the 
translator,  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis. 

“Through  Blind  Eyes”  is  a  clas¬ 
sic  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind 
and  should  be  in  the  library  of 
eVery  student  of  work  for  the  blind. 


Work  for  the  Blind  in  Germany 

An  Interview  with  Marian  Feuchtwanger,*  Member  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board 

of  Education  for  the  Blind 


MISS  Marian  Feuchtwanger  of 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  spent 
the  summer  of  1926  studying 
methods  of  work  for  the  sightless  in 
Europe.  In  an  interview  published  in 
the  New  Haven  Register  she  tells  of 
the  efforts  of  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  in  behalf  of  war  and  civilian 
blind. 

When  loss  of  sight  came  to  Miss 
Feuchtwanger  fourteen  years  ago  she 
was  a  school  teacher  in  New  Haven. 
She  is  now  giving  the  greater  part  of 
her  time  to  furthering  the  cause  of 
blind  people  in  her  own  city  and  state, 
declaring  that  her  chief  aim  is  the 
procuring  of  suitable  and  congenial 
as  well  as  remunerative  occupations 
for  those  without  sight.  Of  her 
study  abroad  she  says : 

‘‘All  of  the  European  nations  are 
doing  splendid  work  for  the  blind. 
“They  were  forced  to  it  at  the  end  of 
the  World  War  by  the  sad  realiza¬ 
tion  that  countless  thousands  of  their 
returning  soldiers  were  sightless  and 
that  these  men  came  back  to  civil 
life  helpless,  desolate  and  dispirited, 
their  means  of  livelihood  gone  and 
their  hearts  filled  with  bitterness  and 
despair. 

“Germany,  with  more  of  these 
blind  soldiers  than  all  the  other  coun¬ 
tries,  sought  almost  desperately  for 
ways  of  helping  them.  She  put  into 
the  task  every  ounce  of  resourceful¬ 
ness  and  talent  which  she  could  mus¬ 
ter  and  called  to  her  assistance  the 
ablest  minds  in  the  country.  Work 
for  the  blind  became  of  paramount 
importance  and  as  a  consequence  it 
went  ahead  with  leaps  and  bounds. 


Germany  today  is  among  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  that  lead  in  their 
efforts  for  making  better  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  needy  blind,  as  well  as  of 
those  who  want  to  take  their  places 
once  more  in  the  community  of  which 
they  were  once  active  citizens. 

“The  first  task  was  to  restore,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  confidence  and 
fighting  spirit  of  the  stricken  men, 
and  it  was  no  light  undertaking. 

“Only  one  who  has  lost  his  sight 
can  realize  the  utter  desolation  which 
temporarily  paralyzes  even  the  brav¬ 
est  and  best  fortified  when  first  en¬ 
gulfed  in  that  blackness  in  which  all 
sense  of  time,  space  and  direction  are 
lost. 

“To  lift  this  mantle  of  blackness, 
then  to  give  to  the  sightless  soldiers 
some  measure  of  their  former  inde¬ 
pendence,  to  help  them  regain  a  sense 
of  time  and  direction — this  was  the 
task  to  which  all  Germany  turned 
with  a  will.  Many  things  were  tried. 
Some  availed  and  some  did  not. 

“Then  the  world-renowned  police 
dogs  were  called  in  to  help.  From 
the  first  they  were  a  success.  Trained 
in  the  finest  kennels  of  Germany  by 
the  thousand,  they  form  one  of  the 
most  touching  and  astonishing  sights 
in  that  country  today,  as  they  lead 
their  blind  masters  about  the  streets. 
Their  sagacity  is  unbelievable.  They 
escort  their  blind  charges  through  the 
crowds,  halt  at  crossings  until  they  re¬ 
ceive  the  signal  to  go,  steer  them  into 
cars  and  busses,  take  them  to  empty 
seats  and  guide  them  into  buildings 
and  elevators  in  a  way  that  is  very 
nearly  human. 
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“It  was  soon  found  that  a  soldier 
who  could  go  about  with  his  dog 
was  a  soldier  partly  adjusted.  The 
blackness  began  to  lift  a  little  when 
he  could  come  and  go  as  in  former 
days. 

“Then  the  watch  for  the  sightless 
was  made  and  presented  to  him  and 
his  sense  of  time  returned  and  with 
that  his  fighting  spirit  awoke  and  his 
cure  was  assured. 

“While  this  much  was  in  process 
of  accomplishment,  plans  for  helping 
the  blind  soldier  to  earn  his  living 
were  being  formulated. 

“A  great  movement  was  launched 
to  encourage  him  wherever  possible, 
to  do  his  pre-war  work.  This  was  a 
staggering  task  for  him  but  such  was 
the  spirit  of  the  entire  German  nation 
and  such  a  wealth  of  help  and  co-op¬ 
eration  was  given  that  to-day  blind 
men  are  doing  excellent  work  in  al¬ 
most  every  conceivable  trade,  profes¬ 
sion  and  industry.  Mechanics  have 
gone  back  to  their  machines,  trades¬ 
men  to  their  crafts,  scholars  to  their 
desks  and  scientists  to  their  labora¬ 
tories.  Even  in  such  trades  as  tailor¬ 
ing  and  cobbling  blind  men  are  work¬ 
ing  side  by  side  with  the  sighted. 

“For  the  cultured  classes,  the  ‘blind 
intelligentsia’  as  they  are  called  in 
Germany,  it  has  undoubtedly  been  the 
hardest,  but  they  have  set  wonderful 
examples  to  the  others  by  their  un¬ 
failing  courage  and  cheerfulness. 

“Early  in  the  work  there  was  a  call 
for  books  for  the  blind  and  suddenly 
it  seemed  as  if  every  one  who  could 
see  was  making  books  for  those  who 
could  not. 

“They  were  turned  out  in  such 
numbers  that  many  of  them  were  dis¬ 
tributed  and  lost,  an  unheard  of  thing, 


for  books  for  the  blind  are  scarce  and 
precious.  Each  one  is  a  treasure  and 
such  a  thing  as  losing  track  of  even 
one,  in  normal  times,  is  almost  unfor¬ 
givable. 

“Now,  when  the  German  people 
began  to  make  books  for  their  blind 
soldiers  they  found  that  it  was  slow 
work  since  they  could  make  but  one 
copy  at  a  time.  Inventors  began  to 
work  on  a  machine  which  would  more 
nearly  do  the  work  of  an  ordinary 
typewriter,  and  when  I  left  Germany 
the  model  for  this  new  machine  was 
very  nearly  ready  to  market.” 

Doctor  Picht,  of  Leipsic,  has  in¬ 
vented  a  machine,  known  as  The 
Picht  Braille  writer,  which  corres¬ 
ponds  to  our  Hall  writer,  but  differs 
in  that  when  four  Picht  writers  are 
placed  in  a  certain  position,  four 
copies  may  be  ticked  off  at  once. 

Dr.  Strehl,  an  Academician,  him¬ 
self  sightless,  is  at  work  at  present 
on  a  remarkable  Braille  machine,  to 
be  known  as  the  Strehl  Braille  writer. 
By  the  completion  of  this  invention, 
four  copies  can  be  taken  off  the  ma¬ 
chine  by  one  stroke  of  the  hand.  Dr. 
Strehl  is  a  native  of  Maguria,  a  small 
town  outside  Berlin.  This  machine 
is  not  yet  ready  for  the  market,  but 
when  it  is  ready,  it  will  be  of  inesti¬ 
mable  value  to  all  workers  of  hand- 
copy  books. 

Miss  Lucille  Goldthwaite,  of  the 
New  York  Library,  is  eagerly  watch¬ 
ing  the  advent  of  this  machine. 

The  Leipsic  Library  for  the  Blind  is 
the  largest  Library  of  the  kind  in 
Germany,  and  the  circulating  center 
for  books  not  only  for  the  German 
blind,  but  for  the  sightless  of  Sweden 
and  Holland  as  well.  It  contains 
more  than  26,000  Braille  books. 


My  Experience  With  Dead-Reckoning 

By  George  S.  Hurst* 


THE  term  “dead-reckoning” 
seems  to  me  to  suggest  pretty 
accurately  the  method  by  which 
you  and  I,  without  sight,  make  our 
way  through  the  world.  The  navi¬ 
gator,  when  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  obscured,  finds  his  position  and 
plots  his  course  by  means  of  his 
log  and  compass.  Dead-reckoning 
for  the  navigator  and  for  us  is  a 
poor  alternative,  but  it  is  better  than 
nothing,  and  since  we  must  go  by 
it,  then  the  more  of  an  exact  sci¬ 
ence  we  make  of  it,  the  better  sec¬ 
ond  best  it  will  be. 

It  would  be  very  unfair  to  my 
associates  and  generally  misleading 
as  well,  if  I  should  fail  at  the  outset 
to  state  that  their  conscientious¬ 
ness,  their  consideration  and  their 
ability  have  helped  me  enormously 
to  carry  on  my  work  without  sight. 

The  most  gifted  man  in  the  world, 
if  suddenly  left  blind,  would  find 
that  in  spite  of  his  brilliant  intel¬ 
lect,  careful  preparation  and  indom¬ 
itable  will,  he  was  up  against  limita¬ 
tions  for  which  he  was  no  match. 
There  is  a  line  over  which  the  blind 
man  cannot  go.  Someone  must  take 
hold  where  he  is  obliged  to  leave 
off.  For  all  the  help  I  have  received 
— and  it  has  been  given  lavishly  and 
with  cheerfulness — I  am  deeply 
grateful.  I  believe  that  every  blind 
man,  no  matter  how  independent  he 
may  have  tried  to  be,  is  indebted  to 
others  just  as  I  am.  If  I  were  not 
dealing  in  this  article  exclusively 
with  my  business  experience,  I 


should  wish  to  speak  of  that  in¬ 
comparable  quality  of  service  which 
you  and  I  get  from  members  of  our 
families — in  my  case,  my  wife.  But 
that  deserves  a  whole  monograph  to 
itself. 

In  1907  I  took  up  my  present 
post  with  The  J.  B.  Williams  Com¬ 
pany  in  connection  with  their  ad¬ 
vertising.  My  eyes  were  then  fairly 
good,  but  I  knew  that  they  would 
fail  me  sooner  or  later.  In  six  years 
they  were  gone.  During  these  six 
years,  I  kept  in  mind  the  idea  that 
I  must  learn  as  rapidly  and  as  surely 
as  possible  all  I  could  about  my 
job  that  must  come  to  me  through 
my  own  eyes.  All  these  things  I 
tried  to  make  a  matter  of  exact 
memory,  so  that  when  I  could  no 
longer  see  them,  I  could  recall  them 
and  transpose  them  by  imagination 
into  new  arrangements.  This  is  the 
heart  of  advertising  anyway  —  the 
re-arrangement  of  old  things  in  new 
combinations.  The  same  principle, 
I  believe,  is  the  basis  of  novel, 
short-story  and  dramatic  writing. 

Now  the  Williams  advertising  ap¬ 
pears  in  all  sorts  of  mediums  all 
over  the  civilized  world — in  news¬ 
papers,  street  cars,  magazines,  pro¬ 
grams,  store  windows,  billboards 
and  so  on  and  so  on.  My  job  dur¬ 
ing  the  six  years  of  sight  was  to 
put  as  many  of  the  eye  facts  of  all 
these  mediums  as  possible,  includ¬ 
ing  colors,  sizes,  etc.,  on  a  mental 
reel  so  that  later  on  I  should  be 
able  to  run  this  reel  before  my  mind 
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Mr.  Hurst  is 
an  advertising 
man  with  the 
J.  B.  Williams  Co. 
of  Glastonbury, 
Connecticut. 

After  losing  his 
sight  he 
continued  with 
the  same  work. 

In  this  article 
he  tells  of 
“the  thinking 
field  for  a 
blind  person.” 


and  visualize  clearly  each  proposi¬ 
tion  as  it  came  to  hand.  Well,  that 
was  not  a  hard  thing  to  do  and  I 
think  I  succeeded  in  doing  it.  The 
result  is  that  I  have  gone  right  on 
almost  as  if  nothing  had  happened 
up  to  a  certain  point.  At  that  point 
— the  point  where  eyes  become  nec¬ 
essary — I  stop.  I  find  it  takes  a 
good  deal  of  tact  to  decide  nicely 
and  wisely  when  to  relinquish  hold 
on  an  idea  I  have  built  up  by  imag¬ 
ination.  A  case  will  show  what  I 
mean. 

My  work  is  along  the  following 
general  lines :  routine  correspond¬ 
ence,  advertising  writing,  trade  an¬ 
nouncements,  booklets,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
window  and  counter  display  pieces. 


Now  for  a  case  —  I  recently 
thought  out  a  big  new  display  for 
store  windows.  Such  things  we  buy 
in  large  quantities  so  that  the 
amount  of  money  involved  makes 
this  sort  of  thing  important.  Conse¬ 
quently,  I  thought  out  the  picture 
in  detail,  including  size,  outline, 
composition  of  the  picture,  color 
scheme,  reading  matter  and  everything, 
set  them  all  down  on  paper  and  gave 
them  to  an  artist.  From  these  speci¬ 
fications  he  made  a  picture  and 
brought  it  to  us  for  criticism.  My 
associates  and  I  discussed  the  thing 
in  general  terms,  found  it  to  be 
sound  and  then  they  proceeded  to 
thrash  it  out  in  detail.  I  listened 
closely  to  every  remark,  occasional- 
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ly  challenging  a  criticism,  or  mak¬ 
ing  a  suggestion.  Finally,  when  D 
was  sure  I  had  covered  the  matter  ? 
as  well  as  I  could,  I  simply  said: 
“Well,  I’m  out  of  this  thing  now. 

I  am  sure  that  the  idea  is  well  be¬ 
fore  you.  You  people  give  it  the 
eye  test  and  change  it  any  way  you 
like.”  Doing  it  this  way  you  see, 
puts  something  concrete  before  the 
people  with  eyes,  and  when  they 
take  it  up,  and  put  it  through  the 
acid  test  of  sight,  I  am  free  to  turn 
my  time  and  attention  to  the  next 
thing. 

I  have  worked  on  this  principle 
for  years  and  from  the  straws  that 
blow  my  way,  I  believe  the  plan  has 
worked  to  the  satisfaction  of  every¬ 
body.  My  aim  is  to  let  go  not  too 
soon  and  not  too  late. 

A  great  many  things  that  I 
learned  during  those  six  sighted 
years  went  into  this  display  as  into 
many  others  I  have  made.  Size, 
the  use  of  colors,  the  things  to  be 
avoided,  the  most  effective  kinds 
and  sizes  of  type,  form  of  advertis¬ 
ing  expression — all  these  are  largely 
matters  of  memory  coupled  with  the 
principle  of  re-arrangement.  I  work 
in  the  same  way  in  preparing  an 
advertisement  for  a  page  in  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  or  other 
publication.  I  write  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  suggest  a  picture,  and  make 
a  definite  layout  of  the  space.  Then, 
after  a  short  discussion  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  an  associate,  I  drop  out  of 
the  picture  completely,  knowing 
that  the  best  results  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  committing  the  thing  to 
the  eye  test. 


Handling  my  correspondence  is  a 
simple  trick.  My  very  careful  and 
'  thorough  secretary  reads  everything 
.to  me  while  I  listen  as  closely  as  if 
slid  were  reading  my  death  warrant. 
This'  close  attention  during  the 
reading  of  a  letter  makes  it  unnec¬ 
essary,  except  in  rare  and  important 
cases,  to  ask  for  a  second  reading. 
The  reason  why  we  don’t  remember 
better  things  we  hear,  is  usually  be¬ 
cause  we  don’t  hear  them  in  the 
first  place.  That  may  be  an  Irish¬ 
ism,  but  it  is  true  just  the  same. 
Fortunately  words  have  always 
come  easily  to  me  so  that  dictating 
is  usually  done  with  little  loss  of 
time.  Close  attention  to  a  thing 
when  it  first  comes  up  fixes  it  so 
firmly  in  the  mind  that  memory 
years  after  will  reproduce  the  essen¬ 
tials  quite  as  exactly  and  much  more 
quickly  than  a  reference  to  the 
office  files. 

Along  some  lines  of  advertising 
work  I  think  that  a  blind  man  can 
be  quite  as  efficient  as  a  sighted 
one — in  fact,  he  may,  by  greater 
concentration,  be  more  so,  or  at 
least  more  so  than  the  same  man 
would  be  with  eyes.  For  instance, 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  eyes  are 
needed  for  the  conduct  of  corres¬ 
pondence,  or  for  the  writing  of  ad¬ 
vertising  of  any  sort.  In  other 
words,  most  of  these  things  can  get 
into  the  head  by  way  of  the  ears 
or  fingers  and  similarly  ideas  can 
come  out  of  the  head  without  the 
aid  of  eyes.  Of  course,  there  are 
things  that  only  eyes  can  do.  You 
and  I  might  as  well  accept  that  fact 
and  spend  all  our  energy  in  work 
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within  this  blind  man’s  dead  line,  so 
to  speak. 

While  there  has  been  nothing  ex¬ 
traordinary  in  my  experience  with 
dead-reckoning,  I  think  it  has 
pointed  out  to  me  a  few  general 
principles  which,  if  applied  by  the 
blind,  will  help  some.  They  may 
all  be  old  to  you,  but  suppose  I 
set  them  down  for  what  they  may 
be  worth. 

In  the  first  place,  I  find  I  must 
keep  my  mind  alert — keen.  I  must 
sift  conversations  and  fragments  of 
conversations  with  my  associates 
very  carefully.  They  are  getting- 
impressions  and  facts  from  many 
sources  not  open  to  me.  By  “forc¬ 
ing”  these  things  in  my  mind,  they 
will  yield  more  in  the  way  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  suggestion  than  would 
seem  likely  at  first  glance.  I  must 
not  let  my  mind  sag.  I  must  keep 
it  tuned  for  the  wave-length  of  the 
moment.  The  mind  has  natural  an¬ 
tennae,  but  unless  the  current  is 
running  freely,  the  set  will  not 
work. 

The  most  fundamental  thing  my 
work  requires  is  a  stout  will.  I 
must  set  my  will  to  do  what  comes 
to  me  to  be  done.  Any  letting  down 
in  my  resolution  to  carry  on,  no 
matter  how  excusable  this  may  be 
— weakens  the  morale  and  the  will 
to  win  in  spite  of  circumstances.  I 
read  many  years  ago,  in  one  of 
Thackeray’s  short  stories,  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  “The  World  is 
dressed  up  like  a  Bugaboo,  and  so 
dressed,  he  scares  off  many  people. 
The  man  who  steps  up  firmly 
though,  and  takes  the  old  fellow  by 


the  beard,  finds  that  the  beard 
comes  off  in  his  hand  and  the  Bug¬ 
aboo  is  nothing  but  a  hollow  sham.” 

That  is  the  idea.  If  I  were  start¬ 
ing  life  over  again  and  without 
sight,  I  don’t  think  I  should  shy  off 
from  anything  I  wanted  to  do.  I 
should  just  step  up  and  take  it,  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  it 
of  course,  in  work,  time  and  trouble. 
If  I  had  a  blind  son  of  eighteen, 
who  wanted  to  be  anything  but  a 
portrait  painter  or  chauffeur,  I 
should  say  to  him  simply,  “Well, 
go  ahead;  what’s  to  hinder?”  In¬ 
cidentally,  if  he  did  want  to  be  a 
chauffeur,  I  should  hope  he  could 
steer  as  well  as  some  of  the  drivers 
that  are  now  engaged  in  extermi¬ 
nating  pedestrians.  At  any  rate,  if 
my  son  couldn’t  have  both  brains 
and  eyes,  I  should  prefer  he  made  a 
different  choice  from  some  present- 
day  drivers. 

Here  is  another  thing  that  has 
come  home  to  me.  There  are  a  few 
conveniences  for  the  blind  that  I 
have  taken  on  and  that  I  am  glad 
to  have  mastered.  I  run  my  own 
typewriter  for  making  notes  and 
writing  such  things  as  this  sketch, 
for  instance.  I  learned  Revised 
Braille  and  that  means  a  lot  to  me. 
The  Ziegler  Magazine  has  filled  a 
lot  of  hours  for  me  most  pleasantly. 
Sometime  I  hope  to  meet  the  giver 
of  this  service  and  thank  her  in  per¬ 
son.  She  did  one  great  thing  when 
she  started  this  “wart-reading” 
magazine  as  we  call  it  at  home. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  impressed 
with  the  desirability  of  keeping  as 
nearly  normal  as  possible  after  sight 
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goes.  The  difference  I  have  in  mind 
is  that  between  an  automobile  and 
a  trolley-car.  The  automobile  goes 
under  its  own  power  and  is  steered 
by  its  own  will.  The  trolley  gets 
power  from  the  outside  and  “fol¬ 
lows  a  track.”  Many  blind  per¬ 
sons,  no  doubt,  prefer  to  take  spe¬ 
cial  training  to  prepare  for  work 
designed  to  be  done  without  sight. 
When  they  feel  no  urge  to  do  other¬ 
wise,  their  decision  to  follow  the 
track  is  all  right.  The  one  who  hesi¬ 
tates,  however,  and  looks  wistfully 
at  some  occupation  or  profession 
not  included  in  the  schedule  for  the 
blind,  that  person  would  do  well  to 
consider.  If  he  is  willing  to  pay  the 
price,  and  you  and  I  know  it  will 
be  no  small  price,  to  get  what  he 
wants,  then,  so  far  as  my  experi¬ 
ence  goes,  he  can  have  what  he 
wants  within  reason.  Nothing  in 
this  world  yields  so  much  in  the 
way  of  satisfaction  as  the  feeling 
that  we  have  not  gone  the  easiest 
way,  but  the  way  of  independence, 
especially  if  independence  leads 
through  hard  places. 

This,  I  think,  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  the  blind  man’s  great  op¬ 
portunity.  With  our  eyes,  those 
wonderful  tentacles  of  the  mind  cut 
off,  and  with  the  distractions  of 
sight  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the 
mind  is  free  to  follow  its  own  de¬ 
vices  in  a  more  unbroken  way.  It 
is  free  to  think. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that 
everything  in  the  world  that  people 
do,  was  first  thought  out  by  some¬ 
one?  The  fact  is  that  ninety-five 
per  cent  of  the  workers  of  the  world 
are  doing  with  their  hands,  or  at 


most,  in  a  mechanical  way  with 
their  minds,  what  the  remaining 
five  per  cent  have  thought  out  for 
them.  The  factory-worker  guides  a 
machine  that  makes  the  thing  that 
some  brain  has  sweat  out  by  hard 
thinking.  The  bookkeeper  sets  down 
figures  that  represent  the  thinking 
and  contriving  of  some  mind.  The 
ship-carpenter  nails  lumber  together 
in  accordance  with  plans  that  may 
have  been  made,  and  often  have 
been  made,  by  minds  unaided  by 
eyes.  Just  run  over  these  things 
for  yourself  and  see  how  much  of 
the  preliminary  thinking,  scheming, 
planning,  devising,  and  inventing 
could  have  been  done  by  unsighted 
people.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
idea  opens  up  tremendous  possibili¬ 
ties  before  the  blind.  Perhaps  not 
every  blind  person  is  suited  by  na¬ 
ture  to  this  kind  of  work,  but  many 
are  suited  to  it  and  I  think  this 
thinking  field  is  one  well  worth 
careful  attention.  You  and  I  know, 
better  than  sighted  people  do,  how 
accurately  the  mind  alone  can  con¬ 
struct  and  carry  working  models  of 
actual  things.  We  know  the  value 
of  concentrated  thought,  uninter¬ 
rupted  by  distracting  impressions 
that  come  through  sight. 

Right  along  this  line,  it  seems  to 
me,  lies  the  blind  man’s  greatest  op¬ 
portunity.  Not  everyone  will  wish 
to  follow  this  lead,  but  those  who 
do  will  find  it  interesting,  stimulat¬ 
ing  and  productive  in  many  ways. 

Once  more,  if  I  were  speaking  to 
a  blind  young  man,  I  should  say : 
“Go  out  for  what  your  heart  tells 
you  you  want.  It’s  yours  at  the 
price.” 


Sight  Saving  Classes  in  a  Public  School 

By  Lydia  Y.  Hayes* 

Chief  Executive  Officer,  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind 


IN  the  month  of  September,  1923, 
Superintendent  John  R.  Wilson 
of  Paterson  Public  Schools,  ablv 

7  wf 

seconded  by  his  progressive  Board 
of  Education,  who  are  ever  on  the 
alert  to  give  the  children  of  their 
city  every  possible  educational  ad¬ 
vantage,  did  a  very  important  piece 
of  pioneer  work  in  establishing  in 
Paterson,  the  first  class  for  the  Con¬ 
servation  of  Vision  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

This  class  was  organized  in  pub¬ 
lic  school  No.  Two,  of  Paterson,  by 
Miss  Bertina  R.  Pettis,  who  came 
to  Paterson  from  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  in  1923,  and  is  operated  in 
connection  with  the  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  that  school.  Miss  Pettis 
received  her  training  in  the  Kent 
State  Normal  School,  Kent,  Ohio; 
Ohio  University  at  Athens,  Ohio; 
Wooster  University,  Wooster,  Ohio; 
Ohio  Northern  University,  Ada, 
Ohio;  and  Columbia  University. 
New  York  City.  Her  special  train¬ 
ing  for  blind  and  sight-saving  work 
in  public  schools  was  received  in 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Irwin,  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Work  for  the  Blind  in 
the  public  schools  of  Ohio  at  that 
time  and  at  present  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Education, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  City.  Miss  Pettis  holds 
teacher’s  state  certificates  in  both 
Ohio  and  New  Jersey. 

The  Sight  Saving  Class  of  Pater¬ 
son  at  once  became  an  active  agency 
for  good  in  the  schools  of  that  city. 


A  city-wide  canvass  was  instituted 
in  search  of  pupils  in  the  grades, 
who  were  suffering  from  defective 
vision.  The  pupils  who  were  elig¬ 
ible  for  the  class  were  transferred 
to  the  Sight  Saving  Class  at  School 
No.  Two,  while  others  were  advised 
to  report  to  eye  specialists  of  their 
own  city  for  treatment  or  for  glasses 
as  the  case  might  require.  This 
class  has  always  been  open  to  the 
pupils  of  surrounding  towns  and 
there  are  three  such  pupils  in  at¬ 
tendance. 

From  time  to  time  many  encour¬ 
aging  reports  are  received  from 
mothers  and  doctors  who  see  a  won¬ 
derful  improvement  in  the  eyes  and 
nerves  of  the  pupils  since  their  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Sight  Saving  Class. 

In  this  class  frequent  visits  to  the 
oculists  are  necessary  and  such  ap¬ 
pointments  are  kept  promptly. 

The  children  are  brought  from 
their  homes  to  the  school  in  busses 
in  the  morning  and  returned  to 
their  homes  in  the  afternoon  in  the 
same  manner. 

Because  of  their  long  day,  (seven- 
thirty  A.M.  to  four-thirty  P.M.)  due 
to  the  time  taken  by  the  busses  in 
their  transportation,  these  pupils 
are  encouraged  to  buy  milk  and 
crackers,  and  a  hot  lunch  is  also 
served  them  by  the  cook  in  the 
dining  room  of  the  school  in  the 
company  of  four  other  classes.  (The 
classes  for  blind,  deaf  and  crippled.) 

This  bus  and  dining  room  service 
is  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  safety  and  health. 


*Blind 
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In  the  Sight  Saving  Class  with 
its  special  equipment  of  clear-type 
books,  maps,  blackboards,  movable 
desks,  indirect  lighting,  special 
shades,  etc.,  the  pupils  study  and 
make  all  preparations  for  the  les¬ 
sons  to  be  recited  in  the  grade 
rooms  where  they  work  side  by  side 
with  their  classmates  of  normal 
vision. 

Sight  Saving  pupils  have  their 
lessons  in  oral  subjects  and  in  his¬ 
tory,  language  and  geography  in 
the  grade  classroom  with  the  seeing 
children  and  their  physical  training, 
cooking  and  manual  training  in 
those  departments,  thus  being  a  part 
of  the  school  at  all  times  in  training 
for  their  places  as  useful  members 
of  society  and  self-supporting  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  future. 

In  their  Sight  Saving  Class  these 
pupils  receive  instructions  in  bas¬ 
ketry,  caning,  typewriting,  reading, 
arithmetic,  spelling.  All  their  writ¬ 
ten  work  is  also  done  in  this  room 
on  special  paper  or  on  the  black¬ 
board. 

The  pupils  in  this  class  pass  back 
and  forth,  through  the  halls  and  up 
and  down  the  stairs,  to  grade  rooms 
as  is  the  case  in  departmental  work ; 
some  of  them  studying  in  the  spe¬ 
cial  room,  while  others  are  with 
their  class  in  the  grade  room. 

It  is  seldom  the  case  that  all  the 
members  of  this  class  are  in  the 
Sight  Saving  room  at  the  same 
time,  except  when  they  come  to¬ 
gether  at  three  P.M.  to  get  their 
wraps  on,  in  preparation  for  the 
ride  home. 

In  this  work  it  is  necessary  that 
the  Sight  Saving  and  the  grade 


teachers  work  very  closely  together 
and  both  for  the  interest  of  the 
child.  When  this  cooperation  is  well 
carried  out,  the  children  progress 
rapidly,  making  up  for  time  lost  in 
the  past,  when,  because  of  very 
limited  vision,  they  were  unable  to 
read  their  lessons  and  keep  up  with 
their  class. 

In  this  Sight  Saving  method  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  grade  schools  these 
pupils  are  promoted  from  grade  to 
grade  with  the  seeing  pupils  and 
upon  graduation  from  the  eighth 
grade  they  enter  high  school  with 
the  graduates  of  the  grades. 

The  first  to  enter  high  school 
from  this  class  in  February,  1926, 
were  two  attractive  girls  of  Italian 
parentage.  They  are  distinguishing 
themselves  in  their  typing;  one  of 
them,  Alba  Solaro,  is  wearing  a 
badge  in  acknowledgment  of  her 
speed  on  the  typewriter.  The  other, 
Margaret  Torcicollo,  is  giving  a 
good  account  of  herself  in  various 
ways.  Alba  is  quite  an  accomplished 
pianist,  also.  The  State  pays  for  a 
tutor  and  reader  for  each  of  these 
high  school  pupils. 

At  one  time  four  members  of  the 
Sight  Saving  Class  were  taking 
piano  lessons,  and  were  using  their 
talents  for  the  good  of  the  school 
in  assembly  and  school  entertain¬ 
ments. 

In  June,  1926,  a  boy  of  Italian 
parentage,  Joseph  Marcotullio,  en¬ 
tered  Central  High  School.  He  had 
not  been  there  long  before  he  was 
chosen  captain  of  his  class.  Joseph 
is  doing  as  good  work  in  high  school 
as  his  seeing  mates,  getting  high 
grades  and  setting  an  example  of 
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manliness  and  earnestness  that 
others  may  well  follow.  Joseph  acts 
as  guide  for  his  blind  classmate, 
William  Yatman,  and  they  are  good 
chums. 

In  September,  1924,  when  the 
class  was  one  year  old,  the  pupils 
received  a  flattering  invitation  as 
well  as  the  Class  for  the  Blind  to 
exhibit  their  handwork  in  Santiago, 
Chili.  Mrs.  M.  C.  Migel  of  New 
York  City  was  going  to  South 
America  as  a  representative  of  our 
country  at  an  international  council 
of  welfare  workers  and  the  public 
school  Sight  Saving  Class  of  Pater¬ 
son  and  the  public  school  Class  for 
the  Blind  also  of  Paterson,  not  only 
represented  New  Jersey  but  these 
types  of  work  in  the  United  States 
at  that  conference,  as  Mrs.  Migel 
took  exhibits  with  her,  leaving  some 
of  the  most  artistic  baskets,  etc.,  in 
South  America  for  a  permanent 
exhibit. 

This  caused  some  very  enthusi¬ 
astic  study  of  South  America,  and 
Chili  in  particular,  as  the  children 
had  now  a  personal  interest  in  that 
country. 

One  aim  of  the  Sight  Saving 
work  is  to  make  it  so  thoroughly 
a  part  of  our  public  schools  that 
quite  naturally  any  child  suffering 
with  imperfect  vision  from  any 
cause,  will  enter  a  Sight  Saving 
Class  knowing  that  that  is  the  place 
where  he  will  find  help.  This  should 
be  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  it 
is  now  to  be  promoted  from  one 
class  to  another  in  the  same  school. 

Another  aim  is  so  to  train  the 
child  with  defective  vision  that  he 
will  be  self-supporting  and  an  asset 


to  the  community  in  which  he  is  to 
live. 

A  Class  for  the  Blind,  Public 
School  No.  Two,  Paterson,  New 
Jersey,  was  organized  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1923,  by  Miss  Katherine  Tay¬ 
lor,  formerly  teacher  of  public 
school  classes  for  the  blind  in 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  Miss  Taylor 
was  a  graduate  of  the  Slippery 
Rock,  Pennsylvania,  normal  school 
and  has  taken  special  courses  at  the 
Universities  of  Chicago,  Pittsburgh 
and  Pennsylvania  and  received  her 
training  in  public  school  work  for 
the  blind  under  Mr.  Robert  B.  Ir¬ 
win,  Supervisor  of  Work  for  the 
Blind  in  the  public  schools  of  Ohio 
at  that  time  and  at  present  Director 
of  Bureau  of  Research  and  Educa¬ 
tion,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  New  York  City. 

From  the  beginning  it  has  been 
a  center  of  interest  and  its  progress 
watched  not  only  by  those  directly 
connected  with  education  but  also 
by  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  community.  Almost  every  day 
the  class  has  visitors.  Sometimes 
members  from  one  of  the  Civic 
Clubs  of  the  city  or  a  group  of  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  Normal  School;  then 
again  it  may  be  prominent  business 
men  of  the  community.  They  do 
not  stop  with  one  visit.  In  almost 
every  case  it  has  been  repeated. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  work  is  the  successful  com¬ 
petition  of  these  children  with  the 
seeing  children.  Not  only  do  they 
have  the  same  lesson  assigned  to 
them  as  the  children  with  vision, 
but  they  recite  with  them  in  regular 
class  grade  and  in  almost  every  case 
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are  more  than  a  match  for  their 
mates. 

All  the  academic  branches  are 
taught,  also  typewriting,  weaving, 
sewing,  knitting,  basketry  and  chair 
caning. 

Four  students  have  finished  the 
eight  A  grade  of  the  public  school 
and  have  entered  High  School. 
Here  comes  the  real  test  of  what 
blind  students  are  able  to  do  in  a 
school  prepared  entirely  for  seeing 
persons. 

All  of  the  four  pupils  are  doing 
credible  work.  Three  of  them  are 
honor  roll  students  and  doing  work 
above  the  average.  The  State  pays 
for  a  tutor  and  reader  for  each  of 
these  high  school  students. 

The  Paterson  Evening  News  in¬ 
vited  as  their  guests  at  the  Fabian 
Theatre  the  orphans  of  the  city,  the 
crippled  and  deaf  children  and  the 
blind  to  see  Mary  Pickford  in  “Spar¬ 
rows.”  Several  hundred  children 
attended.  As  a  special  treat  the 
Manager  of  the  Theatre  offered  a 
prize  to  the  child  who  would  write 
the  best  letter  describing  the  pic¬ 
ture.  A  blind  boy  from  this  class 
‘ won  first  prize  —  a  check  for  five 
dollars. 

Several  of  the  boys  have  learned 
to  cane  chairs  so  well  that  they  are 
not  only  able  to  earn  their  own 
spending  money,  but  have  a  small 
amount  to  bank  each  week. 

The  class  is  still  very,  very  young 
and  far  from  ideal  but  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  give  to  Paterson  some 
very  independent,  self-supporting 
young  people. 


Victory  in  Ohio 

As  we  go  to  press  word  comes  to 
us  from  Ohio  that  the  legislature  of 
that  state  has  passed  a  bill  over  the 
Governor’s  veto,  transferring  the 
School  for  the  Blind  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Welfare  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.  This  is  one 
more  victory  in  the  long  fight  which 
has  been  waged  in  nearly  every 
state  in  the  union  to  remove  the 
training  of  blind  children  from  the 
sphere  of  charity  to  that  of  educa¬ 
tion,  where  it  belongs. 

Information  on  File 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  from  time  to  time,  receives 
letters  from  people  both  blind  and 
seeing,  asking  that  they  be  put  in 
touch  with  schools  and  other  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind  who  might  need 
their  services.  Many  of  these  letters 
sound  very  promising  indeed.  Some 
of  them  are  supported  by  recom¬ 
mendations  from  leading  people  in 
work  for  the  blind. 

The  Foundation  has  not  seen  its 
way  clear  to  establish  anything  re¬ 
sembling  an  employment  bureau,  for 
persons  wishing  to  engage  in  the 
field  of  work  for  the  blind,  but  super¬ 
intendents  of  schools,  and  executives 
of  associations  and  commissions, 
may  find  it  very  desirable  to  get  in 
touch  with  some  of  these  candidates. 

The  Foundation  will  be  glad  to 
send  prospective  employers  names 
and  addresses  and  other  information 
which  it  possesses,  regarding  these 
people. 


Farming  Without  Sight 

By  Reinette  Lovewell 


AT 


T  seventy-seven,  without  sight,  spring  planting  he  hires  the  job 
George  North  of  Broome  done,  finding  the  same  difficult 

York,  goes  problem  of  getting  reliable  labor 


County,  New 
about  his  business  of 
running  a  hundred 
acre  farm,  on  the  old 
State  Road  between 
Johnson  City  and 
Glen  Aubrey.  He  was 
born  on  this  farm,  and 
has  spent  his  entire 
life  among  its  famil¬ 
iar  fields  and  timber 
lands.  When  he  was 
twenty-six,  an  acci¬ 
dent  to  his  eyes  oc¬ 
curred,  which,  within 
four  years,  caused  him 
to  become  entirely 
blind.  During  those 
years,  with  his  sight 
rapidly  failing  he  be¬ 
came  accustomed  to 
getting  around  all 
over  the  farm,  famil¬ 
iarizing  himself  with 
distances,  gaining  a 
confidence  which  has 
done  away  with  the 
need  of  anyone  to 
guide  him.  Mr.  North 
owns  forty  acres  of 
timber  land  and  pas¬ 
ture  land  a  mile  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  home¬ 
stead  and  each  spring 
he  drives  all  posts 
and  repairs  his  fences 
on  both  places,  often 
walking*  alone  from 


With  his  own  hands 
Mr.  North  made  this 
clock  from  an  old 
organ  case. 


which  confronts  most 
farmers  today.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  help,  he  does 
not  cultivate  many 
acres  of  his  land.  It 
is  upon  his  dairy  he 
depends  chiefly  for 
profit.  He  feeds  and 
milks  his  herd  of 
sixteen  cows  himself. 

Taking  care  of  his 
garden  is  one  of  the 
tasks  he  most  enjoys. 
At  each  end  of  the 
garden  he  places  a 
stake,  with  a  cord 
tied  across  to  the  in¬ 
tervening  distance.  In 
this  cord  knots  are 
tied  equal  distances 
apart  —  the  proper 
space  for  the  kind  of 
plant  he  wishes  to  set 
out.  By  feeling  the 
cord  and  knot  in  one 
hand  he  is  guided  to 
place  the  plant  in  the 
ground  under  the 
knot  with  the  other. 
W  h  e  n  he  puts  in 
seeds  he  places  them 
in  a  (row  with  the  cord 
to  guide  him  to  keep 
the  row  straight. 

Writing  to  the 
Outlook  about  Mr. 


his  farmhouse  to  the  timber  lot.  North,  his  niece  and  housekeeper, 
When  it  is  time  to  plow  for  his  Miss  Margaret  North,  says: 
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“He  has  a  small  tack  driven  into 
his  hoe  handle  which  is  the  exact 
distance  from  the  hoe  which  he  wishes 
the  rows  to  be  apart,  so  by  placing  the 
hoe  by  the  stake  he  can  measure  by 
the  tack  in  the  handle  where  to 
move  the  stakes  to  start  his  new 


Mr.  North  cuts  wood  for  fuel 
with  a  buck  saw. 


row.  In  this  same  way  he  plants 
and  dig  potatoes.  His  rows  are  al¬ 
ways  straight  and  of  equal  distances 
apart.  He  is  always  very  accurate 
in  all  his  work.  When  he  weeds  the 
garden  he  feels  for  the  plant  he 
wishes  to  save,  and  can  tell  nearly 
all  plants  from  the  weeds  very 
quickly  by  feeling  the  leaves  and 
stalks — then  he  holds  the  plant  in 


his  left  hand  and  pulls  the  weeds 
with  his  right. 

There  is  very  little  work  on  the 
farm  he  cannot  do.  He  drives  the 
horses  when  unloading  hay  with 
the  horse  fork.  He  usually  mows 
out  the  fence  corners  and  places 
necessary  to  use  a  scythe  himself. 
If  there  are  any  broken  hay  ropes 
in  the  neighborhood  many  people 
with  good  sight  bring  them  to  him 
to  splice.  He  is  never  idle,  rises  in 
the  morning  about  four  o’clock  and 
is  seldom  done  with  his  night  chores 
until  after  eight.  He  is  always  in¬ 
terested  in  the  daily  newspapers  and 
keeps  well  posted  on  current  events. 
Someone  has  to  read  aloud  to  him, 
as  his  fingers  are  so  hardened  by 
the  heavy  farm  work  that  he  can¬ 
not  feel  the  fine  points  of  the  raised 
letters.” 

George  North  who  gets  up  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  farm  traditions  and  “is 
seldom  done  with  his  chores  until 
after  eight”  still  has  energy  enough 
left  for  some  very  ambitious  efforts 
in  cabinet  making.  From  the  old 
organ  and  piano  cases  he  has  made 
a  “grandfather”  clock,  two  music 
cabinets  and  is  now  at  work  on  a 
second  clock.  As  a  boy  while  he 
still  had  two  good  eyes,  he  became 
expert  at  fine  inlay  work.  It  was 
his  intention  to  develop  this  skill 
into  a  business  and  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  sacrifices  his  blindness  necessi¬ 
tated  was  the  abandonment  of  this 
project. 

In  years  past  Mr.  North  gave  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  poultry. 
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Many  blind  people  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  with  hens,  and  poultry  rais¬ 
ing  is  taught  in  many  schools  for 
the  blind.  He  found,  however,  that 
for  the  work  expended  eggs  and 
broilers  were  less  profitable  than 
milk  and  has  given  it  up  in  any 
considerable  extent.  Of  course  no 
New  York  State  farm  would  be 
complete  without  a  'few  cackling 
biddies  to  provide  eggs  for  the 
table  and  a  rooster  to  crow  lustily 
at  daybreak. 

Deep  snow  is  one  of  Mr.  North’s 
enemies,  as  it  is  of  all  blind  people. 
The  white  blanket  over  familiar 
“bearings”  muffles  sound  and  is  dis¬ 
concerting  when  it  comes  to  get¬ 
ting  about.  It  is  during  the  winter 
months  that  he  spends  much  time 


with  his  cabinet-work  —  laboring 
upon  his  clocks  and  music  cabinets, 
making  his  measurements,  expertly 
joining  the  matched  pieces,  putting 
in  the  pendulums  which  strike  on 
the  hour  with  a  mellow  note  and 
tell  that  the  clock  is  accomplishing 
its  purpose. 

Thus  is  George  North  rounding 
out  a  long  and  successful  life  on 
his  home  acres  where  by  hard  work 
he  has  forced  the  soil  to  give  him 
a  livelihood.  His  has  been  the 
peculiar  independence  of  the  farmer. 
He  has  worked  for  no  one  but  him¬ 
self.  Farm  work  is  never  easy  but 
it  has  its  compensations.  These 
George  Worth  has  enjoyed..  In  his 
bout  with  blindness  he  has  come  off 
a  winner.  To  him  goes  all  the  glory 
due  a  true  sportsman. 


It  does  not  take  sight  to  milk.  But  cows  will  stand 
still  only  when  skilled  hands  do  the  milking. 
Mr.  North’s  chief  revenue  comes  from  the  dairy. 
He  feeds  and  milks  his  herd  himself,  rising  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning. 


The  Blind  in  Japan 

By  U.  Akiba 

Teacher  in  the  Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind 


IT  seems  to  us  that  the  lot  of 
the  blind  in  the  past  in  Japan 
was  rather  a  sad  one  just  as  in 
any  other  country.  Before  our  sys¬ 
tems  of  education  were  well-regu¬ 
lated,  and  even  since,  the  blind 
world  has  been  left  far  behind  that 
of  the  seeing.  So  the  blind  have 
not  been  able  to  receive  such  a 
systematic  education  as  have  the 
seeing  for  a  long  time,  but  with 
few  exceptions,  they  have  been 
neither  the  objects  of  charity  nor 
beggars,  though  ever  held  as  ob¬ 
jects  of  pity  like  all  other  helpless 
beings  among  us,  and  especially 
the  Imperial  Courts  have  always 
bestowed  some  share  of  attention 
on  their  relief. 

Japan  has  experienced  two  great 
Renaissances,  one  called  the  Reno¬ 
vation  of  Taikwa  when  the  country 
was  opened  to  Chinese  civilization 
1281  years  ago,  and  the  other  des¬ 
ignated  the  Restoration  of  Meiji 
at  the  beginning  of  contact  with 
the  Western  and  American  culture 
and  institutions  sixty  years  ago. 

The  former  was  merely  Oriental, 
while  the  latter  was  world-wide, 
and  although,  with  each  Renais¬ 
sance,  the  blind  in  our  country  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  the  people 
as  a  conspicuous  element  of  society, 
an  active  interest  in  providing  an 
education  for  the  blind  was  also 
aroused  among  some  philanthro¬ 
pists,  particularly  during  the  Res¬ 
toration  of  Meiji.  It  need  scarcely 
be  mentioned  that  it  was  influenced 
by  the  introduction  of  the  human- 


itarianism,  culture,  and  education 
which  were  then  blooming  in 
Europe  and  America. 

The  blind,  in  Japan  have  been 
protected  and  trained,  in  one  occu¬ 
pation  or  another,  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  and  as  the  result  of  many 
years  of  successful  trial,  massage, 
shampooing,  acupuncture  and  the 
Japanese  music,  which  consists  of 
Samisen  and  Koto,  both  string  in¬ 
struments,  have  been  picked  out  as 
the  most  suitable  occupations  for 
the  blind,  and  they  are,  even  today, 
playing  their  parts.  So  it  is  very 
clear  that  instead  of  being  a  burden 
to  society,  the  blind  have  been  well 
able  to  support  themselves. 

In  843,  Prince  Hitoyasu  was  born, 
the  fourth  son  to  the  54th  Emperor 
Ninmyo,  and  appointed  governor 
of  the  two  provinces  when  he  was 
quite  young,  but  unfortunately  los¬ 
ing  all  his  sight  of  eye-disease  at 
his  twenty-eighth  year,  he  entered 
the  priesthood.  Being  a  man  of 
high  education,  he  was  well  versed 
in  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese 
literatures  and  also  had  a  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  music.  He  sometimes  in¬ 
vited  the  blind  who  lived  in  Kyoto, 
then  the  capital  of  Japan,  and  in 
that  neighborhood,  to  the  parties 
he  held  for  their  recreation ;  and  he 
took  delight  in  poetry  and  music 
with  them  on  those  occasions.  He 
also  generously  divided  the  prod¬ 
ucts  from  his  own  fief  among  the 
same  blind  as  alms  every  year. 

After  his  death,  by  his  will  such 
alms  were  given  to  the  blind  all 
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over  the  country  by  the  successive 
Emperors.  He  was  benevolence  it¬ 
self  and  has  been  respected  as  a 
patron  of  the  blind.  The  subsequent 
sympathy  for  the  blind  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  them  originated  through  his 
realization  of  their  needs.  After¬ 
ward,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  in  addition  to  the  alms 
from  the  Emperors,  subscriptions 
from  the  Tokugawa  Shogun,  leader 
of  the  military  families,  and  from 
some  people  who  gave  to  com¬ 
memorate  lucky  events  and  un¬ 
lucky  affairs  which  had  happened 
in  their  own  homes,  were  distrib¬ 
uted  among  the  blind  as  the  pay  for 
their  prayers  that  peace  might  reign 
over  the  land. 

In  886,  in  memory  of  the  blind 
Prince  Hitoyasu,  his  blind  attend¬ 
ants  were  for  the  first  time  ap¬ 
pointed  as  officers  for  the  blind  by 
the  55th  Emperor  Koko,  brother  of 
Hitoyasu,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Empress  Dowager,  mother 
of  the  beloved  Hitoyasu. 

There  were  formerly  two  classes 
of  blind  in  our  country,  one,  the 
Todo  by  name,  consisted  of  blind 
laymen,  and  the  other,  the  Moso,  of 
blind  monks.  The  Prince  Hitoyasu 
is  called  the  father  of  the  former. 
And  after  that,  many  government 
posts  and  ranks  for  the  blind  were 
established  and  the  officers  were  ap¬ 
pointed  and  the  ranks  conferred 
among  the  Todo,  to  look  after  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  throughout  the 
country.  The  chief  officer  was  called 
formerly  “Kengyo”  and  the  next, 
“Sokengyo,”  who  followed  by  many 
“Kengyo”  and  others,  supervised 
all  the  blind  of  the  Todo  class.  At 


first  “Kengyo,”  “Sokengyo,  ”  the 
most  honorable  posts,  and  others 
were  won  not  only  by  ability  in  mas¬ 
sage,  acupuncture  or  music,  but  also 
by  character — that  is,  character  was 
an  important  factor  for  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  “Kengyo”  and  “Sokengyo. ” 
But  afterward,  the  blind  who  had 
more  or  less  abilitv  offered  some 

m' 

money  to  “Sokengyo”  according  to 
the  posts  they  wished — that  is  to 
say,  they  bought  their  posts  with 
money.  And  the  money  the  blind 
paid  for  the  positions  was  divided 
among  the  officers  as  salaries.  So 
sometimes  capable  blind  men  be¬ 
came  officers ;  but,  again,  there  were 
many  nominal  officers.  However,  I 
dare  say,  the  highest  position  such 
as  “Sokengyo”  could  never  be  won 
without  ability  and  character.  Such 
an  evil  custom  came  from  the  im¬ 
moral  policy  by  which  they  wanted 
to  feather  their  nests  without  work¬ 
ing.  So  some  of  them  were  not 
only  appointed  to  honorable  posts 
and  had  high  ranks  conferred  but 
also  made  much  money,  and  at  last 
there  were  some  who  carried  on  the 
trade  of  money  lenders  to  supply 
such  people  with  money  to  buy  their 
positions. 

At  the  same  time  the  Govern¬ 
ment  increased  the  tax  which  had 
long  been  levied  throughout  the 
country  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind 
while  a  poor  rate  was  levied  for  the 
blind  and  they  had  only  to  pay  a 
small  fee  to  the  guild  of  their  own 
locality.  Besides,  the  Government 
protected  them  in  every  possible 
way.  For  example,  in  those  days, 
when  disputes  arose  between  cred¬ 
itors  and  debtors,  the  judges  used 
to  favor  the  debtor,  or  the  poorer 
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side.  But  whenever  a  blind  person 
was  concerned  in  the  dispute,  the 
judges  favored  him,  whether  cred¬ 
itor  or  debtor.  So  far  they  were 
cared  for  very  well,  the  Government 
protected  them  as  objects  of  pity 
and  overlooked  their  evil  deeds,  but 
some  blind  persons  always  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  protection  and  in¬ 
dulgence. 

The  essential  occupations  of  the 
blind  in  the  Todo  class  in  the  past 
were  to  play  Biwa,  a  kind  of  musical 
instrument,  to  recite  a  sutra  and  to 
pray  that  heaven  and  earth  might 
be  eternal,  the  Imperial  Throne  last 
long,  peace  reign  over  the  land  and 
the  country  be  safe;  and  for  these 
prayers  they  were  paid.  But  on  the 
other  side,  many  blind  persons  stood 
against  such  evil  enterprise  and 
some  made  Koto  and  Samisen  and 
others  massage,  shampooing,  and 
acupuncture  respectively  their  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  a  very  few  occupied 
themselves  with  literature. 

These  professions  had  originated 
in  ancient  times,  but  some  blind 
persons,  elaborating  their  arts, 
started  new  schools  and  transmitted 
them  from  generation  to  generation 
— for  example,  Yatsuhashi  Kengyo, 
Ikuta  Kengyo,  and  Yamada  Kengyo 
being  fathers  of  Koto,  Ishimura 
Kengyo,  of  Samisen,  Yamase  Keng¬ 
yo  and  Sugiyama  Kengyo,  of  acu- 
pucture,  Kosaka  Kengyo,  of  mas¬ 
sage  and  Hanawa  Sokengyo  and 
others,  of  Japanese  literature.  Es¬ 
pecially  among  others,  Hanawa — 
early-blind — had  such  a  retentive 
memory  and  extensive  learning  as 
to  have  attained  everlasting  fame  by 
compiling  voluminous  histories  and 


other  elaborate  works  amounting  to 
about  one  thousand  volumes.  Mr. 
M.  Anagnos  gives,  in  his  “Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind”  a  detailed  account 
of  this  fact  as  follows : — 

“It  is  curious  that  a  pagan  and 
uncivilized  nation  should  have  set 
a  good  example  to  enlightened 
Christians  in  this  respect.  It  is 
stated,  in  Charlevoix’s  history,  that 
in  Japan  the  blind  were  long  ago 
made  to  fill  a  comparatively  useful 
sphere.  The  government  kept  a 
large  number  of  them  in  an  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  their  business  was  to 
learn  the  history  of  the  empire 
through  all  the  remote  ages,  to  ar¬ 
range  it  systematically  by  chapter 
and  verse  in  their  memories,  and  to 
transmit  it  from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  per¬ 
ennial  walking  and  talking  library 
of  useful  historical  knowledge.”  And 
we  have  had  other  blind  men  who 
practiced  some  work  of  this  kind. 

The  Moso  class  of  blind  monks 
was  organized  by  the  most  famous 
Buddhist  Kukwai.  It  belongs  to  the 
Tendai  Sect  of  Buddhism  and  the 
blind  monks  made  it  their  important 
work  to  play  Biwa,  to  travel  here 
and  there  for  study  and  to  pray  for 
the  people  for  the  safety  in  four 
seasons  and  in  the  hottest  period 
of  summer,  for  alms. 

As  you  see,  though  there  were 
some  defects  and  weak  points  in  the 
blind  world,  most  of  the  blind  were 
trained  with  strict  regulations  in 
their  guilds  and  did  their  best  to 
elaborate  their  arts  and  to  develop 
their  character. 

In  the  year  1870,  a  great  change 
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was  made.  The  Government  caught 
many  new  world-wide  inspirations 
and  at  the  same  time  found  our  con¬ 
ventional  systems  to  be  irrational 
and  abolished  the  posts  of  the  blind 
officials,  doing  away  altogether  with 
the  poor  rate  and  reliefs  for  them. 
This,  cruel  as  it  may  appear,  has 
been  a  great  blessing  in  disguise, 
for  under  the  old  regime,  the  blind 
were  always  objects  of  pity  and  in¬ 
dulgence  and  in  fact  were  in  the 
long  run  killed  with  too  much  kind¬ 
ness.  Under  present  conditions,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  sympathized  with  and 
helped  to  help  themselves,  much  to 
their  improvement  as  useful  mem¬ 
bers  of  society. 

Dr.  R.  S.  French  discusses  in  his 
‘‘The  Education  of  the  Blind,”  as 
follows: — “No  subject  has  more 
seriously  engaged  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  given  thought  to 
the  condition  of  the  blind  than  that 
of  trades  and  occupation. 

“Long  before  education  had  as¬ 
sumed  the  aspect  of  a  problem,  so¬ 
cially-minded  individuals  and  insti¬ 
tutions  had  given  some  attention 
to  their  industrial  possibilities.  In 
at  least  two  important  instances  a 
solution  well  in  accord  with  the  so¬ 
cial  development  and  prosperity  of 
the  people  as  a  whole  had  been 
found.  These  instances  are  those 
of  the  blind  fortune  tellers  of  China 
and  the  blind  masseurs  of  Japan. 
The  latter  demand  our  further  at¬ 
tention  at  this  point  because  of  two 
noteworthy  aspects,  namely  their 
training  and  the  formation  of  a 
guild  with  virtual  monopoly  of  mas¬ 
sage,” - the  blind  people  with  us 

have  made  quite  a  class  by  them¬ 


selves  through  monopoly  of  some 
occupations  peculiar  to  them — such 
as  massage,  acupuncture,  and,  in 
particular,  music.  And  up  to  very 
recently  none  but  the  blind,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  were  engaged  in  the 
above  occupations. 

Of  late,  however,  seeing  people 
have  entered  into  the  same  arena  as 
the  blind  and  the  competition  is  in 
consequence  becoming  a  keen  one. 
And  this  is  an  unavoidable  circum¬ 
stance  in  our  country ;  for  first  of  all 
we  have  a  big  population,  and  not 
so  many  jobs  in  proportion  to  it, 
and  with  the  introduction  of  West¬ 
ern  and  American  material  civiliza¬ 
tion,  our  mode  of  living  growing 
less  simple  and  the  competition  of 
living  getting  more  keen,  some  see¬ 
ing  people  are  now  obliged  to  in¬ 
vade  even  the  particular  field  of  the 
blind.  Thus  the  blind  in  Japan  will 
have  in  the  future  to  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  seeing  in  the 
competition  of  living,  and  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  of  the  seeing. 

To  quote  Dr.  French  again,  “mas¬ 
sage  as  a  means  of  maintaining  good 
health  is  much  older  and  better 
known  in  the  Far  East  than  in  the 
Occident  and  is  much  more  gener¬ 
ally  practiced  at  the  present  time  in 
India,  China,  and  Japan  than  in  the 
West.  A  special  profession  has 
grown  up,  with  a  technique  all  its 
own,  empirical  in  origin  but  very 
thorough  and  very  effective.  More 
specially  in  Japan  but  in  a  lesser 
degree  in  all  the  Far  East  this  tech¬ 
nique  is  imparted  by  the  apprentice 
system  in  a  more  or  less  well-defined 
guild;  and  in  Japan  this  guild  of 
masseurs  has  consisted  largely  of 
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the  blind.  Their  skill  in  the  manip¬ 
ulation  of  muscles  and  joints  is 
very  great  and  their  services  are 
(and  have  been)  in  almost  universal 
demand.  The  guild  of  masseurs  in¬ 
cludes  men  and  women  who  make 
their  rounds  either  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  or  late  in  the  evening,  their 
presence  being  heralded  by  blowing 
on  a  small  whistle.  Both  this  guild 
and  a  guild  of  fortune  tellers  and 
musicians  are  very  ancient,  dating 
back  to  about  850  A.  D.”  His  views 
hold  with  the  past  conditions  more 
than  with  the  present,  and  though 
he  suggested  the  field  of  massage 
more  emphatically,  we  have  had  a 
similar  situation  with  music.  And 
moreover,  as  we  could  not  bring 
mere  empirical  arts  into  progressive 
harmony  with  present  conditions, 
the  blind  have  elaborated  some  sci¬ 
ences  for  massage,  acupuncture,  and 
music.  So  now,  to  acquire  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  arts 


of  massage,  acupuncture,  and  music, 
pupils  spend  at  least  from  four  to 
seven  years  at  the  schools  for  the 
blind.  And  it  is  also  imperative  for 
each  such  pupil  to  have  received, 
prior  to,  and  at  the  same  time  with, 
his  course  of  massage,  acupuncture, 
or  music,  a  good  general  education 
as  his  background.  As  before  stated, 
massage,  acupuncture,  and  music 
are  the  most  important  vocations  of 
the  blind,  though  they  no  longer 
monopolize  them.  We  at  present 
cannot  find  out  any  other  better 
ones  for  them  and  the  best  experts 
and  the  greatest  people  we  found  in 
the  fields  of  these  subjects  have  been 
the  blind  who  have  been  studying 
these  subjects  hardest,  and  most  sys¬ 
tematically.  Therefore,  we  put  mas¬ 
sage,  acupuncture,  and  music  in  the 
courses  of  study  as  vocational  sub¬ 
jects  together  with  literary  subjects 
at  the  schools  for  the  blind. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  Sept,  issue) 
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A  Vocational  Guidance  Course  for  the  Blind 

By  Edward  K.  Campbell* 


uT  TOCATIONAL  Guidance”  is  a 
V  relatively  new  term,  coined  to 
describe  the  efforts  of  the 
modern  school  and  business  organi¬ 
zation  to  help  people  find  the  occupa¬ 
tions  for  which  they  are  best  fitted. 
These  efforts  are  in  turn  a  result  of 
the  school’s  attempt  to  equip  its  gra¬ 
duates  more  efficiently  for  life,  and  of 
the  business  world’s  attempt  to  show 
humanity  that  it  does  care  after  all 
for  the  individual.  Although  one  can 
not  understand  intelligently  the  im¬ 
portance  of  vocational  guidance  un¬ 
less  he  keeps  in  mind  the  point  of 
view  both  of  the  school  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  world,  the  writer  intends  now  to 
stress  the  educational  side,  and  will 
further  limit  himself  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  economic  interests  of  a 
particular  group,  the  blind.  The  writer 
is  himself  blind,  and  feels  that  he  has 
some  background  for  this  article. 

We  have  gotten  to  that  place  in  the 
work  for  the  blind  where  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  help  the  blind  while  yet 
in  school  to  choose  an  occupation  in 
life.  We  feel  that  such  a  course  is 
needed.  We  have  known  those  in 
school  who  seemed  to  be  wasting 
their  time  because  they  did  not  know 
what  they  would  do  when  they  fin¬ 
ished  schooling,  and  therefore  had 
nothing  particular  to  work  for  while 
at  school.  Either  they  had  not  given 
this  matter  serious  thought,  or,  having 
done  so,  the  problem  loomed  so  large 
that  they  set  it  aside  for  a  day  of 
reckoning  which  they  attempted  to 
defer  as  long  as  possible.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  known  rather 
frivolous  lads  to  grow  very  serious 


when  asked  flatly,  ‘‘What  are  you 
going  to  do  when  you  get  out?”  We 
have  known  boys  to  talk  long  and 
fervently  on  this  topic.  We  have  been 
impressed  moreover  in  reading  arti¬ 
cles  about  successful  blind  persons, 
with  the  length  of  time  that  it  took 
some  of  them  to  find  themselves.  We 
do  not  condemn  this  “feeling  about” 
after  graduation ;  many  of  our  seeing 
friends  do  the  same,  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  this  apparent  loss  of  direc¬ 
tion  is  not  due  to  the  blind  person’s 
indecision  as  to  his  life  work,  but  to 
the  unwillingness  of  the  world  to  let 
him  try  his  chosen  occupation. 

We  feel  that  a  vocational  guidance 
course  in  schools  for  the  blind  should 
come  during  the  last  year  of  grade 
school  work,  or  the  first  year  of  high 
school.  In  schools  for  the  seeing  vo¬ 
cational  guidance  is  begun  in  junior 
high  school,  not  always  as  a  definite 
course,  but  often  as  a  curriculum,  de¬ 
vised  so  as  to  give  the  pupils  a  chance 
to  find  out  what  various  occupations 
are  like.  Often  too,  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  is  nothing  more  than  a  method 
of  presenting  the  regular  grade  and 
high  school  subjects  such  as  will  en¬ 
able  the  pupils  to  see  that  they  bear 
a  vital  relation  to  the  business  world. 
The  blind  child  should  have  the  vo¬ 
cational  aspect  of  education  presented 
to  him  at  the  same  time  as  his  seeing 
brother,  if  he  is  to  keep  up  with 
normal  children.  Moreover,  blind 
children  reach  the  last  grades  of  ele- 
mentarv  school  and  the  first  of  sec- 
ondary  school  at  a  more  advanced 
age  than  their  seeing  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  therefore  should  have  a 
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deeper  interest  in  the  problem  of 
choosing  a  life  work.  We  have  often 
heard  blind  students  ask,  “Why  should 
I  go  on  with  high  school  work?  Of 
what  practical  value  will  it  be  to  me 
when  I  get  through?”  We  earnestly 
hope  that  the  blind  students  of  today 
appreciate  more  keenly  the  value  of 
a  high  school  education  than  did 
blind  students  of  ten  years  ago  when 
we  answered  the  above  questions  by 
deciding  to  enter  high  school  and  go 
on  to  college.  However,  this  question 
is  a  fair  one,  and  is  asked  by  many  a 
blind  student  capable  of  mastering 
high  school  and  college  work.  For 
these  reasons,  therefore,  we  feel  that 
there  is  no  more  strategic  point  for  a 
vocational  guidance  course  in  schools 
for  the  blind  than  during  the  last  year 
of  grammar  school  or  the  first  year  of 
high  school. 

And  of  what  should  this  course 
consist  ? 

First,  such  a  course  should  extend 
over  at  least  one  term  and  should 
be  allowed  as  much  time  per  week  as 
the  courses  prescribed  by  the  state 
boards  of  education. 

Secondly,  it  should  consist  of  the 
careful  study  and  frank  discussion  of 
articles  appearing  or  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Maga¬ 
zine  for  the  blind  under  the  heading 
“Experiences  and  Suggestions  for 
Success,”  or  of  articles  about  success¬ 
ful  blind  persons  which  have  appeared 
and  will  continue  to  appear  in  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  and  other  re¬ 
liable  papers.  For  this  course  we 
need  a  sympathetic  teacher  who  has 
worked  with  the  blind  for  some  time, 
knows  their  problems,  and  is  willing 


to  thrash  out  these  problems  with 
them  frankly  and  carefully. 

Thirdly,  this  course  should  consist 
of  lectures  or  informal  talks  by  suc¬ 
cessful  blind  persons,  perhaps  the  very 
persons  if  possible  about  whom  the 
student  has  been  studying.  The  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  given  opportunity  to 
ask  these  persons  questions  about 
their  work,  and  to  have  personal  con¬ 
ferences  with  them  in  which  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  individual  case  may  be  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Fourthly,  the  course  should  include 
talks  by  and  with  broad-minded  far- 
seeing,  and  influential  seeing  men  and 
women,  likely  sooner  or  later  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  blind,  if  not  already  doing 
so,  or  whose  colleagues  in  busi¬ 
ness  are  likely  to  employ  the  blind. 
Let  such  persons  present  the  point  of 
view  of  the  seeing  world,  sympathe¬ 
tically,  but  frankly  and  carefully.  Let 
them  too  be  subject  to  questions  and 
personal  conferences.  The  blind  stu¬ 
dents  would  also  find  opportunity  to 
present  to  these  seeing  persons  their 
point  of  view  which  the  seeing  per¬ 
sons  could  think  over  and  carry  back 
to  their  business  associates.  Such  a 
contact  should  include  an  opportunity 
for  the  seeing  persons  to  see  the  blind 
at  work  and  at  play,  in  the  class  room 
and  out  of  it,  so  that  they  may  know 
how  the  blind  do  things,  not  when  on 
exhibition,  but  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances.  These  contacts  might  help 
solve  the  problem  of  getting  the  public 
to  give  the  blind  a  chance  to  show 
what  they  can  do  in  the  business 
world. 

Fifthly,  if  the  students  have  any 
ideas  or  interests  which  seem  to  lead 
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them  to  occupations  never  before  at¬ 
tempted  by  the  blind,  and  if,  after 
careful  consideration,  they  care  to 
voice  their  thoughts,  they  should  sub¬ 
mit  these  ideas  to  the  class  for  candid 
discussion,  to  personal  conferences 
with  the  teacher  and  others,  and  to 
careful,  self-directed  inquiry,  all  these 
means  being  employed  to  test  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  the  students’  ideas. 

So  far  from  leaving  the  student 
with  the  idea  that  all  pioneering  fields 
of  vocational  guidance  for  the  blind 
is  over,  this  course  should  do  all  it 
can  to  stimulate  pioneering  in  this 
field.  It  should  also  be  able  to  lead 
the  blind  to  the  beginning  of  the 
beaten  tracks,  to  a  general  under¬ 
standing  of  the  tried  and  true  voca¬ 
tions.  Certainly,  however,  the  pioneer 
spirit  should  be  allowed  full  play  in 
the  lives  of  these  young  people  while 
they  are  still  young,  the  time  when 
this  spirit  has  its  strongest  grip  on 
their  whole  being.  They  may  never 
be  so  enthusiastic  again,  never  again 
may  they  be  so  anxious  to  try  some¬ 
thing  new.  But  our  young  adventurers 
should  be  warned  that  pioneering  is 
serious  business  and  that  “wild-cat” 
schemes  will  not  work,  and  can  not 
have  serious  consideration. 

Sixthly,  we  again  stress  the  personal 
conference.  Of  all  the  courses  in  the 
curriculum,  this  course  should,  nay 
must,  be  built  around  the  individual. 
Personal  conferences  between  student 
and  teacher,  between  student  and  out¬ 
side  lecturers  should  be  held  as  often 
as  is  possible  and  necessary  to  enable 
the  individual  to  discover  his  fitness 
for  this  or  that  occupation. 

Lastly,  without  special  effort  on  any¬ 
one’s  part,  this  course  would  certainly 


do  more  than  help  blind  persons  to 
find  the  proper  means  of  earning  a 
living.  It  would  show  them  how  they 
must  fit  into  the  whole  social  scheme 
during  working  hours  and  after.  In 
short,  the  course  would  be  to  them 
not  only  a  means  of  finding  a  way  to 
to  earn  a  living;  it  would  also  help 
them  to  live.  To  live  is  a  far  greater 
problem  than  to  earn  a  living. 

In  some  schools  for  the  blind,  more 
vocational  courses  are  being  given. 
The  time-honored  chair  caning,  piano 
tuning,  broom  making,  and  rug  or 
basket  weaving  need  not  be  the  only 
occupations  outside  of  music  which 
the  blind  may  learn,  but  has  any 
school  established  a  course  to  find  out 
what  occupation  a  blind  boy  or  girl 
really  wants  and  is  able  to  follow  ? 
Or  if  no  course  has  been  given,  has 
any  systematic  method  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  same  purpose  been  used?  We 
believe  that  five  school  periods  a  week 
or  their  equivalent,  for  one  term 
would  not  be  spending  too  much  time 
on  this  important  aspect  of  education 
of  the  blind.  We  believe  that  it  is 
time  that  such  a  course  was  tried. 


Elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa 

Word  has  reached  the  Outlook  of 
two  blind  college  students  who 
have  this  year  won  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
keys. 

Miss  Helen  Katherine  Smith, 
elected  to  this  fraternity  at  Vassar, 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  Gregory 
Sullivan  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  blind 
since  birth,  has  also  won  this  dis¬ 
tinction  at  the  University  of 
Georgia. 
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Geschichte  des  Blindenwesens 

Kretschmer’s  Geschichte  des 
Blindenwesens,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Ratibor  in  1925,  is  one  of 
the  few  scientific  treatments  of 
blindness  from  the  general  social 
and  economic  point  of  view.  In 
many  respects  it  excels  Best’s 
monumental  work  or  even  the 
writings  of  Mell  and  Heller.  The 
book  is  superior  to  Best’s  in  that 
it  presents  a  much  more  intimate 
view,  the  view  of  one  directly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  problems  and 
the  inner  psychology  of  the  blind ; 
it  excels  Mell  in  acumen  and  in 
breadth  of  view  and  appeals  to  the 
general  reader  more  than  Heller’s 
meticulous  scholarship.  While  the 
title  leads  one  to  expect  a  work 
dealing  with  everything  pertaining 
to  the  blind  from  earliest  times 
down  to  the  beginning  of  general 
organized  institutional  care  and  in¬ 
struction,  this  brief  treatise  really 
traces  the  evolution  of  the  more 
humane  treatment  of  the  blind  up 
to  and  through  that  period  when 
the  achievements  of  many  out¬ 
standing  blind  persons  called  the 
attention  of  clear-visioned  philan¬ 


thropists  to  the  possibilities  of  edu¬ 
cated  self-helpfulness.  Its  sub-title 
might  well  be  “A  Study  in  Social 
Progress.” 

Among  the  most  outstanding 
facts  brought  forth  in  this  fascinat¬ 
ing  record  is  that  those  Christian 
charities  which  ultimately  brought 
about  the  education  of  the  blind  in 
the  West  were  not  spasmodic  or 
emotional,  but  reasoned  and  sane, 
and  tended  more  and  more  toward 
“aiding  the  blind  to  aid  themselves.” 
A  vast  flood  of  recent  writing  has 
belittled  both  the  Church  in  its 
charitable  efforts  and  the  whole 
Christian  social  philosophy.  We 
need  a  strong  treatment  of  more  or 
less  rigid  historical  courses  to  bring 
us  back  to  that  mental  health  which 
will  enable  us  to  realize  the  funda¬ 
mental  social  importance  of  the 
great  religions.  But  for  Christian¬ 
ity  the  state  of  the  blind  would  be 
sad  indeed. 

It  is  refreshing  also  to  find  Kret¬ 
schmer  paying  high  tribute  to 
Hairy  and  his  work.  While  realiz¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  such  as 
Maria  Theresia  von  Paradis  in 
pointing  the  way,  he  shows  how 
“sighted  persons  of  genius,  the 
Haiiys  and  Kleins  and  Howes, 
alone  made  possible  the  thorough 

and  svstematic  education  of  the 

•/ 

blind.  Kretschmer  would  above  all 
fit  blind  children  and  adults  to  be¬ 
come  members  of  a  seeing  commu¬ 
nity  by  the  sharpening  of  that  “in¬ 
ner  vision,”  along  with  essential 
physical  orientation  and  vocational 
training. 

R.  S.  French 

Editor’s  Note:  A  review  of  Geschichte  des 
Blindenwesens  appears  in  Le  Valentin  Haiiy  Jan¬ 
vier  Mars,  1927. 
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Our  Guest  from  Japan 

In  work  for  the  blind  that  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas  among  people  of  all 
nations  which  extends  knowledge  of 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  is  well 
nigh  indispensable ;  our  cosmos  is 
such  a  circumscribed  cosmos  that 
all  we  can  learn  from  every  source 
is  still  too  little.  From  Japan  we 
have  had  the  privilege  of  learning 
some  admirable  lessons  as  respects 
the  education  of  the  young  blind 
through  the  visit  to  the  United 
States,  extending  one  year — March, 
1926,  to  April,  1927 — of  Mr.  U. 
Akiba,  Professor  in  the  Tokyo 
School  for  the  Blind,  who  Avas  sent 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Japan¬ 
ese  government.  What  he  learned 
from  us  may  be  put  to  early  use 
when  he  returns  home  a  year  hence 
after  another  twelvemonth  abroad, 
and  this  in  Europe,  for  he  assured 
the  writer  that  the  time  spent  with 
us  had  been  very  fruitful  in  way  of 
suggestion  and  inspiration.  All  that 
there  was  to  see  and  learn  Mr. 
Akiba  appropriated  wherever  he 
went.  Never  have  I  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  more  avid  mind. 

Personally  this  keen  student  was 
most  agreeable  and  not  only  increased 
our  respect  for  the  Japanese  intel¬ 
lectual  but  also,  insofar  as  one  cour¬ 
teous  and  appreciative  visitor  could, 
he  improved  the  quality  of  and 
added  to  the  sum  of  international 
comity.  In  his  long  stay  at  Perkins 
Institution,  where  he  attended  the 
Harvard  Course  (at  the  same  time 
carrying  forward  advanced  studies 
at  Harvard  University),  his  two 
visits  at  the  New  York  Institute, 


his  briefer  calls  at  several  other 
schools  and  on  workers  for  the  blind 
in  every  place  visited,  his  atten¬ 
dance  at  the  biennial  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  Blind,  he  made  friends 
of  all  who  came  to  know  him. 

In  Mr.  Akiba’s  brief  address  at 
the  meeting  of  the  instructors  he 
gave  an  account  of  the  beginnings 
of  education  of  the  blind  in  Japan 
and  later  he  prepared  a  paper  on 
“The  Blind  in  Japan”  which  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  has  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  publishing. 

Let  there  be  many  such  ambassa¬ 
dors  to  our  shores  that  we  may 
learn  the  better  ways  and  enjoy  the 
spirit  of  amity  and  cooperation. 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve. 

The  Stainsby-Wayne  Braille 
Writer 

The  Foundation  has  recently  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  London,  an  im¬ 
proved  model  of  the  Stainsby-Wayne 
Braille  Writer,  which  should  be 
better  known  to  American  users  of 
Braille.  This  little  machine  has  sev¬ 
eral  advantages  which  appeal  to  cer¬ 
tain  American  users.  It  does  very 
satisfactory  interlining  and  is  quite 
portable,  weighing  but  five  and  a 
half  pounds.  The  board  upon  which 
it  rests  folds  so  that  it  goes  into  a 
very  neat  compact  case,  measuring 
15"xlO"xl5".  Thick  or  thin  paper 
(10"xl3jV')  can  be  used  on  these 
machines.  The  Foundation  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  further  information 
regarding  this  machine. 
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N.  F.  Walker 

Dr.  Newton  Farmer  Walker,  for 
sixty-one  years  superintendent  of 
the  South  Carolina  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  at  Cedar  Spring, 
passed  away  February  4th,  1927, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

The  Institute  for  the  Blind  at 
Cedar  Spring  was  founded  in  1849 
by  Dr.  Walker’s  father,  Reverend 
N.  P.  Walker,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  1866.  For  many  years  his  son, 
W.  Laurens  Walker,  grandson  of 
the  founder,  has  been  associated 
with  him  in  the  work  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute. 

For  his  accomplishments  as  an 
educator  and  a  benefactor  in  the 
chosen  field  of  his  life  work,  Dr. 
Walker  was  signally  honored  sev¬ 
eral  times  with  the  conferring  of 
degrees,  the  general  assembly  of 
South  Carolina  twice  making 
awards  while  in  1874,  while  he  was 
yet  a  young  man,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  was 
conferred  on  him  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  Gallaudet  College, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  state  legislature  in 
1909  and  three  years  later  a  con¬ 
current  resolution  by  the  same 
body  honored  him  with  a  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philanthropy  and  Charity 
“as  a  fitting  testimonial  of  his  worth 
and  usefulness  as  a  life  laborer  in 
the  vineyard  and  as  a  benefactor 
to  South  Carolina’s  unfortunate 
children.” 

As  Dr.  Walker  had  taken  over 
the  work  of  education  for  the  deaf 
and  blind  from  the  hands  of  his 
father,  so  he  passed  it  on  to  his 


own  children  and  grandchildren, 
this  being  a  distinction  of  the  Walk¬ 
er  family  not  shared  by  any  other 
family  in  the  county,  it  is  thought. 
All  three  sons  engaged  in  the  work, 
one  having  remained  at  Cedar 
Spring  with  Captain  Walker  and 
assisted  in  the  administration  of 
the  South  Carolina  school  while  H. 
E.  Walker,  a  second  son,  only  re¬ 
cently  retired  from  being  the  active 
superintendent  of  the  Tennessee  in¬ 
stitution.  Dr.  A.  H.  Walker  now 
holds  a  similar  position  with  the 
Florida  institution.  Two  grand¬ 
children,  W.  Laurens  Walker,  Jr., 
and  Miss  Louisa  Walker,  have  also 
entered  the  profession  of  teaching 
the  deaf  and  blind,  thus  perpetuat¬ 
ing  the  distinction. 

Catherine  Thomas  de  La  Mache 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Catherine 
Thomas  de  la  Mache,  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  School  for  the  Blind  for  the 
past  twenty  years,  is  recorded.  Mrs. 
de  la  Mache  was  a  teacher  in  the 
school  for  many  years,  and,  upon 
the  resignation  of  Miss  Harris  in 
1924,  she  was  elected  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  principal  of  the  literary  de¬ 
partment. 

Mrs.  de  la  Mache  was  born  in 
Birkenhead,  England,  but  had  been 
a  resident  of  Pittsburgh  since  early 
girlhood.  Before  her  marriage  to 
Dr.  Louis  P.  de  la  Mache  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  she  had  been  a  teacher  in 
the  Chartiers  Valley  School.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband,  she  be¬ 
gan  her  work  in  teaching  the  blind, 
and  in  this  field  she  was  actively 
and  successively  engaged  until  the 
time  of  her  death. 
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Randolph  Reynolds  Pratt 

Randolph  Reynolds  Pratt,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  New  Mexico  School 
for  the  Blind,  who  for  over  seven¬ 
teen  years  gave  unselfish  devotion 
toward  building  up  that  institution, 
died  April  11,  1927.  His  untimely 
death  was  a  great  shock  and  a  ter¬ 
rible  loss,  not  only  to  his  friends 
and  associates  and  the  school  he 
so  dutifully  served,  but  to  the  whole 
State  of  New  Mexico. 

The  history  of  Mr.  Pratt’s  con¬ 
nection  with  the  School  for  the 
Blind  is  a  record  of  unusual  achieve¬ 
ment  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 
In  September,  1909,  he  came  to  New 
Mexico  from  the  East,  where  he  had 
been  teaching  in  the  Pittsburgh 
School  for  the  Blind  under  Mr. 
Thomas  S.  McAloney.  His  was  the 
distinction  of  being  the  youngest 
superintendent  engaged  in  teaching 
the  blind.  Plis  profession  presented 
a  wide  field  of  opportunity  for  a 
man  of  his  capabilities  and  experi¬ 
ence.  However,  when  he  came  to 
a  desert  spot  which  was  very  un¬ 
lovely  and  unpromising,  he  found  a 
school  consisting  of  one  building 
and  having  an  enrollment  of  seven 
pupils  awaiting  him  ;  a  prospect  bar¬ 
ren  enough  to  have  discouraged  the 
ordinary  person  at  the  start.  But 
Mr.  Pratt  caught  the  gleam  of  a 
promise  in  what  he  beheld. 

Without  regard  to  the  numerous 
appeals  for  his  service  in  larger 
schools  where  greater  personal  rec¬ 
ognition  might  have  been  afforded  him, 
he  began  his  work  for  the  New  Mex¬ 
ico  School  for  the  Blind,  and  now 
through  his  untiring  effort  and  in¬ 
fluence  the  school  has  an  enrollment 


of  eighty-six  pupils,  and  includes 
six  modern  and  well-equipped 
buildings,  with  a  seventh,  a  par- 
fectly  equipped  kindergarten  build¬ 
ing,  well  under  way  of  construction. 

All  of  which  the  school  is  com¬ 
prised  is  a  monument  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Randolph  Reynolds  Pratt. 
It  is  his  handiwork.  He  gave  not 
service  alone  but  service  with  love, 
holding  his  superintendency 
throughout  the  changing  adminis¬ 
trations  of  government. 

A  few  years  after  Mr.  Pratt  came 
to  the  school,  he  married  Miss  Ruth 
Woodbury,  a  talented  young  violin¬ 
ist  and  pianist  of  Boston,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Fortunately  for  the  school, 
their  lives  were  such  a  harmonious 
blend  of  interests  and  ideals  that 
Mrs.  Pratt  is  able  now  to  take  her 
husband’s  place. 

Evelyn  McVey 

N.  Amanda  Moore 

Miss  N.  Amanda  Moore,  veteran 
teacher  in  the  Arkansas  School  for 
the  Blind,  died  at  the  school  March 
9,  1927. 

Miss  Moore  had  been  confined  to 
her  bed  for  eleven  months  following 
a  stroke  of  paralysis.  She  had  spent 
most  of  her  life  in  the  institution, 
having  lost  her  sight  as  a  very 
young  girl.  She  received  her  diplo¬ 
ma  in  1878,  was  elected  a  teacher 
immediately  after  her  graduation 
and  engaged  in  this  work  until  she 
was  stricken  in  April,  1926. 

Miss  Moore  was  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Association  for 
the  Blind,  organized  in  1919.  It 
had  been  an  ambition  of  hers  for 
years  to  have  such  an  organization, 
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composed  of  ex-pupils  and  others  in¬ 
terested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 
She  was  very  active  in  the  work  of 
the  Association  and  was  the  donor 
of  the  largest  single  contribution, 
which  has  been  received,  for  a  pro¬ 
posed  Industrial  Home  for  Blind 
Women.  When  the  Home  becomes 
a  reality  it  will  be  named  “The 
Amanda  Moore  Industrial  Home 
for  Blind  Women.” 

Jane  Schofield 

Miss  Jane  Schofield,  a  former 
teacher  of  the  Indiana  School  for 
the  Blind,  died  on  April  3rd.  She 
was  born  in  New  Albany,  Indiana, 
July  21,  1855,  and  entered  the 

School  for  the  Blind  at  Indianapolis 
in  1870,  graduating  in  1877.  During 
the  years  she  taught  at  the  Indiana 
School  she  established  herself  as  an 
efficient  teacher,  a  faithful  assistant, 
and  a  loyal  friend. 

Pennsylvania  Legislation 

There  are  two  blind  men  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature;  Matthew 
E.  Dunn  and  Henry  E.  Lanius.  Mr. 
Dunn  of  the  Lower  House  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  passage  of  a 
joint  resolution  looking  forward  to 
an  amendment  of  the  State  law 
which  will  make  pensions  for  the 
blind  in  Pennsylvania  constitution¬ 
al.  This  resolution  must  be  passed 
upon  favorably  by  both  houses  of 
the  next  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
and  be  approved  by  the  voters  at  a 
general  election  before  it  can  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

Workers  for  the  blind  in  the  State 
are  supporting  a  bill  introduced  into 


the  Senate  by  Senator  Lanius, 
which,  if  passed,  will  provide  relief 
for  the  needy  blind  under  existing 
State  agencies  without  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr. 
Dunn  also  introduced  a  bill  legaliz¬ 
ing  begging  in  Pennsylvania  “until 
the  Commonwealth  shall  by  law 
make  adequate  provision  for  assis¬ 
tance  to  the  blind.”  This  bill  died 
in  Committee. 

A  Director  of  Community  Singing 

On  February  1st  Curtis  Williams 
went  to  his  desk  in  the  Cincinnati 
Municipal  Building  and  began  to 
work  on  a  new  song  sheet.  On 
that  day  the  Recreation  Commis¬ 
sion,  a  department  of  city  govern¬ 
ment,  began  to  function  with  a 
complete  staff,  and  Williams  had 
passed  the  civil  service  examina¬ 
tion  for  Director  of  Community 
Singing  with  a  grade  of  100.  He 
was  a  very  different  man  as  he 
entered  this  office  from  the  one 
whom  a  Red  Cross  worker  led  to 
the  Association  for  the  Blind  seven 
years  ago,  but  probably  the  same 
sort  of  man  who  entered  the  Ar- 
gonne  Forest  with  a  company  of 
engineers  nine  years  ago.  The  many- 
sided  war  had  disabled  him  and  had 
also  restored  him.  War  camp  com¬ 
munity  work  discovered  the  value 
of  community  singing,  and  when 
that  service  was  extended  to  civil¬ 
ians,  a  new  occupation  was  recog¬ 
nized.  Williams  was  given  a  trial 
in  this  work,  and  a  blind  man  is 
“Cheer  Leader”  for  the  people  of 
Cincinnati  in  their  community  sing¬ 
ing. 


A  Builder  of  Bird  Houses 


WDAYT  HAMPTON  lives  in 
#  Delphos,  Ohio.  Seven  years 
ago  he  was  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer  on  the  Nickel  Plate  Railroad. 
Then  he  became  blind.  Of  the  first 
months  which  followed  his  wife  writes  : 

“At  first  it  was 
almost  unbearable, 
as  he  could  do 
nothing  whatever.” 

The  way  out  of 
idleness  whic  h 
Mr.  Hampton  has 
found  is  interest¬ 
ing  and  unique. 

He  has  become  a 
manufacturer  of 
houses  for  birds. 

Mr.  Hampton  is 
one  of  those  for¬ 
tunate  people  who 
love  birds  and  get 
enjoyment  in 
studying  their 
habits.  He  had 
long  been  familiar 
with  the  comings 
and  goings  of 
martins  and  wrens 
and  it  is  for  these 
birds  he  makes 
domiciles.  Mar¬ 
tins  migrate  in  colonies,  and  for 
them  he  builds  houses  in  six,  eight, 
fourteen  and  eighteen  compartments 
— real  apartment  houses  where 
many  families  live  happily  together. 

Wrens  travel  in  pairs,  and  want 
single-family  dwellings.  They  can¬ 
not  be  coaxed  to  settle  down  in  any¬ 


thing  but  an  exclusive  one-room 
house.  In  these  wren  houses  is 
only  one  opening,  about  the  size  of 
a  twenty-five  cent  piece. 

In  two  years  Mr.  Hampton  has 
built  up  a  trade  which  is  bringing 

him  orders  from 
hundreds  of  miles. 
His  houses  gained 
unexpected  pub¬ 
licity  this  spring 
through  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  one  of  the 
martin  houses  by 
Henry  Ford. 

A  significant 
thing  about  Mr. 
Hampton’s  suc¬ 
cess  is  the  skill  he 
has  developed  in 
working  with 
wood.  He  uses 
simple  devices  to 
guide  him  —  a 
notched  yard  stick 
enables  him  to 
make  correct  mea¬ 
surements. 

“Before  he  lost 
his  eyesight  he 
could  not  saw  a 
board  straight,” 
Mrs.  Hampton  tells  the  story. 

The  painting  and  decorating  of 
the  houses  is  done  by  Mrs.  Hamp¬ 
ton.  Mounted  on  poles  near  his 
residence  are  tenanted  bird  houses, 
which  serve  as  advertisements  of 
the  enterprise  Mr.  Hampton  is  so 
successfully  carrying  out. 


Before  he  lost  his  sight  Mr.  Hampton 
was  a  locomotive  engineer  and  could 
not  saw  a  board  straight.  Within  two 
years  he  has  learned  to  make  bird 
houses.  The  purchase  of  a  martin 
house  by  Henry  Ford  brought  him 
sudden  fame. 


"Weeks  for  the  Blind” 


Brooklyn,  New  York 

The  first  Week  for  the  Blind  was 
organized  thirteen  years  ago  by 
Charles  B.  Hayes  and  Miss  Beatrix 
Griswold  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
The  total  receipts  were  $1900.  For 
the  Week  for  the  Blind  held  in 
Brooklyn  in  1927,  $45,000  was  real¬ 
ized. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

r 

For  four  consecutive  years  Weeks 
for  the  Blind  have  been  held  in 
Pittsburgh.  In  writing  of  the  1927 
program,  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Association  for  the  Blind,  says: 

“In  the  activity  known  as  the 
Week  for  the  Blind,  there  is  a  full 
exhibition  of  work  done  by  the 
blind  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ; 
a  well  ordered  sale  of  all  varieties 
of  goods  made  by  the  blind  and  an 
accompanying  tearoom  designed  to 
meet  the  expense  of  the  entire  oc¬ 
casion  by  the  receipts  derived  from 
the  luncheons  served  and  donations 
received  there.  It  is  not  a  financial 
campaign  as  such,  and  is  essentially 
a  campaign  of  education  and  pub¬ 
licity,  but  its  most  concrete  meas¬ 
urement  is  dollars  so  far  as  the 
event  itself  is  concerned,  and  in  the 
increased  business  to  the  local  or¬ 
ganization  employing  blind  people. 

“To  illustrate  more  particularly 
the  first  Pittsburgh  Week  for  the 
Blind  held  in  December,  1923,  was 
attended  by  approximately  10,000 
people,  and  the  net  receipts  in  cash 
and  orders  for  articles  made  by  the 
blind  and  in  receipts  from  the  tea¬ 
room  were  approximately  $4,700. 


The  Fourth  Week  for  the  Blind 
held  in  April,  1927,  was  witnessed 
by  15,000  people  and  showed  a  net 
result  of  more  than  $36,000. 

“Subsequent  to  the  first  Week  for 
the  Blind  the  business  of  the  local 
Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind  here  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  showed  a  marked  increase, 
and  this  increase  of  business  has 
been  steady  during  the  four  years 
past.  The  total  sales  in  1922  which 
was  the  year  just  prior  to  our  first 
Week  for  the  Blind  registered  $40,000, 
and  the  total  sales  in  1926  regis¬ 
tered  $86,000.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
general  increase  in  the  public 
knowledge  concerning  work  for  the 
blind  themselves  and  a  more  whole¬ 
some  attitude  of  the  public  toward 
the  blind  throughout  Pittsburgh 
and  vicinity. 

“In  short,  the  work  for  the  blind 
wherever  a  Week  for  the  Blind  is 
held  comes  more  and  more  'into 
public  notice  and  the  public  gets 
a  more  wholesome  viewpoint  con¬ 
cerning  blind  people.” 

Fourth  Annual  Week  for  Blind 

New  Jersey’s  fourth  Annual  Week 
for  the  Blind  was  held  in  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Office  Building,  during  the 
week  beginning  April  25th,  1927. 
Fifty  thousand  flyers  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  circulated  by  the  general 
committee  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  New  Jersey  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind. 

The  usual  demonstrations  were 
featured,  such  as  rug  weaving,  mop 
making,  type  and  Braille  machine 
writing  and  reading,  sewing  on  an 
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electric  power  machine,  basketry 
and  chair  reseating. 

The  proceeds  from  the  sales  were 
as  follows:  Monday,  Sales,  $417.51; 
Tearoom,  $453.80;  Tuesday,  Sales, 
$123.70;  Tearoom,  $118.20;  Broad¬ 
casting,  $70.55;  Wednesday,  Sales, 
$326.35,  Tearoom,  $183.40;  Thurs¬ 
day,  Sales,  $288.63,  Mops,  $39.15, 
Tearoom,  $375.00;  Friday,  Sales, 
$177.56,  Tearoom,  $98.08,  Broadcast¬ 
ing,  $83.00;  Saturday,  Sales,  $192.90, 
Mops,  $5.35,  Tearoom,  $154.36, 
Broadcasting,  $8.00.  The  total  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  Week  were:  Sales, 
$1,256.65,  Mops,  $44.50,  Tearoom, 
$1,382.84,  and  Broadcasting,  $161.55. 

Sunday  afternoon,  April  24,  1927, 
an  hour’s  program  was  arranged 
to  be  broadcast  over  Station  WNJ 
with  speaking  and  music.  At  the 
request  of  the  listeners,  the  musical 
program  was  continued  a  second 
hour  and  programs  of  music  were 
given  Tuesday  and  Friday  after¬ 
noons.  Similar  programs  were  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  exhibit.  An  orchestra 
organized  recently  by  members  of 
the  New  Jersey  Blind  Men’s  Club 
played  very  well  and  many  of  the 
patrons  enjoyed  dancing  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  vacant  store. 

The  listeners  to  the  broadcasting 
contributed  one  hundred  sixty-one 
dollars  and  fifty-five  cents  to  the 
proceeds  of  the  tearoom. 

The  proceeds  of  the  tearoom  will 
be  used  in  conducting  summer  sales 
at  the  shore  with  headquarters  for 
these  sales  on  the  boardwalks  of 
Asbury  Park  and  Atlantic  City. 


Shreveport,  Louisiana 

A  Week  for  the  Blind  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  Shreveport  for  the  first  time 
in  March,  by  Charles  B.  Hayes, 
Director  of  the  Department  of  In¬ 
formation  and  Publicity  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
A  detailed  report  will  be  found  on 
page  7. 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

In  May,  Oklahoma  City  joined 
the  ranks  of  cities  organized  for  a 
Week  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Hayes 
also  directed  this  work.  A  full  re¬ 
port  will  be  found  on  page  8. 

Denver,  Colorado 

During  the  first  week  in  June, 
Denver  will  have  its  initial  Week 
for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Hayes  went  to 
Colorado  in  May  to  assist  in  plan¬ 
ning  this  educational  demonstration. 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

In  October  of  1926,  Mr.  Hayes 
directed  the  organization  of  a  Week 
for  the  Blind  in  New  Orleans.  This 
was  the  first  effort  of  this  kind  in 
Louisiana  and  plans  have  been 
formulated  to  make  it  an  annual 
affair. 

Paterson,  New  Jersey 

A  Week  for  the  Blind  was  organ¬ 
ized  for  the  first  time  in  Paterson, 
New  Jersey,  during  December,  1926. 
It  resulted  in  the  forming  of  a  per¬ 
manent  committee  of  200  members 
who  will  carry  on  the  work  from 
year  to  year. 


Textile  Weaving  for  Blind  Men 

By  Reinette  Love  well 


ONE  of  the  blind  weavers  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Community 
Workers  of  the  New  York 
Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind  came  to 
Mrs.  Morris  Marx,  the  Executive 
Secretary,  a  few  weeks  ago  and  said 
he  wanted  to  make  a  will. 

“I’ve  saved  quite  a  little  money/’ 
he  told  her.  “If  I  should  die  I’d  like 
to  know  what  would  become  of  it.” 

The  man  made  his  will — with  the 
justified  pride  of  an  independent, 
self-supporting  citizen  who  has  ac  • 
cumulated  something  ahead  of  his 
expenses. 

It  is  worthy  of  record  when  any 
man,  blinded  in  adult  life,  finds  a 
new  way  to  earn  his  own  living 
which  will  permit  him  to  save  even 
a  little  money,  but  the  economic  in¬ 
dependence  of  this  weaver  has  a 
peculiar  significance. 

A  little  over  two  years  ago  blind¬ 
ness  came  upon  him  suddenly  when 
he  had  been  in  this  country  only 
a  few  months.  He  was  apparently 
helpless,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing 
to  do  with  him  but  deport  him, 
send  him  back  to  Turkey  from 
whence  he  came.  One  cannot  help 
but  wonder  what  his  fate  would 
have  been  in  his  native  land.  He 
was  a  young  man,  thirty  years  old, 
suddenly  sightless.  He  had  no  rel¬ 
atives  in  Europe  or  the  United 
States.  It  seemed  inevitable  that 
he  become  a  public  charge. 

The  week  ending  April  6th,  1927, 
he  earned  $37.00 — the  week  before 
$34.95.  To  see  him  at  his  loom  is 
an  illuminating  experience.  He  is 
full  of  life  and  high  spirits — there 


Hand  woven  fabrics  of  intricate  design 


is  a  vim  about  his  work  which  is 
obvious  even  to  the  casual  observer 
— energy  and  skill  in  the  way  he 
sends  his  shuttle  back  and  forth — 
a  tempo  which  is  individual  and  dis¬ 
tinct. 

The  reason  this  man  has  some¬ 
thing  to  bequeath  in  the  event  of 
his  death  has  to  do  with  the  textile 
industry  the  Community  Workers 
of  the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jew¬ 
ish  blind  has  established  in  a  three- 
floor  building  on  Lexington  Avenue 
in  New  York  City  and  fostered  for 
three  years.  This  organization  had 
been  successful  in  finding  a  form  of 
work  which  blind  women  could  per¬ 
form.  Little  by  little  they  devel¬ 
oped  a  hair  business — back  in  the 
days  when  shorn  locks  for  women 
were  not  common  and  the  prevail¬ 
ing  style  of  hairdressing  called  for 
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switches  and  “transformations.  ’’ 
Came  bobbed  heads.  The  market 
declined  almost  over  night.  But 
the  situation  was  met  gallantly  and 
a  solution  found  in  the  making  of 
dolls’  wigs  of  human  hair — beauti¬ 
fully  woven  wigs  that  doll  manu¬ 
facturers  welcomed  and  ordered 
steadily  in  gross  amounts,  capitaliz¬ 
ing  the  pleasure  little  girls  of  the 
doll  age  find  in  combing  and  brush¬ 
ing  locks  of  real  hair. 

The  blind  women  who  came  to 
the  Jewish  Guild  were  provided  for 
— the  way  made  possible  for  them 
to  earn  a  living  wage.  What  could 
be  found  for  the  men? 

Mrs.  Marx  talked  textile  weaving 
over  with  Miss  Grace  Harper  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  As  an  experiment  the  com¬ 
mission  contributed  a  loom  and  the 
wool  necessary  to  make  a  start — a 
four  weeks’  trial  at  making  home- 
spun.  The  experiment  proved  so 
successful  that  a  friend  contributed 
a  second  loom.  Before  any  weav¬ 
ing  was  attempted  a  skilled  designer 
was  secured  who  decided  upon  pat¬ 
terns  and  colors  suitable  for  such 
an  enterprise 

This  first  work  was  marketed,  as 
subsequent  work  has  been,  through 
direct  solicitation  of  retail  markets. 
Mrs.  Marx  appealed  to  prospective 
purchasers  on  the  merits  of  the 
homespun  alone,  its  real  beauty  of 
texture  and  coloring — not  that  it 
was  a  product  of  blind  weavers.  No 
sentiment  was  permitted  to  enter 
the  discussion  of  its  sale.  A  point 
has  now  been  reached  where  the 
fabric  is  sold  in  gross  lots  to  job¬ 
bers.  It  includes  dress  and  coat 


patterns,  scarfs,  material  for  bags, 
and  baby  blankets. 

There  are  fourteen  looms.  Eight 
weavers  are  employed;  two  spool¬ 
ers  ;  two  warpers ;  two  quillers.  All 
these  men  are  blind  and  have  been 
trained  with  infinite  patience.  They 
have  come,  disheartened,  unskilled, 
unexpectedly  bereft  of  sight.  Confi¬ 
dence  has  been  restored  to  them  in 
the  learning  of  this  work.  The  in¬ 
dependence  of  wage  earning  has 
again  become  theirs. 

The  weaving  very  soon  outgrew 
the  space  in  the  headquarters  of  the 
Guild  where  it  was  first  housed  and 
a  three-floor  building  was  rented  on 
Lexington  Avenue. 

“The  business  pays  the  rent  of  this 
building,  and  the  wages  of  those  who 
superintend  the  weaving  and  designing — 
it  is  absolutely  self-supporting,”  Mrs. 
Marx  declares.  “I  do  not  like  the  word 
‘subsidized.’  The  equipment  was  provided 


The  threads  in  the  patterns  are 
memorized  by  blind  weavers. 
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gradually.  It  takes  about  $250  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  man  at  a  loom  and  provide  ma¬ 
terials  with  which  he  can  learn  and  pay 
him  the  minimum  wrage  of  $7.50  a  week. 
We  call  it  a  ‘scholarship.’  We  like  that 
word — and  it  is  a  scholarship — a  trade 
scholarship.  In  a  month  or  two  suffi¬ 
cient  skill  is  usually  developed  so  that 
the  wage  begins  to  climb — to  $12,  to  $15 
a  week.  The  average  wage  for  the  skilled 
and  the  unskilled  is  $25  for  a  five  day 
week.” 

The  weavers  memorize  the  de¬ 
signs  by  counting  of  threads  — 
“three  red ;  one  black ;  three  red” — 
and  so  on.  At  first  the  designs  are 
read  to  them  or  taken  down  in 
Braille — until  they  are  fixed  firmly 
in  the  memory  of  the  men.  There 
is  someone  at  hand,  often  a  volun¬ 
teer  worker,  to  find  knots  and  tan¬ 
gles  when  they  at  first  occur.  Grad¬ 
ually  skill  and  perfect  work  comes 
— until  no  assistance  of  this  sort  is 
needed. 

The  day  I  visited  the  shop  where 
this  weaving  is  carried  on,  I  opened 
the  unlocked  door  and  stepped  into 


the  little  hall  just  outside  the  room 
where  several  men  were  at  work 
at  their  looms.  A  burst  of  song 
rose  even  above  the  noise  and  clat¬ 
ter  of  shuttles  and  footpresses.  One 
of  the  men  was  singing  at  the  top 
of  his  voice  as  he  sent  his  shuttle 
back  and  forth.  No  unhappy  man 
could  sing  like  that. 

All  over  the  building  I  caught  an 
atmosphere  of  contentment  such  as 
only  gainful  occupation  can  give — 
but  which,  however,  gainful  occupa¬ 
tion  sometimes  does  not  give.  There 
was  much  laughter  and  bantering. 

“It  is  the  mental  and  spiritual  re¬ 
adjustment  of  their  lives  which  is 
the  most  outstanding  thing,”  Miss 
Cathcart,  who  is  in  charge,  told  me. 
“They  are  not  in  a  single  instance 
the  same  men  as  those  who  came 
to  us,  discouraged  and  often  times 
bitter  and  rebellious.  And  it  is 
their  jobs  here  at  the  looms  which 
have  made  them  over  mentally  and 
given  them  a  grip  on  life  again.” 


Blind  weavers  at  work. 
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Rest  Haven  Offers  a  Vacation 


Summer  School  for  Teachers 


Rest  Haven,  the  delightful  man¬ 
sion  in  Monroe  County,  New  York, 
which  has  been  especially  arranged 
for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
blind  women  and  girls,  will  open  its 
hospitable  doors  for  the  fifth  sum¬ 
mer  on  June  6th.  Its  spacious,  tree- 
shaded  grounds  afford  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  rest  and  recreation  in  the 
open. 

Vacation  periods  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  this  year  in  a  schedule  which 
permits  the  various  groups  to  leave 
New  York  on  Monday  mornings 
and  to  return  the  third  Friday  there¬ 
after,  making  it  more  convenient  for 
those  who  report  at  their  various 
desks  on  Monday  morning. 

The  group  dates  are  as  follows : 


Group 

leaves  New  York 
June  6th 

Group 
leaves  New  York 
June  27th 

Group 
leaves  New  York 
July  18th 

Group 
leaves  New  York 
August  8th 

Group 
leaves  New  York 
August  29th 

Group 
leaves  New  York 


No.  1 

returns 
June  24th 

No.  2 

returns 
July  15th 

No.  3 

returns 
August  5th 

No.  4 

returns 
August  26th 

No.  5 

returns 
September  16th 

No.  6 

returns 
October  7th 


September  19th 

All  correspondence  regarding  Rest 
Haven  should  be  addressed  to  “Rest 
Haven,”  1  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


The  course  for  teachers  of  the 
blind  and  seini-sighted  at  the 
George  Peabody  College  will  open 
in  June.  Mr.  I.  W.  Wampler,  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind,  writes  that 
these  courses  have  been  conducted 
for  six  summers  and  plans  have 
been  made  and  inducements  offered 
which  he  believes  unequalled.  Pea¬ 
body  College  has  made  a  donation 
of  from  $600  to  $800  each  summer. 
An  outline  of  the  work  follows : 

22A.  General  Lecture  Course  with  Round- 
Table  Discussions.  (No  credit)  Mr. 
Wampler,  director 
First  term,  hours  to  be  arranged 

111.  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Plans 
and  Methods.  (2 1/2)  Miss  Thompson 

First  term,  daily,  8:00 

112.  Intermediate  School  Problems  and 
Methods.  (254)  Miss  Wallace 

First  term,  daily,  10:00 

113.  High  School  Problems  and  Meth¬ 
ods.  (2)  Mr.  Spellings 

First  term,  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  10:00 

114.  Manual  Training  for  Girls.  (2-4-6) 

AT  rc  RpVpt 

First  term,  daily,  10:00-1:00 

115 A.  Physical  Education  in  Schools  for 
the  Blind.  (1)  Miss  Winnia 
First  term,  M.,  W.,  Th.,  1:00 
115B.  Expression  and  Dramatics  in 
Schools  for  the  Blind.  (254)  Miss 
Winnia 

First  term,  daily,  2:00 
115C.  Physical  Education  and  Dramatic 
Art.  (2)  Miss  Winnia 
First  term,  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  12:00 
Prerequisites:  115A  and  1 1 5 B 
211.  History  of  the  Education  of  the 
Blind.  (254)  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr. 
Burritt 

First  term,  daily,  9:00 

212  Modern  Tendencies  and  Efforts  in 
Behalf  of  the  Blind.  (254)  Mr.  Allen 
and  Mr.  Burritt 
First  term,  daily,  11:00 
214  The  Teaching  of  Geography.  (2 ]/2) 
Miss  Pratt,  Mr.  Perkins,  and  Mr. 
Switzer 

First  term,  daily  12:00 
216  Sight  Conservation.  (5)  Miss  Burdgc 
and  Mrs.  Hoskins 
First  term,  daily,  8:00-10:00 


For  Me,  Blindness  Has  Meant  Opportunity 

By  Walter  Gran* 


THE  editor  of  the  Outlook  has 
asked  me  to  write  a  short  ar¬ 
ticle  telling  a  few  of  my  ex¬ 
periences  and  a  little  about  my 
struggle  for  an  education.  If  my 
words  may  in  any  way  assist  those 
who  are  striving  to  help  my  fellow 
blind  reach  success  I  shall  be  very 
happy.  In  writing  I  shall  try  to 
keep  in  mind  the  questions  I  am 
so  often  asked,  especially  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked  by  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  work  for  the  blind. 

I  often  make  the  statement  that 
I  look  upon  my  blindness  as  an 
actual  blessing.  Immediately  people 
say,  “How  can  you  do  that?”  If 
I  can,  I  want  to  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion. 

I  lost  my  sight  very  suddenly 
through  an  accident  when  I  was  just 
approaching  young  manhood.  Like 
thousands  of  others  I  thought  of 
blindness  as  such  a  terrible  thing 
that  I  wished  that  I  might  end  my 
life.  I  was  left  in  an  exceedingly 
difficult  position  because  when  a 
boy  I  had  not  cared  about  an  educa¬ 
tion,  neither  had  I  taken  any  inter¬ 
est  in  any  of  the  bigger  and  finer 
things  of  life.  I  was  absolutely  un¬ 
prepared  to  endure  such  a  handicap. 
Briefly  speaking,  then,  I  found  my¬ 
self  without  a  minute’s  warning 
without  sight,  without  an  educa¬ 
tion,  without  money,  without  a 
moral  character,  and  without  faith 
or  hope. 

Five  months  after  I  lost  my  sight 
I  entered  the  North  Dakota  School 


for  the  Blind  in  the  fourth  grade. 
I  had  to  start  life  over  again.  Some 
wonder  how  I  happened  to  go  so 
soon  to  a  school  for  the  blind.  It 
was  because  there  were  people  in 
my  little  western  town  who  were 
big  enough  to  see  that  simple  pity 
would  avail  me  nothing.  A  kind 
and  considerate  lady  put  her  hand 
on  my  shoulder  one  day  and  said, 
“Cheer  up,  Walter,  there  will  still 
be  a  great  deal  for  you  in  life.”  I 
thought  at  that  time  that  I  hated 
her  because  she  was  the  only  one 
who  did  not  pity  me.  No,  she  did 
not  pity  me,  but  she  loved  me  in¬ 
telligently.  She  read  to  me  about 
the  School  for  the  Blind  and  always 
treated  me  in  such  a  cheerful  way 
that  I  came  to  feel  I  wanted  to 
do  something  worthwhile  to  please 
her.  About;  this  time  a  minister 
gave  me  a  friendly  slap  on  the 
shoulder  and  said,  “Brace  up,  Old 
Man,  and  show  them  that  you  can 
do  it  yet.”  Those  few  words  in¬ 
spired  in  me  a  new  hope,  a  new 
purpose.  Under  my  breath  I  said, 
“There  must  be  a  great  deal  of  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  showing  your  friends 
that  you  can  succeed  against  all 
odds.”  I  am  thankful  that  these  won¬ 
derful  people  did  not  wait  five  years 
to  awaken  within  me  this  spark  of 
determination.  They  added  five 
years  to  my  life  by  doing  for  me 
in  five  months  what  many  people 
take  five  years  to  do. 

After  I  had  been  at  the  School 
for  the  Blind  a  while  the  big  ques¬ 
tion  came  up  as  to  what  I  should 
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do  for  a  living.  If  Superintendent 
B.  P.  Chappie  had  not  carefully 
studied  my  talent  and  ability  when 
I  entered  his  school  I  would  not  be 
sitting  in  a  comfortable  New  York 
hotel  writing  this  article  to-day. 
My  own  experience  makes  me  feel 
how  extremely  important  it  is  to 
study  each  student  carefully.  To 
find  one’s  place  is  a  tremendous 
task.  Mr.  Chappie  soon  learned 
that  I  was  not  interested  in  the 


Walter  Gran  of  Minneapolis 


work  shop.  Although  I  loved  music 
I  was  not  gifted  along  that  line. 
The  whole  faculty  studied  my  case 
and,  without  letting  me  know  their 
intention,  asked  me  to  give  a  short 
reading  for  a  literary  program. 
This  appealed  to  me  and  I  put  my 
heart  into  it  and  the  next  day  the 


faculty  agreed  that  I  should  enter 
the  expression  class.  I  had  now 
found  my  place,  thanks  to  the  careful 
study  of  Superintendent  Chappie 
and  his  faculty.  But  after  one  has 
discovered  his  talent  there  remains 
the  great  task  of  developing  that 
talent.  That  was  to  be  very  difficult, 
for  I  was  without  money. 

While  at  the  School  for  the  Blind 
I  found  not  only  my  talent,  but 
through  a  wonderfully  kind  and 
considerate  minister  I  found  a  new 
light — a  new  sight,  the  sight  that 
puts  faith  into  our  lives,  faith  and 
courage  and  the  realization  that 
life  is  pretty  much  what  we  make 
it  ourselves,  no  matter  what  condi¬ 
tion  we  may  be  in.  This  minister 
proved  that  it  is  possible  for  our 
churches  to  play  a  big  part  in  assist¬ 
ing  blind  people  to  attain  success 
and  happiness.  The  year  I  was  to 
graduate  from  the  School  for  the 
Blind  he  called  on  me  often.  He 
asked  about  my  plans  for  the  next 
year.  I  had  none.  He  suggested 
going  to  college,  but  I  smiled  and 
said,  “Go  to  college  without  a  dol¬ 
lar  to  my  name?”  He  left  me,  say¬ 
ing,  “Think  it  over.”  Fortunately 
he  did  not  leave  me  to  do  all  the 
thinking.  I  learned  later  that  he 
went  to  his  office  and  wrote  to  the 
president  of  Janestown  College, 
telling"  him  all  about  me.  This 
President  proved  to  be  another  big- 
hearted  man  with  an  earnest  desire 
to  assist  others  in  finding  success 
and  happiness.  He  immediately 
sent  me  a  four  year  scholarship.  He 
wrote  that  they  had  never  had  a 
blind  student  at  the  college  but 
would  be  glad  to  give  me  the  op- 
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portunity  to  see  if  I  could  keep  up 
with  the  work.  This  of  course 
strengthened  my  determination  to 
have  a  college  education.  All  I 
lacked  now  was  money  for  my 
board  and  room  and  miscellaneous 
expenses. 

After  graduating  in  June,  1914, 
from  the  School  for  the  Blind  I  set 
out  to  make  money  for  college.  I 
had  prepared  a  number  of  readings 
and  impersonations.  I  gave  recitals 
all  that  summer,  but  the  little  I 
would  clear  one  night  was  lost  the 
next,  until  the  first  of  September 
found  me  with  only  twenty-five 
dollars.  I  wrote  the  College  presi¬ 
dent  that  I  would  not  be  able  to 
go  to  college  for  I  had  only  twenty- 
five  dollars.  This  president,  being 
an  unusually  kind  man,  sent  me  a 
special  delivery  letter  saying  I 
should  take  my  twenty-five  dollars 
and  come,  for  they  would  help  me 
get  recital  engagements  for  week¬ 
ends  and  vacations.  So  I  took  my 
twenty-five  dollars,  my  grip  and  my 
cane  and  started  for  college. 

My  first  days  at  college  were  not 
what  one  would  call  easy,  or  even 
pleasant,  but  I  believe  that  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  were  the  hardest 
and  perhaps  the  most  bitter  twenty- 
four  hours  of  my  life.  A  young  man 
met  me  at  the  train  and  assisted  me 
to  my  room  in  the  Men’s  Hall. 
When  I  put  my  hand  on  the  bed 
I  remarked  that  it  had  not  been 
made  yet.  It  was  the  custom  to 
furnish  bedding.  When  this  young 
man  learned  that  I  had  brought  no 
bedding  with  me  he  went  into  the 
attic  and  returned  with  an  old  dirty 
quilt  and  pillow  that  some  one  had 


evidently  discarded.  After  a  sleep¬ 
less  night,  morning  found  me  prac¬ 
tically  alone  for  I  had  come  a  day 
early.  Not  knowing  where  the  din¬ 
ing  room  was  I  went  without  break¬ 
fast  that  morning,  but  toward  noon 
another  strange  freshman  came  to 
my  assistance.  There  were  times 
during  that  first  year  at  college  that 
I  borrowed  a  two-cent  stamp  with 
which  to  send  my  letter  home.  But 
in  spite  of  it  all  I  tried  to  keep  up 
the  determination  to  have  an  edu¬ 
cation  and  tried  to  be  cheerful  and 
friendly.  I  soon  learned  that  Emer¬ 
son  was  right  in  his  philosophy 
that  if  one  would  have  friends  he 
must  show  himself  friendly.  To¬ 
day  I  feel  that  one’s  success  depends 
very  largely  upon  his  ability  to 
make  and  keep  friends.  It  seemed 
that  each  new  friend  led  me  to  a 
recital  and  as  a  result  I  finished  my 
first  year  with  a  debt  of  only  thirty- 
six  dollars.  If  workers  and  teachers 
could  inspire  the  blind  to  develop  a 
friendly  spirit  they  would  be  giving 
a  tremendous  power  and  source  of 
joy. 

While  in  college  I  took  a  great 
interest  in  all  college  activities.  I 
do  not  believe  that  I  missed  a  sin¬ 
gle  football  or  baseball  game  played 
on  the  home  field.  This  did  much 
to  help  me  gain  friends  in  the 
athletic  groups.  I  was  even  invited 
to  give  a  toast  at  a  football  ban¬ 
quet.  My  short  readings  were  very 
popular  at  social  affairs.  In  this 
alone  my  readings  were  of  great 
value  to  me. 

After  leaving  college  I  attended 
various  dramatic  art  schools.  As 
my  work  at  most  of  these  schools 
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During  the  first  years  at  college  there  were  times  when  Mr.  Gran 
did  not  have  a  two-cent  stamp  for  his  letter  home.  Now  he 
rides  over  the  country  to  engagements  in  his  own  car. 


was  done  through  private  lessons 
I  was  able  to  do  considerable  reci¬ 
tal  work  on  the  side.  On  account 
of  my  love  for  all  kinds  of  Christian 
work  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
wanted  a  theological  education.  On 
my  way  to  Chicago  to  study  theol¬ 
ogy  I  gave  a  series  of  programs. 
After  buying  my  ticket  for  the  first 
town  I  had  three  dollars  in  my 
pocket.  Nevertheless  I  remained  in 
Chicago  until  the  end  of  my  first 
year  when  I  was  called  home  by 
the  illness  and  death  of  my  father. 
Afterward  I  completed  my  three 
year  theological  course  and  con¬ 
tinued  my  dramatic  art  work,  tak¬ 
ing  some  of  the  work  in  St.  Paul 
and  some  of  it  in  Minneapolis. 

During  my  last  three  years  I  was 
materially  aided  in  my  expression 
and  dramatic  art  expenses  by  the 
Minnesota  Re-Education  Program 
which  that  state  had  just  developed. 
And  in  passing  I  want  to  take  this 


opportunity  to  express  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  this  splendid  plan.  It  meant 
a  great  deal  to  me  and  I  know  that 
it  is  meaning  much  to  many  grate¬ 
ful  beneficiaries. 

To-day  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  the  last  fifteen  years  have  been 
the  happiest  and  most  successful 
years  of  my  life.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  giving  recitals  in  many 
of  our  largest  cities  from  coast  to 
coast  and  have  had  the  honor  of 
speaking  in  many  of  our  finest 
churches.  I  have  my  own  private 
manager  who  does  all  my  booking 
in  advance.  My  leading  recitals  are 
three-act  plays  arranged  from  Les 
Miserables,  The  Sign  of  the  Cross, 
The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills,  and  The 
Fool.  I  also  have  a  great  many 
shorter  readings  used  for  miscellan¬ 
eous  programs. 

To  me  the  blessings  of  life  are  so 
many  and  great  that  they  make  my 
troubles  seem  very  insignificant. 


Summer  Courses  for  Blind  People 


SUMMER  Schools  for  adults  will 
be  held  at  the  Wisconsin  School 
for  the  Blind,  Kansas  School  for 
the  Blind,  Minnesota  School  for  the 
Blind.  Of  the  course  in  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Hooper  writes: 

“The  Wisconsin  School  for  the 
Blind  Summer  School  will  open 
June  fifteenth  with  a  probable  en¬ 
rollment  of  seventy-five  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  pupils  about  equally  divided 
among  men  and  women.  Mr.  M. 
A.  McGalloway  will  have  charge  as 
principal  with  a  corps  of  sixteen 
assistants.  Courses  will  be  given 
in  reading  and  writing,  Braille  type¬ 
writing,  home  economics,  including 
sewing  and  cooking,  piano  tuning, 
broom  making,  weaving,  basketry, 
chair  caning,  and  rush  seating.  The 
course  will  last  eight  weeks.  This 
is  the  tenth  session  of  the  Summer 
School  at  Janesville  and  during 
those  ten  years  the  School  has 
grown  from  an  enrollment  of  four¬ 
teen  to  one  of  almost  one  hundred. 
No  expenditure  of  funds  by  the 
State  will  equal  the  results  here  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  same  amount  of 
money.  The  adult  pupils  who  have 
attended  the  Summer  School  have 
shown  a  wonderful  enthusiasm  and 
have  worked  with  an  earnestness 
and  concentration  which  is  seldom 
seen  in  any  school.  The  results  ob¬ 
tained  are  most  gratifying.  It  is  a 
means  of  utilizing  an  equipment 
already  at  hand  to  do  the  necessary 
rehabilitation  work.” 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Vance  announces 
the  summer  school  at  the  Minne¬ 
sota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault. 


A  Summer  School  for  blind  men 
will  be  maintained  at  this  institu¬ 
tion  for  a  period  of  ten  weeks  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  season. 

Applicants  must  be  in  such  con¬ 
dition  of  health  and  strength  as  to 
be  able  to  utilize  the  time  profitably 
and  those  will  be  given  the  prefer¬ 
ence  who  have  lost  their  sight  com¬ 
paratively  recently. 

All  of  the  industrial  facilities  of 
the  school  will  be  available  for  the 
pupils  and  they  will  be  expected  to 
put  in  as  full  hours  as  their  physical 
condition  will  warrant.  Attention 
will  also  be  given  to  instruction  in 
the  best  ways  of  acquiring  inde¬ 
pendence  of  action  and  of  perform¬ 
ing  the  ordinary  personal  and  social 
functions  of  life. 

From  the  Kansas  School  for  the 
Blind  Miss  Eleanor  Wilson  sends 
word  that  different  lines  of  indus¬ 
trial  work  will  be  offered  as  well 
as  music,  English  and  journalism 
for  those  who  seek  other  than  man¬ 
ual  training  at  the  Summer  School 
for  Adults. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Towne  Holmes,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary,  Iowa  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  announces: 

“Iowa  is  to  have  its  first  summer 
school  for  the  adult  blind  this  sum¬ 
mer  for  a  period  of  six  weeks,  June 
6  to  July  15,  at  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Vinton.  The  school 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
F.  E.  Palmer,  the  superintendent  of 
the  school,  who  is  intensely  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  project.  It  is  financed 
by  the  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  which  is  entering  its  second 
year  of  service.” 


Bulletin  Board 

Contributions  of  news  of  work  for  the  blind  all  over  the  country  are  desired 
for  these  pages.  All  manuscripts  must  be  in  the  editor’s  hands  five  weeks 

prior  to  date  of  publication. 


New  Jersey  local  committee 
A  of  arrangements  have  many  in¬ 
teresting  plans  under  consideration 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  guests  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  and  they  are  looking  forward 
to  welcoming  the  convention  to 
Atlantic  City,  June  20,  1927. 

fT'HE  Boston  School  for  Home 
Makers,  located  at  508  East 
Fourth  Street,  South  Boston,  was 
organized  in  September,  1926,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation.  Its  director,  Miss  Mary 
C.  Meldrum,  believes  that  blind 
girls  often  make  a  great  mistake  in 
not  specializing  more  in  home  mak¬ 
ing — an  occupation  which  provides 
them  with  the  safety  of  good  homes. 
The  course  comprises  Braille  read¬ 
ing  and  writing,  typewriting  and 
music,  cookery,  sewing,  laundering, 
care  of  house,  marketing  and  ad¬ 
ministration. 

rfWIE  Oklahoma  Legislature  has 
■*"  appropriated  $50,000.00  for  a  new 
gymnasium  at  the  Oklahoma  School 
for  the  Blind  to  be  built  this  sum¬ 
mer;  also  $25,000.00  for  the  remod¬ 
eling  of  and  new  equipment  for  the 
power  plant.  This  work  will  be 
done  next  summer.  With  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  gymnasium,  the  Okla¬ 
homa  School  for  the  Blind  will  be 
a  complete  unit  consisting'  of  twenty 
buildings. 


TN  February  the  Texas  School  for 
A  the  Blind  gave  a  concert  compli¬ 
menting  the  Governor  and  the  For¬ 
tieth  Legislature  of  Texas.  Two  of 
the  legislators  are  former  students 
of  the  School. 

HPHE  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind  reports  many  inter¬ 
changes  of  visits  with  schools  for 
seeing  pupils.  A  number  of  edu¬ 
cators  interested  in  work  for  the 
blind  have  been  the  guests  of  the 
School  at  Staunton,  including  Dr. 
Ek  of  Sweden,  Miss  Margaret  Mc- 
Gufifey,  from  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  Washington  and  Miss  Vio¬ 
let  Savage,  Secretary  of  the  Red 
Cross  Braille  Transcribing  of  the 
Congressional  Library  Service  for 
the  Blind. 

HPHE  first  graduates  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  to  receive  a 
diploma  from  the  Philadelphia  College 
of  Osteopathy  will  be  Mr.  Kenneth 
Gearhart  and  Mr.  Edward  Kennedy. 
Both  are  totally  blind :  the  former 
came  from  Bigler,  Pennsylvania,  the 
latter  from  Ontario,  Canada.  Mr. 
Gearhart  is  also  a  graduate  from  the 
West  Philadelphia  High  School  for 
Boys.  These  two  young  men  en¬ 
tered  the  College  in  1923  and  are 
expecting  to  graduate  in  June.  Three 
other  students  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  are  studying  osteopathy 
at  the  present  time. 
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N  THE  night  of  April  1st  the 
Louisiana  State  School  for  the 
Blind  formally  opened  their  new 
Hill-Green  Lane  pipe  organ.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Simpson  presented  the  organ 
to  the  state  school  in  behalf  of  the 
state.  Mr.  A.  B.  Murry,  Vice- 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
on  behalf  of  the  state  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  of  the  School,  accepted  the  or¬ 
gan.  Professor  W.  B.  Clarke,  di¬ 
rector  of  music  in  the  school,  gave 
an  organ  recital. 

An  interesting  part  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  the  presentation  of  a  ra¬ 
dio  to  the  school  by  Miss  Mary 
Mims,  State  Community  Organizer. 
Through  her  efforts,  the  Organized 
Communities  of  the  state  contrib¬ 
uted  more  than  three  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  with  which  to  buy  the  radio 
for  the  School. 

LAURENS  WALKER,  LL.D., 

•  has  been  appointed  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  South  Carolina 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind.  He 
succeeds  his  father,  Dr.  N.  F. 
Walker,  who  died  on  February  4th, 
1927. 

HP  HE  Four-County  Association  of 
the  Blind,  with  offices  in  Bing¬ 
hamton,  New  York,  in  December 
was  incorporated  under  the  name 
of  the  B  roome  County  Association 
for  the  Blind. 

This  Association  proposes  to  es¬ 
tablish  workshops  for  the  blind  in 
Broome  County.  Brushes  will  be 
the  first  article  manufactured  and  it 
is  hoped  to  add  other  products. 


rpiHE  small  boarding  house  con- 
ducted  by  the  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind  for  a  limited 
number  of  shop  workers  having 
proved  far  too  small  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  property  adjoining  the  Bourne 
factory  on  First  Avenue  and  35th 
Street  has  been  obtained — through 
a  legacy — and  building  operations 
were  started  in  May. 

The  plans  call  for  a  five-story 
building — on  the  ground  floor  there 
will  be  the  dining  room  and  kitch¬ 
en  ;  the  next  floor  will  have  a  sitting 
room,  smoking  room  and  music 
room  and  housekeeper’s  apartment; 
the  third  floor  and  upper  floors  will 
be  divided  into  rooms  for  two  men 
each. 

Any  blind  man  who  wishes  to 
consider  taking  advantage  of  low 
priced  board,  good  food,  an  airy 
room,  radio,  victrola,  piano  and 
readers,  may  apply  to  Mr.  Immeln 
at  the  Lighthouse,  for  the  House 
is  not  only  for  the  employees  of  the 
Bourne  Workshop  but  for  outsiders 
as  well. 

T'HE  Women’s  Club  of  the  Asso- 

ciation  celebrated  its  Twentieth 
Anniversary  at  the  Lighthouse  in 
May.  Nine  of  the  original  Charter 
Members  were  present. 

The  Association  has  recently  in¬ 
stalled  a  Braille  press  on  the  Fourth 
Floor  of  the  Lighthouse,  giving  up 
a  room  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
planned  to  print  the  Searchlight, 
the  juvenile  magazine  which  the 
Association  has  sent  out  quarterly 
since  it  was  established  in  1912  to 
blind  children  not  only  in  the 
ETnited  States  but  in  Europe  and 
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Asia  as  well.  This  publication  is 
entirely  free  and  any  one  interested 
in  receiving  it  is  requested  to  write 
direct  to  the  Lighthouse,  111  East 
59th  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Lighthouse  Gleams,  which 
circulates  amongst  the  blind  of 
Greater  New  York,  is  also  to  be 
printed  on  the  Lighthouse  Press  for 
those  who  desire  their  copies  in 
raised  type.  Part  of  each  edition, 
however,  will  continue  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  ink  print. 

Mrs.  Anna  Patchen  has  taken  the 
position  of  Lighthouse  Printer  and 
is  responsible  for  setting  up  and 
printing  all  the  Braille  publica¬ 
tions.  She  is  a  former  pupil  of  the 
New  York  Institution  and  has  had 
unusual  and  wide  experience  as 
Braille  proof-reader. 

rpHE  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind  has  a  committee  composed 
of  women  from  the  various  colored 
churches  of  the  city,  meeting  twice 
a  month  for  the  discussion  of  the 
problems  among  the  colored  blind 
of  the  city.  A  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Society  for  the  Blind  meets 
with  the  committee  and  helps  them 
to  plan  their  activities.  The  eighty 
colored  blind  of  the  city  are  as¬ 
signed  for  visitation  to  various  com¬ 
mittee  members  who  are  most  con¬ 
scientious  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  A  club  is  maintained 
for  some  of  the  older,  unemployed 
blind  men,  and  several  social  affairs 
are  given  throughout  the  year  at 
which  the  entire  program  is  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  They  have  no  difficulty  in 
securing  their  own  motor  service  to 


bring  their  guests  to  the  social  af¬ 
fairs  and  take  them  home,  and  also 
arrange  entertainments  and  provide 
refreshments. 

Printed  forms  are  used  by  the 
committee  members  in  reporting 
their  individual  work  each  month, 
and  the  material  so  gathered  is 
transferred  on  to  the  permanent 
records  of  the  Society.  The  women 
often  secure  employment  for  other 
members  of  the  family  who  need 
work,  furnish  clothing  to  certain 
individuals,  and  take  the  blind  peo¬ 
ple  to  dentists,  and  other  such  serv¬ 
ice.  They  also  give  a  general  picnic 
in  the  summer  which  is  anticipated 
all  through  the  year  by  the  colored 
blind. 

The  volunteers  of  the  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind  have  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  very  successful  sale  of 
blind-made  articles  in  which  the 
total  will  come  to  about  forty-two 
hundred  dollars  for  the  week’s  work. 
The  sale  was  conducted  in  the  Hig- 
bee  Company,  a  department  store  in 
which  a  permanent  sales  counter  for 
blind-made  goods  is  in  operation 
and  has  been  for  the  past  twelve 
years. 

OIX  years  ago  the  Elizabeth  Roe 
^  Dunning  Club  was  started  by 
the  alumnae  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
blind  young  women  employed  in 
Philadelphia.  The  Fund  has  now 
exceeded  $6000.  December  last  it 
received  from  the  Keystone  State 
Cat  Club  $150 — the  proceeds  of  a 
Cat  Show  given  at  the  Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel. 
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T)ERKINS  Institution  for  the 
Blind  celebrated  in  May  the  fifti¬ 
eth  anniversary  of  the  acquisition  of 
the  contract  of  tuning-  the  public 
school  pianos  of  the  city  of  Boston. 
This  contract  has  been  in  continu¬ 
ous  service  since  May  1,  1877. 

There  have  been  entertained  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Institution  at 
Watertown  this  spring:  The  Spe¬ 
cial  Libraries  Association  of  Bos¬ 
ton;  Child  Hygiene  students  from 
the  Harvard  Medical  School ; 
Nurses  from  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital ;  Pupils  and  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  Junior  High  School  at 
Wellesley;  The  New  England 
Branch  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
had  arranged  to  hold  its  annual 
meeting  on  the  Perkins  grounds  in 
May  but  relief  work  as  a  result  of 
the  Mississippi  flood  prevented. 

A  small  portable  moving  picture 
projector,  The  Capitol,  which  throws 
upon  an  attached  screen  the  1000- 
foot  picture  of  Perkins  activities, 
has  just  been  acquired  as  a  means 
of  educational  publicity.  It  may  be 
used  in  an  undarkened  room. 

*  1 1  HE  Lowell  Association  for  the 
"**  Blind  was  organized  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1927.  The  president  is  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Marden ;  Vice  Presidents, 
Mrs.  Elmore  I.  McPhie,  Hon.  John 
C.  Leggat;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Boyden 
Pillsbury ;  Councillor,  Mr.  Francis 
Ierardi.  The  Lowell  Association 
proposes  to  cooperate  with  other 
agencies  and  stimulate  city-wide  in¬ 
terest  through  large  membership 
and  through  volunteer  workers. 


1 1  ^  HE  Ninety -sixth  Anniversary  of 
The  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  was  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  presentation  of  a  Bee¬ 
thoven  program  which  emphasized 
the  musical  side  of  the  work  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  fine  new  buildings  at 
Pelham  Parkway.  As  an  example 
of  the  dramatic  and  musical  ability 
of  blind  pupils  the  following  report 
of  the  performance  is  significant: 

“The  hall  was  darkened  and  when 
the  curtain  was  drawn  aside  a  spot 
light  revealed  a  bust  of  Beethoven. 
A  chorus  in  the  distance  sang  ‘The 
Ode  to  Joy’  from  the  ‘Ninth  Sym¬ 
phony.’  A  voice  repeated  George 
Eliot’s  ‘Choir  Invisible’  and  slowly 
the  curtain  was  lowered.  A  chorus, 
an  essay  on  Beethoven,  a  piano 
solo,  an  organ  solo,  a  piano  duet, 
and  a  vocal  solo,  all  compositions 
of  the  master,  were  given,  together 
with  an  imagined  day  in  Beetho¬ 
ven’s  life.  In  the  final  scene  Bee¬ 
thoven  was  shown  sitting  at  the 
piano  and  improvising,  the  pupil 
who  impersonated  him  playing  ‘The 
Moonlight  Sonata.’  ” 

A  T  the  Duluth,  Minnesota,  Light- 
house  for  the  Blind  a  group  of 
women  have  formed  a  Braille  Club 
and  the  members  are  taking  a 
Braille  course  under  the  direction 
of  the  Red  Cross.  They  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  tenth  lesson  and  have 
sent  their  test  papers  to  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress.  The  main  ob¬ 
jective  of  this  club  is  the  printing 
of  books  to  form  a  nucleus  for  a 
Lighthouse  Library. 
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HTHE  new  school  building  of  the 
^  California  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Berkeley  was  dedicated  on  May 
20th.  This  building  in  its  beautiful 
site  is  of  Spanish  type  with  stucco 
walls  and  tiled  roof  and  will  accom¬ 
modate  125  pupils.  A  description 
of  the  plant  states :  “The  whole  plan 
of  the  school  building  contemplates 
work  and  activity  rather  than  sit¬ 
ting  and  receptivity.” 

UPERINTENDENT  J.  T.  Hooper 
of  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the 
Blind  each  year  takes  forty  of  his 
pupils  to  the  state  legislature.  He 
says  that  there  is  no  form  of  pub¬ 
licity  which  secures  better  results. 
Members  of  the  legislature  spread 
the  news  in  different  localities  of 
the  work  of  the  School. 

"|VTR.  Francis  B.  Ierardi,  Field 
-‘-’A  Worker  of  the  Division  of  the 
Blind,  Department  of  Education  in 
Massachusetts,  himself  blind  since 
boyhood,  has  become  the  editor  of 
the  Weekly  News,  the  first  free 
periodical  of  its  kind  published  in 
Braille.  Two  issues  have  already 
come  off  the  press.  The  News  con¬ 
tains  a  summary  of  important 
events  of  the  week  and  is  the  con¬ 
ception  of  its  editor.  Over  200 
copies  are  being  printed  and  for  the 
present  the  circulation  is  confined 
to  Massachusetts  readers,  as  funds 
are  insufficient  to  extend  its  circu¬ 
lation  to  a  wider  field.  Mr.  Ierardi 
hopes  plans  may  be  perfected 
whereby  the  News  may  become  a 
national  paper. 


"rpORRANCE  HOUSE”  a  roomy 
A  residence  on  Western  Avenue 
in  Pittsburgh  has  been  presented 
to  the  Progressive  Blind  Women’s 
Club.  Its  donor  is  Mrs.  Francis 
J.  Torrance  and  the  gift  will  fill 
a  very  great  need. 


Embossed  Lists  of  Braille  Books 

The  Book  Production  Committee 
of  the  Children’s  Section  of  the 
American  Library  Association  has 
just  issued  a  Braille  list  of  books 
for  children.  This  is  the  first  em¬ 
bossed  list  to  be  prepared  for  the 
use  of  children,  and  it  should  be 
of  great  value  in  training  them  in 
book  selection  and  in  the  use  of 
libraries.  These  lists  are  sold  by 
the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
price  ten  cents. 

An  embossed  Braille  list  of  its 
hand  copied  books  has  just  been 
issued  by  The  New  York  Public 
Library,  476  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  This  is  sent  free  upon 
request. 

Radios 

It  is  of  interest  to  learn  that  in 
England  the  use  of  the  radio  by 
the  blind  is  being  encouraged  by 
the  publication  of  a  weekly  period¬ 
ical,  The  Braille  Radio  Times, 
which  gives  a  resume  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  to  be  broadcast  from  stations 
of  the  British  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration.  This  weekly  is  produced 
in  cooperation  with  The  Radio 
Times  and  published  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Lon¬ 
don.  Price  Id.  Post  free  1  U>d. 


Book  News 

For  the  American  Library  Association  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 

By  Sherman  C.  Swift* 


WE  have  been  trying  for  many 
years  past  to  educate  the 
sighted  public  to  eliminate 
as  far  as  possible  the  hypersenti- 
mental  from  their  consideration  of 
blindness  and  the  blind.  We  real¬ 
ize  that  so  long  as  this  aspect  is 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  our 
sighted  friends,  whose  intelligent 
co-operation  is  so  necessary  to  the 
ultimate  solution  of  our  problems 
— which  are,  after  all,  social  rather 
than  economic  in  the  last  analysis 
— just  so  long  will  this  solution  be 
rendered  more  difficult  and  probably 
impossible.  And  yet  it  is  strange  to 
find  how  sighted  fiction  writers 
who  introduce  blind  characters  in¬ 
to  their  works  continue  to  persist 
in  writing  us  up  from  the  purely 
emotional  point  of  view.  This 
treatment,  it  is  true,  often  lends  a 
certain  interest  to  the  subject  in 
the  mind  of  the  general  reader ; 
but  nevertheless  to  the  intelligent 
blind  person  it  constitutes  a  serious 
menace  to  proper  understanding  of 
his  class. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  occurred 
to  me  lately  with  peculiar  force  in 
reading  Jean  Barreyre’s  “The  Blind 
Ship”  (The  Dial  Press,  New  York, 
$2.50  net).  The  story  cannot  be 
called  a  novel.  It  has  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  a  real  plot.  It  cannot 
be  called  history,  since,  of  course, 
the  particular  incidents  related 
never  occurred.  It  is  much  more 
like  a  treatise  on  the  psychology  of 
the  blind  placed  in  very  exceptional 
circumstances,  and  regarded  from 


the  point  of  view  of  one  who  rea¬ 
sons  not  from  actual  knowledge  of 
his  subject,  but  from  a  priori  emo¬ 
tions  and  suppositions  as  to  what 
the  reactions  ought  to  be  in  the 
particular  set  of  circumstances  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

But  first  let  us  examine  the  gene¬ 
sis  of  the  idea  of  “The  Blind  Ship.” 
To  the  average  reader,  the  thought 
would  seem  to  be  entirely  original 
with  Jean  Barreyre.  It  has  certain 
very  dramatic  possibilities,  and  as 
such  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly 
the  inspiration  of  a  fertile  brain 
teeming  with  fictitious  situations. 
Scarcely  anyone  would  believe  that 
such  a  conjunction  of  circumstances 
as  related  in  the  book  under  present 
consideration  ever  really  occurred. 
And  yet  such  is  the  case.  When  I 
first  heard  of  “The  Blind  Ship” 
and  realized  the  full  scope  of  the 
idea,  my  mind  immediately  flew 
back  to  John  Greenleaf  Whittier’s 
poem,  “The  Slave-Ships.”  I  re¬ 
freshed  my  memory  by  re-reading 
the  poem,  and  in  particular  the  pref¬ 
atory  note  explaining  its  origin.  I 
may  be  permitted  to  quote  a  few 
sentences  from  this  note:  “The 
French  ship  Le  Rodeur,  with  a 
crew  of  twenty -two  men,  and  with 
one  hundred  and  sixty  negro  slaves, 
sailed  from  Bonny,  in  Africa,  April, 
1819.  On  approaching  the  line,  a 
terrible  malady  broke  out, — an  ob¬ 
stinate  disease  of  the  eyes, — con¬ 
tagious,  and  altogether  beyond  the 
resources  of  medicine.  The  disease 
extended  to  the  crew;  and  one  after 
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another  were  smitten  with  it,  until 
only  one  remained  unaffected.  In 
the  midst  of  their  dreadful  fears 
lest  the  solitary  individual,  whose 
sight  remained  unaffected,  should 
also  be  seized  with  the  malady,  a 
sail  was  discovered.  It  was  the 
Spanish  slaver,  Leon.  The  same 
disease  had  been  there ;  and  horri¬ 
ble  to  tell,  all  the  crew  had  become 
blind !  Unable  to  assist  each  other, 
the  vessels  parted.  The  Spanish 
ship  has  never  since  been  heard  of.” 
— Bibliothcque  Ophthalmologique  for 
November,  1819. 

In  light  of  the  facts  related  in 
the  above  quotations,  I  may  be  par¬ 
doned  for  a  fleeting  suspicion  that 
Mr.  Barreyre  is  not  the  real  origina¬ 
tor  of  the  idea  which  he  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  work  up.  But  let  us  still 
further  analyze  the  situation  with  a 
view  of  learning  with  greater  satis¬ 
faction  to  ourselves  what  more  solid 
foundation  this  suspicion  possesses. 
The  disease  which  broke  out  on  Le 
Rodeur  and  the  Leon  was  trans¬ 
mitted  by  negro  slaves.  That  which 
caused  the  blindness  of  the  crew  of 
The  Sea  Shine  (Mr.  Barreyre’s 
ship)  is  by  inference  the  result  of 
the  discovery  in  the  vessel’s  hold 
of  a  dead  lascar,  whose  end  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  some  sort  of 
plague.  On  board  Le  Rodeur  one 
man  retained  vision  long  enough  to 
navigate  the  vessel  safely  to  port. 
On  The  Sea  Shine,  Dick,  one  of  the 
sailors,  possessed  vision  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  after  his  shipmates 
had  completely  lost  theirs.  In  fact, 
Dick’s  vision  did  not  completely 
leave  him  till  after  he  had  had  the 
agony  of  seeing  the  smoke  of  a 


passing  steamer  pass  away  below 
the  distant  horizon.  It  is  true  he 
did  not  navigate  his  ship  safely  to 
port,  but  nevertheless  the  fact  that 
he  is  represented  as  retaining  vision 
when  all  his  shipmates  were  blind, 
seems  to  concur  in  a  remarkable 
degree  with  the  fact  as  referred  to 
Le  Rodeur.  Then,  The  Blue  Star, 
a  tramp  steamer,  sights  The  Sea 
Shine,  but  after  discovering  that  her 
crew  had  been  the  victims  of  some 
mysterious  contagion,  this  heartless 
ship  sheered  off  and  left  the  dere¬ 
lict  to  her  fate.  Now,  it  is  again 
true  that  Le  Rodeur  was  saved, 
but  do  not  forget  that  The  Leon 
was  lost,  because  all  hands  were 
blind.  It  would  appear,  then,  that 
The  Sea  Shine  and  her  fate  is  a  syn¬ 
thetic  idea  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  the  real  history  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  slave  ships. 

As  a  story  of  the  sea,  that  is,  as 
a  story  for  sailors,  “The  Blind 
Ship”  is  a  distinct  failure.  Mr.  Bar¬ 
reyre  is  guilty  of  many  errors  in 
nautical  terminology  and  in  his  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  conduct  of  ship¬ 
masters  in  the  presence  of  vessels 
in  distress. 

You  will  remember  that  one  of 
The  Sea  Shine’s  crew  is  made  to 
say  that  the  sound  of  supposed 
steamer’s  engines  came  from  the 
larboard.  Now,  I  have  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  with  deep  sea  fishers, 
with  Great  Lakes  sailors,  etc.,  and 
I  have  never  heard  this  term  used 
to  designate  the  port  side  of  a  ves¬ 
sel.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
however,  I  presented  the  problem, 
on  reading  Mr.  Barreyre’s  story,  to 
an  old  sailor  who  has  ploughed 
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nearly  every  sea  the  sun  shines  on. 
He  seemed  almost  bewildered.  He 
said  he  had  never  in  all  his  experi¬ 
ence  heard  the  word  “larboard”  ex¬ 
cept  when  a  mere  lad ;  that  “lar¬ 
board”  was  no  longer  employed  on 
account  of  its  possible  confusion 
with  “starboard.”  When  I  was  a 
lad  reading  sea  stories  by  W.  H.  G. 
Kingston,  Captain  Marryat,  etc., 
etc.,  representing  the  seacraft  of 
the  days  of  Rodney  and  Nelson, 
larboard  was  the  regular  term,  but 
for  well  nigh  a  hundred  years  now, 
port  has  been  substituted.  (Strike 
one !) 

Again,  Mr  Barreyre’s  statement 
of  the  callousness  and  ignorance  of 
sea  captains  regarding  their  clear 
duty  towards  ships  in  distress,  not 
only  shows  an  ignorance  of  sea  law 
and  sea  custom,  but  is  a  direct  insult 
to  the  best  instincts  of  seafaring 
human  nature.  That  any  captain, 
particularly  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
breed,  would  deliberately  leave  a 
company  of  blind  men  to  certain 
destruction  all  because  he  was 
afraid  of  an  uncertain  and  problem¬ 
atic  contagion,  is  unthinkable.  And, 
besides,  it  was  not  at  all  necessary 
to  the  working  out  of  our  author’s 
idea,  which  of  necessity  required 
the  utter  destruction  of  The  Sea 
Shine  and  her  crew.  (Strike  two!) 

And  I  quite  agree  with  one  re¬ 
viewer  who  states  that  the  conduct 
of  the  captain  who  said  that  he 
sighted  a  ship  in  distress,  but  could 
not  approach  on  account  of  thick 
weather  (notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  his  own  helmsman  made  out  in 
broad  daylight  night  signals  at  the 
mast  head  of  the  ship  in  distress) 


would  have  been  the  subject  of  a 
court  investigation  and  medical  ex¬ 
amination.  The  whole  thing  is 
entirely  absurd.  (Strike  three!) 

As  a  story,  the  whole  thing  strikes 
one  with  an  air  of  fantastic  unreal¬ 
ity.  We  are  asked  to  assist  at  con¬ 
versations,  at  meditations,  at  men¬ 
tal  and  spiritual  agonies,  and  at 
physical  actions  on  the  part  of  men 
who,  when  they  once  left  port,  were, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  hail 
of  The  Blue  Star,  never  heard  of 
again.  No  record  was  ever  found  of 
The  Sea  Shine.  Taking  this  into 
consideration,  therefore,  we  are  not 
left  for  a  moment  in  any  doubt  of 
the  fairy  story  aspect  of  the  case. 
And  thus  we  are  reduced  to  my 
original  thesis,  namely,  that  “The 
Blind  Ship”  is  really  a  treatise  on 
the  supposed  psychology  of  a  com¬ 
pany  of  blind  men  placed  in  certain 
exceptional,  though  as  we  know 
from  our  Whittier  note,  not  entirely 
unknown  circumstances.  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  work  has  some 
decided  merits.  There  is  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  shrewd  deduction, 
and  of  sympathetic  knowledge  dis¬ 
played,  as  well  as  a  quantum  of 
improbability.  The  most  natural 
reactions  are  those  of  the  captain 
and  mate,  which  might  be  expected 
from  their  superior  mentality  and 
education.  But  why,  oh  why,  was  it 
necessary  to  create  a  sort  of  dis¬ 
torted  little  demon  in  the  shape  of 
the  cook,  Ezra  Chittle,  and  make 
him  blind?  It  is  strange  that  nearly 
every  book  in  which  a  blind  char¬ 
acter  or  characters  appear,  these 
personages  are  endowed  by  their 
creators  with  some  peculiarity  with 
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a  more  or  less  disagreeable  tend¬ 
ency.  Dickie  Heldar  develops  posi¬ 
tive  aptitude  for  physical  slovenli¬ 
ness  ;  and  here  the  poor  cook  is 
endowed  with  a  perfectly  fiendish 
ingenuity.  I  do  not  object  to  the 
ingenuity,  but  I  do  object  to  this 
man  being  made  blind  and  develop¬ 
ing  his  devilishness  after  that  cal¬ 
amity.  My  objection  is  founded 
upon  the  possible  unfavorable  re¬ 
action  toward  blindness  aroused  in 
the  minds  of  many  readers. 

As  to  the  style  of  “The  Blind 
Ship,”  it  has  many  very  decided 
merits.  Its  weakness,  perhaps,  is 
found  in  its  piling  up  of  emotional 
effect  toward  the  latter  part  of  the 
story ;  but  in  spite  of  ourselves  we 
cannot  help  feeling  sympathetic 
toward  these  men,  who,  though  un¬ 
real  as  they  are,  grip  us  by  the 
mere  fact  of  their  literary  presenta¬ 
tion. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the 
superheated  atmosphere  of  emo¬ 
tional  theory  regarding  the  blind 
and  their  psychology  under  condi¬ 
tions  which,  thank  heaven,  are  now 
scarcely  possible,  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  real  man  and  a  real  psy¬ 
chology.  I  refer  to  the  case  of 
Henry  Fawcett,  the  famous  blind 
Englishman,  at  one  time  Postmaster 
General  of  Great  Britain.  During 
the  War  Miss  Winifred  Holt  (now 
Mrs.  Mather)  published  a  fascina¬ 
ting  biography  of  this  wonderful 
man,  under  the  title  “A  Beacon  for 
the  Blind.”  At  the  time  the  work 
attracted  considerable  attention,  but 
of  late  it  has  been  rather  forgotten 
in  the  great  torrent  of  new  material 
continually  pouring  from  the  press. 


I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that 
Dutton,  New  York,  is  bringing  out 
a  reprint  of  Miss  Holt’s  book, 
which  is  to  be  sold  at  $1.50.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  reappearance 
of  Henry  Fawcett  above  the  hori¬ 
zon  will  arouse  new  and  more  sus¬ 
tained  interest  in  his  life  and 
career. 

The  great  lesson  taught  by  “The 
Life  of  Henry  Fawcett”  is  one 
which  is  often  mentioned  by  teach¬ 
ers  of  and  writers  on  the  blind,  but 
we  fear  that  the  blind  themselves 
are  the  first  to  forget  it.  This  lesson 
is  that  of  the  necessity  of  cheerful¬ 
ness  combined  with  dogged  deter¬ 
mination  and  a  definite  goal,  if  suc¬ 
cess  and  victory  are  to  be  won. 
Fawcett,  we  should  remember,  was 
an  adult,  with  all  his  habits  of 
thought  and  life  formed  and  fixed 
before  a  gun-shot  wound  deprived 
him  forever  of  his  physical  vision. 
Such  a  combination  always  makes 
it  very  difficult  for  proper  readjust¬ 
ment  to  the  new  circumstances  of 
existence.  But  Fawcett,  with  his 
trained  mind,  his  buoyant  cheerful¬ 
ness  of  disposition,  and  his  abiding 
faith  in  God  and  himself,  refused  to 
be  beaten,  refused  to  mope  and 
magnify  his  own  calamities  by  use¬ 
less  introspection,  and  fought  it  out 
until  he  won  a  brilliant  and  complete 
victory.  If  our  blind  friends  who 
are  discontented  with  their  social 
or  economic  lot  would  only  cease 
thinking  about  themselves  in  this 
melancholy  fashion,  if  they  would 
only  realize  that  prolonged  intro¬ 
spection  always  completely  alters 
the  proper  positions  of  facts,  mak¬ 
ing  those  of  personal  application  ap- 
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pear  through  the  magnifying  end  of 
the  telescope,  while  those  relating  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  are  seen 
through  the  other,  resulting  in  a 
total  misplacement  of  values — if, 
let  me  repeat,  our  blind  Discontents 
would  only  think  less  of  themselves 
and  more  of  such  men  as  Henry 
Fawcett,  our  problems  would  be  in 
a  fair  way  to  a  large  measure  of 
happy  solution.  And  then  again,  if 
our  sighted  friends  would  only  read 
more  and  think  more  of  such  sane 
normal  cases  as  that  of  the  subject 
of  Miss  Holt’s  splendid  work,  they 
would  be  inspired  with  a  greater  de¬ 
termination  to  go  forward  in  their 
helpful  activities,  determined  not  to 
be  discouraged  or  side-tracked  by 
the  complaints  and  unreasoned  mel¬ 
ancholies  of  the  lame  dogs  they  are 
attempting  to  help  over  the  stile. 
I  bespeak  a  large  public  for  the  re¬ 
print  of  “A  Beacon  for  the  Blind.” 

And  now  let  me  in  conclusion 
refer  to  a  book  which  has  no  blind 
characters,  nor,  in  fact,  mentions 
anything  in  connection  with  the 
blind,  and  yet  is  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  to  us  who  are  without 
sight.  I  refer  to  “Plum  Blossoms 
and  Blue  Incense”  by  James  W. 
Bennett  and  Soong  Kwen-Ling, 
both  of  St.  John’s  University, 
Shanghai,  China.  The  interest  pre¬ 
sented  by  this  work  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Soong  (his  first  name, 
Kwen-Ling,  according  to  Chinese 
custom,  is  placed  last)  is  one  of  us. 
If  I  remember  rightly,  he  told  me 
a  couple  of  years  ago  that  he  lost 
his  sight  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He 
is  now,  I  think,  in  his  early  thirties. 

“Plum  Blossoms  and  Blue  In¬ 


cense”  is  from  the  Commercial 
Press  of  Shanghai,  and  sells  at 
$3.50  Mexican — about  $2.00  in  our 
money.  The  book  is  a  collection  of 
short  stories,  some  of  them  being 
short  enough  to  call  storyettes. 
They  are  divided  into  two  groups, 
the  first  being  reprints  of  stories 
written  by  Mr.  Bennett  sometime 
ago,  and  published  in  various  Ameri¬ 
can  magazines.  The  second  part 
bears  the  imprint  of  Mr.  Soong’s 
collaboration,  and  is  in  some  re¬ 
spects  the  best  portion  of  the  whole. 
These  stories  all  deal  nearly  or  re¬ 
motely  with  Chinese  customs  or 
experiences  of  some  person  in 
China.  Some  of  them  are  sort  of 
prose  “Ballads  of  the  Seven  Seas,” 
while  others  are  in  some  respects 
strikingly  like  tabloid  editions  of 
Emile  Nolly’s  “Hien  Le  Maboul.” 
After  reading  “Plum  Blossoms  and 
Blue  Incense,”  one  finds  himself  in 
much  greater  sympathy  with  the 
Chinese  point  of  view,  and  one 
certainly  feels  like  stretching  a  hand 
across  the  sea  to  grasp  that  of  our 
blind  friend  in  Shanghai  who,  in 
spite  of  tremendous  physical  and 
linguistic  handicaps,  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  make  decidedly  good.  If 
you  can  secure  a  copy  of  this  book, 
do  not  fail  to  seize  the  opportunity. 
Do  not  forget  that  the  contents  are 
short  stories,  some  of  them  rough 
and  ready,  some  detective  yarns, 
others  incidents  connected  with 
Chinese  superstition,  home  life,  and 
so  on ;  but  they  are  all  in  varying 
degrees  delightfully  interesting. 
Good  luck  to  Mr.  Soong  in  the 
future.  I  am  sure  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Bennett,  would  be  the  first  to 
pat  him  on  the  back. 
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A.P.H. 

Ellerker,  Mary  St.  S.  God’s  wonder  book.  2v.  $3.00.  X.F.P.S. 

The  fairy  tale  book.  12p.  40c.  Full  spelling.  C.P.H. 

Ferber,  Edna.  Showboat.  N.  Y.  Doubleday,  cl926.  6v.  658p.  $19.75.  A.P.H. 

Fillmore,  Parker  Hoysted.  The  hickory  limb.  N.  Y.  Ridgway,  cl907.  34p.  $1.05. 

C.P.H. 

Gaskell,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cleghorn  (Stevenson).  Cranford.  N.  Y.  Burt.  4v.  449p. 

$15.70.  A.P.H. 

Goodier,  Alban  A.  Scripture  booklets.  12  booklets.  $9.00.  X.F.P.S. 

Garham,  Henry.  Life  of  St.  Margaret.  2v.  $3.00.  X.F.P.S. 

Hawkins,  Anthony  Hope.  Rupert  of  Flentzau;  sequel  to  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  N.  Y. 
Holt,  cl898.  4v.  513p.  $17.95.  A.P.H. 

....Prisoner  of  Zenda.  N.  Y.  Holt,  cl898.  3v.  338p.  $11.85.  A.P.H. 

Hough,  Emerson.  The  passing  of  the  frontier.  New  Haven.  Yale  University  Press, 
cl918.  215p.  $4.00.  Interpointed.  U.B.P. 

Ingraham,  Joseph  Holt.  Prince  of  the  house  of  David.  N.  Y.  Burt.  7v.  793p. 

$20.00.  C.P.H. 

Jataka  tales  retold,  by  Ellen  C.  Babbitt.  N.  Y.  Century,  cl912.  73p.  $2.55.  A.P.H. 

The  log-cabin  lady;  an  anonymous  autobiography.  N.  Y.  Little,  cl922.  83p.  $3.35. 

C.P.H. 

Little  children  and  other  selections.  60c.  X.F.P.S. 

Lytton,  E.  G.  E.  L.  Bulwer-Lytton,  1st  baron.  The  last  days  of  Pompeii.  Loud. 
Collin  Clear  Type  Press.  8v.  993p.  $34.75.  A.P.H". 
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*McConkey,  James  H.  Beauty  for  ashes.  Pittsburgh.  Silver.  31p.  A.P.H. 
....Holy  ground.  Pittsburgh.  Silver.  30p.  A.P.H. 

MacEachen,  Roderick  Aloysius.  Child’s  history  of  the  Apostles.  75c.  X.F.P.S. 
Miller,  James  Russell.  Gems  of  thought  and  inspiration.  $1.50.  X.F.P.S. 
....Incidents  and  illustrations.  $1.50.  X.F.P.S. 

Milne,  Alan  Alexander.  When  we  were  very  young.  N.  Y.  Dutton,  cl924.  55p. 

$2.20.  C.P.H. 

Mitchell,  Donald  Grant.  Dream  life,  by  Ik  Marvel,  pseud.  N.  Y.  Burt.  3v.  341  p. 

$11.95.  A.P.H. 

Monahan,  Maude.  The  children’s  saint.  60c.  X.F.P.S. 

Parker,  Mrs.  Cornelia  (Stratton).  An  American  idyll.  (The  life  of  Carleton  Hubbeil 
Parker.)  Atlantic  Monthly  Co.,  cl917.  3v.  316p.  $9.50.  A.P.H. 

Parker,  Sir  Gilbert.  The  power  and  the  glory.  N.  Y.  Harper,  cl925.  5v.  61 5p. 

$18.45.  A.P.H. 

Plus,  Raoul.  Christ  in  His  brethren.  3v.  $4.50.  X.F.P.S. 

Porter,  Jane.  Scottish  chiefs.  N.  Y.  Crowell.  16v.  1925p.  $67.35.  A.P.H. 

Price,  Edith  Ballinger.  My  lady  Lee.  N.  Y.  Greenberg,  cl925.  4v.  572p.  $16.50. 

P.P.S. 

Pricelist  of  music.  1927.  25c.  I.S.B. 

Pyle,  Howard.  The  garden  behind  the  moon.  N.  Y.  Scribner,  cl895.  2v.  186p. 

$6.50.  A.P.H. 

Reid,  Christian,  pseud.  Secret  bequest.  5v.  $7.50.  X.F.P.S. 

Richmond,  Mrs.  Grace  Louise  (Smith).  Red  of  the  Redfields.  N.  Y.  Doubleday, 
cl924.  2v.  308p.  $12.30  C.P.H. 

Rinehart,  Mrs.  Mary  Roberts.  The  man  in  lower  ten.  N.  Y.  Grossett,  cl909.  3v. 

300p.  $6.00. 

Sampson,  Mrs.  Emma  (Speed).  Miss  Minerva  broadcasts  Billy.  Chicago.  Reilly, 
cl925.  2v.  273p.  $9.55.  A.P.H. 

Sister  Mary  Bernard.  Japan’s  martyr  church.  2v.  $3.00.  X.F.P.S. 

Tennyson,  Alfred  Tennyson,  1st  baron.  The  Princess;  a  medley.  N.  Y.  Macmillan, 
cl899.  4v.  407p.  $14.25.  A.P.H. 

The  tophand  and  The  unwilling  meddler  and  Let  the  liar  beware.  Three  short  stories. 
N.  Y.  Doubleday.  88p.  $1.25.  U.B.P. 

Weed,  Clarence  Moores.  Butterflies.  N.  Y.  Doubleday,  cl917,  1926.  90p.  Free  to 

libraries.  A.B.F.R.B. 

Wilde,  Oscar.  The  selfish  giant.  60c.  X.F.P.S. 

Williams,  Michael.  Little  flower  of  Carmel.  $3.00.  X.F.P.S. 

Yates,  Katherine  M.  What  the  pine  tree  heard.  Bost.  A.  M.  Davis,  cl902.  27p. 

65c.  Interpointed.  U.B.P. 

*Write  to  Rev.  McConkey,  1013  Bessemer  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  if  you  wish 
to  order  these  titles. 


William  Henry  Churchman 

THE  cut  of  Mr.  Churchman  accompanying  this  sketch 
was  made  from  his  portrait  now  hanging  at  the  institu¬ 
tion  in  Indianapolis,  a  school  which  more  than  any  other 
organized  and  reorganized  by  him,  was  peculiarly  his  own. 
He  planned  its  buildings  and  was  head  of  it  altogether 
twenty-five  years. 

This  portrait  does  not  look  as  though  he  could  not  see, 
and  yet  he  had  been  totally  blind  from  his  seventeenth  year ; 
— not  too  late,  evidently,  for  him  to  turn  his  physical  liability 
into  an  intellectual  asset.  Born  in  1818  to  Quaker  parents 
of  the  State  of  Maryland,  he  received  his  early  schooling  as  a 
seeing  boy  with  gradually  failing  eyesight ;  his  later,  as  a 
totally  blind  student  at  the  Philadelphia  institution,  entering 
in  1836  and  coming  under  the  influence  of  Friedlander. 

He  started  out  in  life  as  private  teacher  of  music  and  was 
for  a  short  time  instructor  of  music  and  mathematics  at 
Columbus.  Next  we  read  of  him  as  successively  head  of  the 
institutions  at  Nashville,  Indianapolis,  Janesville,  again  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  and  between  whiles  as  superintendent  elect  of  the 
institution  which  the  State  of  New  York  was  about  to  start 
at  Binghamton.  For  when  in  1866  the  Trustees  of  that 
projected  school  were  visiting  around  to  find  the  man  best 
fitted  to  be  their  executive  they  selected  Mr.  Churchman, 
then  at  Indianapolis,  giving  him  to  understand  that  this  would 
be  his  chance  to  found  an  institution  according  to  the  cher¬ 
ished  wishes  of  his  maturity.  Through  an  unexpected  turn 
he  never  actually  took  charge ;  but  what  his  ideals  and  ideas 
were  he  wrote  out  at  length.  They  will  be  found  in  the  first 
annual  report  of  the  Batavia  institution  series.  They  are 
simple  and  yet  philosophical  and  should  be  read  and  consid¬ 
ered  by  all  educators  of  the  blind.* 

Mr.  Churchman  resigned  his  incumbency  at  Indianapolis 
in  1879  and  died  in  1882.  In  his  obituary  notice  presented 
at  the  Janesville  convention  of  the  A.A.I.B.  one  may  read: 
“Fearless  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  faithful  to  every  trust 
reposed  in  him,  conquering  in  his  own  experience  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  meet  the  blind,  he  stands  forth  an  exemplar  of 
what  the  blind  may  accomplish.  The  example  of  such  a  life 
and  its  achievements  in  the  cause  of  education  are  of  ines¬ 
timable  value  to  the  world.” 


Edward  E.  Allen. 


*The  same  treatise,  clipped  of  a  few  descriptive  paragraphs,  may 
be  found  in  the  Indiana  institution’s  annual  report  for  1867. 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


Nation-Wide  Service 


Annual  Meeting 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  convened  at  the  Hotel  Morton, 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  Friday, 
June  24th,  1927,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Biennial  Meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  Mr.  H.  Randolph  Latimer, 
nominated  as  Chairman  from  the 
floor,  at  12:00  noon. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that 
the  Minutes  of  the  1926  Annual 
Meeting  be  omitted  as  the  Minutes 
had  already  appeared  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber,  1926,  issue  of  the  Outlook. 
Carried. 

The  Treasurer’s  Report  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  O.  H.  Burritt.  It  was 
moved  and  seconded  that  this  report 
be  accepted  as  read,  and  placed  on 
file.  Carried. 

Mr.  Hayes  gave  a  report  of  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Information. 
It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  his 
report  be  accepted  and  placed  on 
file,  and  a  typewritten  copy  given 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B., 
for  the  printed  report.  Carried. 

Mr.  Irwin  reported  on  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Edu¬ 
cation.  It  was  moved  and  seconded 
that  his  report  be  accepted  and 
placed  on  file,  and  that  a  typewritten 
copy  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  A.  A.  W.  B.,  for  the  printed  re¬ 
port.  Carried. 

The  election  of  the  Trustees  was 
then  taken  up.  The  Chairman  stated 
the  plan  under  the  Charter  and  By- 
Laws,  by  which  nominations  of  the 


Trustees  representing  the  respective 
groups  of  workers  for  the  blind  are 
previously  received  by  mail  and  re¬ 
ported  at  this  time ;  also  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  for  Trustees  other  than 
those  representing  the  groups  of 
workers,  were  to  be  presented. 

In  regular  order  the  following 
Trustees  were  re-elected: — 

GROUP  REPRESENTATIVE 

RE-ELECTED 


(1)  Trustees, 
super  i  ntend- 
ents,  principals 
and  teachers  of 
residential 
schools  for  the 
blind. 

(2)  Supervisors  and 
teachers  of 
classes  for  the 
blind  and  the 
partially  blind 
in  the  schools 
for  the  seeing. 

(3)  Librarians  and 
others  officially 
engaged  in  li¬ 
braries  and  li¬ 
brary  depart¬ 
ments  for  the 
blind. 

(4)  Technical  heads 
o  f  embossing 
plants  and  de¬ 
partments,  and 
commissions  on 
uniform  type. 

(5)  Officers  and 
agents  in  work 
for  prevention 
o  f  blindness, 
and  conserva¬ 
tion  of  vision. 

(6)  State  commis¬ 
sions  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  boards 
of  directors  and 
executive  offi¬ 
cers  of  associa¬ 
tions  doing 
state-wide 

work,  etc. 


0.  H.  Burritt 
Overbrook,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Penn. 


George  F.  Meyer 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


S.  C.  Swift 
Toronto,  Canada 


E.  E.  Bramlette 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Wm.  Fellowes 

Morgan 

New  York  City. 


M.  C.  Migel 
New  York  City 
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(7)  Directors  and 
superintendents, 
workshops  and 

industrial 
homes  for  the 
blind. 

(8)  Officers  of  as¬ 
sociations  and 
clubs  for  the 
blind;  city -wide 
and  special 
work,  etc. 

(9)  Placement 
agents,  field  of¬ 
ficers,  heads  of 
depar  t  m  e  n  t  s, 
home  teachers, 
social  workers, 
etc. 


Herbert  H.  White 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Prudence  Sherwin 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Mrs.  Mabel 

Knowles  Gage 
Worcester,  Mass. 


(10)  Agents  doing 
charitable  work 
for  the  blind 
and  partially 
blind,  relief 
agents,  etc. 


H.  It.  Latimer 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


All  candidates  having  the  neces¬ 
sary  six  votes  for  nomination,  it 
was  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  one 
ballot  in  favor  of  the  foregoing 
names.  Carried. 


In  regular  order  the  following 
Trustees-at-large  were  elected;  the 
same  having  been  nominated  at  the 
Executive  Committee  meeting,  June 
20th,  1927:— 


William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Harvey  D.  Gibson,  New  York, 
New  York. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that 
the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast 
one  ballot  in  favor  of  the  foregoing 
names.  Carried. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  he 
had  cast  the  ballot  as  directed  and 
the  Chairman  declared  the  represen¬ 
tatives  named,  duly  elected.  The 
Chairman  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  notices  were  sent  to  230  active 
members  of  the  Foundation,  for 
their  votes  or  proxies,  to  nominate 
trustees  representing  groups  of 
workers  for  the  blind,  and  that  of 
this  number,  only  120  returned  their 
votes  or  proxies.  The  Chairman 
urged  that  the  active  members  show 
their  interest  by  voting  in  the  future. 
The  question  of  the  small  number 
of  A.  A.  W.  B.  workers  who  were 
members  of  the  Foundation  was 
discussed.  It  was  moved  and  sec¬ 
onded  that  the  Foundation  take 
steps  to  increase  the  active  member¬ 
ship.  Carried. 


Capt.  Charles  W.  Brown,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Edward  M.  Chamberlin,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Mary  V.  Hun,  Albany,  New  York. 


On  motion  duly  made,  seconded, 
and  carried,  the  Chairman  declared 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  1927,  regu¬ 
larly  adjourned,  1:15  P.  M. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

O.  H.  Burritt 


Charles  W.  Lindsay,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

Felix  M.  Warburg,  New  York, 
New  York. 


Secretary. 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

June  24th,  1927 
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Miss  Kiefer  Joins  Staff 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
and  the  American  Foundation  have 
been  fortunate  in  obtaining  the 
services  of  Dr.  Frieda  A.  Kiefer  as 
supervisor  of  special  studies  in  the 
experimental  work  which  these  two 
organizations  are  inaugurating  in 
the  Lower  School  at  Perkins. 

Miss  Kiefer,  who  has  just  received 
her  doctorate  in  Psychology  from 
Ohio  State  University,  has  had  a 
variety  of  both  practical  and  theore¬ 
tical  training.  In  addition  to  her 
work  as  a  child  psychologist,  she 
has  also  had  editorial  and  business 
experience.  Some  time  ago  Miss 
Kiefer  worked  out  a  tentative  Binet 
test  for  use  with  blind  children. 
During  the  preparation  of  these 
tests,  she  received  some  valuable 
experience  with  the  young  blind. 

During  the  coming  year  Miss 
Kiefer  will  devote  a  large  share  of 
her  time  to  familiarizing  herself 
with  the  special  field  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind.  She  will  take  the 
“Harvard  Course,”  and  will  visit  a 
number  of  residential  and  day  school 
classes  for  the  blind.  If  it  can  be 
arranged,  Miss  Kiefer  probably  will 
act  as  teacher  in  some  primary  grade 
at  Perkins  before  the  year  is  over. 
On  September  first  Miss  Kiefer  be¬ 
comes  an  active  member  of  the 
staffs  of  Perkins  Institution  and  the 
American  Foundation. 

“Through  Blind  Eyes” 

The  Foundation  is  accepting  or¬ 
ders  for  “Through  Blind  Eyes”  by 
La  Sizeranne,  of  which  a  limited 


number  of  copies  are  available 
through  the  generosity  of  Dr.  F. 
Park  Lewis.  Brief,  readable,  au¬ 
thentic,  this  book  is  a  classic  in  the 
field  of  work  for  the  blind  and 
should  be  of  particular  interest  to 
board  members,  new  workers  and 
others  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  field  for  the  first  time.  La  Size¬ 
ranne,  the  author,  was  the  founder 
of  the  Association  Valentin  Hafiy 
and  for  years  a  leader  of  work  for 
the  blind  in  France. 

The  book  sells  for  $1.35  post-paid 
and  only  a  limited  number  of  copies 
are  available. 

Handbook  for  Teachers  of 
Primary  Braille  Reading 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  announces  the  publication  of 
a  “Handbook  for  Teachers  of  Pri¬ 
mary  Braille  Reading”  by  Kathryn 
E.  Maxfield.  This  book  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  three-year  study  of  the 
problems  inherent  in  the  teaching 
of  reading  to  blind  children.  It  is 
not  intended  to  be  a  “method” 
manual.  Rather,  its  two-fold  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  suggest  to  experienced 
teachers  possible  improvements  and 
changes  in  their  teaching,  and  to 
help  the  new  teacher  in  adapting 
her  methods  to  the  particular  needs 
of  blind  children. 

The  price  of  this  book,  which  will 
be  ready  for  distribution  September 
15,  is  $1.75  post-paid.  In  order  that 
teachers  may  have  the  use  of  this 
handbook  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year,  orders  should  be  placed 
at  once. 
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Harvey  D.  Gibson 


Trustee  of  the  Foundation 


THE  Foundation  is  fortunate  to 
have  obtained  the  service  of 
Harvey  D.  Gibson  as  a  trus¬ 
tee.  Mr.  Gibson  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
at  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  June 
24th,  1927. 

Harvey  Dow  Gibson,  President 
of  The  New  York  Trust  Company, 
was  born  in  North  Conway,  New 
Hampshire,  March  12th,  1882,  the 
son  of  James  L.  and  Addie  Dow 
Gibson.  He  was  graduated  from 
Bowdoin  College  with  the  degree  of 
A.B.  in  1902  and  received  an  LL.D. 
degree  from  the  college  in  1919. 

He  entered  the  employ  of  the 
American  Express  Company  at 
Boston  in  1902  and  was  later  ap¬ 


pointed  Assistant  Manager  of  that 
Company’s  financial  department  at 
New  York.  He  later  in  company 
with  associates  purchased  control  of 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Company, 
of  which  he  became  Vice-President. 
He  was  appointed  Assistant  to  the 
President  of  the  Liberty  National 
Bank  of  New  York  in  1912  and  was 
elected  a  Vice-President  of  that 
bank  in  April,  1913.  On  January 
1,  1917,  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  Liberty  National  Bank. 

When  the  Liberty  National  Bank 
of  New  York  was  merged  with  The 
New  York  Trust  Company  on 
April  1,  1921,  Mr.  Gibson  was 

elected  President  of  the  latter 
company. 
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Mr.  Gibson  is  a  director  of  the 
following  corporations:  The  New 
York  Trust  Company  (also  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Executive  Committee), 
Royal  Indemnity  Co.,  Sheridan 
Wyoming  Coal  Co.,  Wright  Aero¬ 
nautical  Corporation,  Pacific  Fire 
Insurance  Co.,  American  Smelting 
&  Refining  Co.,  United  States  Dis¬ 
tributing  Corporation  (chairman 
Finance  Committee),  chairman  of 
the  Board  and  director  of  The  Tex¬ 
tile  Banking  Company,  Inc. 

Mr.  Gibson  was  elected  Chairman 
of  the  New  York  County  Chapter 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  1917 
and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed 
General  Manager  and  a  member  of 


the  War  Council  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  War  Finance  Committee  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  in 
1918  was  appointed  American  Red 
Cross  Commissioner  for  France, 
directing  the  activities  of  that  body 
in  France  from  then  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  In  1919  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  American  Red  Cross  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Europe  as  well,  di¬ 
recting  Red  Cross  activities  in 
Europe  until  his  return  to  America 
in  March,  1919.  His  decorations  in¬ 
clude  :  Officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  of  France,  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Belgium 
and  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Vasa 
of  Sweden. 


The  distribution  of  500  two-tube  Cros- 
ley  Receiving  Sets  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Powel 
Crosley,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Crosley 
Radio  Corporation.  The  first  shipment 
was  made  in  January,  1927  and  a  continu¬ 
ous  stream  of  enthusiastic  and  encourag¬ 
ing  letters  of  appreciation  has  since  poured 
into  the  Foundation  mail.  These  letters 
tell  of  the  enjoyment  derived  from  these 
radios  and  the  hours  of  stimulus  and  rec¬ 
reation  they  have  brought.  Blind  people 
all  over  the  country  have  benefitted  by 
Mr.  Crosley’s  thoughtfulness  and  liberal¬ 
ity,  and  from  them  has  come  abundant 
testimony  of  the  success  of  the  plan 
worked  out  for  the  distribution  of  radios. 


Twelfth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 


THE  Twelfth  Biennial  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
was  held  this  year  at  Atlantic  City. 
The  Hotel  Morton  proved  to  be  an 
excellent  place  for  such  a  gathering, 
largely  on  account  of  the  splendid 
co-operation  and  helpful  assistance 
of  its  managers,  Mr.  Ezra  Bell  and 
Mr.  Paul  R.  Cope,  and  of  the  tire¬ 
less  efforts  of  the  New  Jersey  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  and  the  local 
hospitality  committee. 

The  Convention  was  opened  by 
the  President,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
on  the  evening  of  June  20th.  Fol¬ 
lowing  an  invocation  by  Reverend 
George  W.  Yard  of  Atlantic  City 
an  Address  of  Welcome  was  made 
by  Professor  R.  R.  Johnstone,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Training  School  at 
Vineland,  New  Jersey.  The  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  Address  of  Welcome 
was  given  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Morford, 
Managing  Director  of  the  Industrial 
Plome  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

Representing  the  New  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Miss 
Lydia  Y.  Hayes  presented  Mr. 
Irwin  with  a  gavel  carved  from 
wood  which  had  been  taken  from 
a  cherry  tree  in  his  old  home  in 
the  state  of  Washington.  This 
token  of  esteem  was  offered  Mr. 
Irwin  by  his  fellow  members  of  the 
New  Jersey  Commission. 

A  feature  of  the  Convention 
which  attracted  much  interest  was 
the  excellent  community  singing 


which  was  directed  by  Mr.  Curtis 
Williams,  a  blind  veteran  of  the 
World  War,  who  is  a  professional 
song  leader  in  the  employ  of  the 
Recreation  Department  of  the  city 
of  Cincinnati. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Association  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  June  22,  when  Miss 
Helen  Keller  spoke  on  “Honoring 
One  We  Love.”  The  occasion  was 
the  public  recognition  of  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  twenty  years  of  service 
rendered  by  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes 
as  editor  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler 
Magazine  for  the  Blind.  As  a  token 
of  appreciation  of  what  he  has 
meant  to  them  as  their  “beloved 
editor,  wise  counsellor,  and  loyal 
friend”  Miss  Keller  presented  to 
Mr.  Holmes  from  the  Ziegler  read¬ 
ers  of  North  America  a  solid  gold 
watch  and  chain,  and  a  bill  of  sale 
of  an  automobile,  together  with  a 
leather  folio  of  about  forty  pages 
containing  extracts  from  letters  of 
appreciation  received  from  hundreds 
of  readers  of  the  Ziegler  Magazine 
for  the  Blind. 

Papers  covering  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  of  interest  to  workers  for 
the  blind  were  read.  These  papers 
included  the  presentation  of  varying 
phases  of  the  social  and  vocational 
adjustment  of  blind  people;  new 
occupations  adapted  to  the  sight¬ 
less;  state  relief;  work  for  the  blind 
in  other  countries.  Most  of  these 
papers  will  appear  in  the  printed 
proceedings  cf  the  Convention. 


Miss  Keller’s  Speech  of  Presentation 

I  DID  not  expect  to  attend  this  Convention;  I  thought  I 
was  too  busy.  As  I  wrote  Mr.  Bramhall  I  was  up  to  my 
ears  in  a  job,  and  couldn’t  get  out  of  it  for  anybody.  But 
that  was  before  I  knew  that  you  were  going  to  set  apart 
one  evening  for  a  love  feast.  I  simply  couldn’t  miss  anything 
so  romantic,  so  unusual,  and  here  I  am.  Besides,  it  would 
have  been  an  act  of  base  ingratitude  if  I  hadn’t  responded  to 
the  invitation  of  our  chairman  when  he  told  me  that  a  par¬ 
ticular  friend  of  mine  was  the  object  of  this  evening’s  tribute 
of  affection.  The  chairman  also  told  me  that  I  could  talk 
as  much  as  I  like.  What  woman  could  forego  such  a  chance 
to  talk  about  her  best  beloved? 

You  all  know  the  friend  I  am  referring  to.  There  is  only 
one  of  his  kind  in  the  world,  and  that’s  why  we  are  all  here 
tonight  to  do  him  honor.  He  is  probably  the  only  person 
present  who  doesn't  know  that  we  are  talking  about  him. 
One  of  our  friend’s  chief  attributes  is  modesty.  I  am  positive 
he’s  mistaking  himself  for  somebody  else.  It  has  not  occurred 
to  him  that  we  are  here  because  we  love  him  better  than 
anyone  else.  He’s  the  sort  of  person  who  never  hears  what 
you’re  saying  about  him  because  he  is  so  eager  to  tell  you 
something  about  somebody  he’s  interested  in  in  a  place  which 
is  so  tiny,  I  guess  God  has  forgotten  He  ever  made  it. 

Well,  Walter  G.  Holmes,  it’s  true,  every  word  I’ve  said. 
I  confess  you  are  a  pretty  large  subject  to  discuss  in  detail. 
I  shall  merely  speak  of  you  from  a  personal  point  of  view. 
For  twenty  years  you  have  served  us  with  unfaltering  devo¬ 
tion.  Mark  Twain  said  man  wasn’t  made  for  any  useful 
purpose  that  he  could  discover ;  but  I  know  that  God  made 
you  to  be  a  friend  to  the  blind.  How  many  of  us  you  have 
cheered,  counseled  and  inspired  when  the  way  seemed  too 
difficult.  All  the  days  of  the  years  and  all  the  hours  of  the 
days  you  have  been  thinking  of  us,  and  doing  for  us  the  little 
unobtrusive  things,  the  “Won’t  you  let  me  help  you?”  things 
that  make  the  heart  glad.  How  often  you  have  turned  our 
tears  to  smiles  with  your  “Laugh  with  me,”  your  “It’s  a 
bright  world,  if  you  o-nly  look  behind  the  cloud !”  Who 
doesn’t  prize  your  rare  gift  of  companionship,  that  reassuring 
charm  which  is  the  outward  manifestation  of  a  warm,  deep 
heart,  and  a  nature  wide  open  on  the  sunny  side!  Who  doesn’t 
enjoy  your  “Chats”  in  the  Ziegler  Magazine — your  chats 
which  have  an  air  of  telling  us  everything  under  the  rose ! 
How  delightfully  you  confide  to  us  what  books  and  plays  and 
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pictures  you  like,  what  your  favorite  flowers  are,  your  pet 
ambitions  for  the  magazine,  and  what  you  think  will  bring 
most  happiness  to  the  largest  number  of  the  sightless!  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  no  other  friend  to  the  blind  with  whom  they 
feel  so  intimate  as  they  do  with  the  editor  of  the  Ziegler 
Magazine,  and  I  doubt  if  anyone  who  enters  our  homes  is 
more  welcome  than  the  wise,  witty,  charming  friend  who 
calls  upon  us  twelve  times  each  year. 

Through  the  Success  Department  of  the  magazine  you  have 
opened  new  channels  of  usefulness  to  hundreds  of  blind  men 
and  women  who  have  become  active  in  one  kind  of  work  or 
another.  You  have  always  come  as  a  true  friend  interested 
in  everything  that  concerns  us,  and  you  are  often  more  eager 
for  a  happy  solution  of  our  problems  than  we  are  ourselves. 
Your  impartial  and  sympathetic  attitude  towards  all  groups 
of  the  blind  has  done  much  to  bring  us  together  in  a  spirit 
of  co-operation. 

For  all  these  reasons  we  love  you,  Walter  G.,  and  we  have 
made  up  our  minds  to  show  you  how  we  feel.  We  have  had 
to  be  most  secret  in  our  arrangements,  because  we  knew  that 
if  you  suspected  what  we  were  up  to,  you  would  try  to 
interfere  with  our  plans.  If  you  have  understood  the  spirit  of 
my  many  words,  you  know  that  you  have  a  chimney  corner  all 
to  yourself  in  our  hearts,  and  we  want  you  to  make  yourself 
at  home  in  it,  and  for  once  let  us  do  just  as  we  please.  You 
are  our  guest  tonight,  and  we  can  this  once  do  with  you 
what  we  like.  You  have  been  a  host  in  the  past,  and  you 
have  showered  upon  us  many  precious  gifts.  This  evening 
we  are  going  to  be  the  givers. 

We  want  to  be  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  you  have  made 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  your  fellow-creatures  happy. 
We  want  you  to  know  how  proud  we  are  of  the  upbringing 
you  have  given  the  Ziegler  Magazine  from  its  stammering 
infancy  to  vigorous  maturity.  How  little  anyone  dreamed  of 
the  immense  possibilities  folded  up  in  that  baby  enterprise ! 
Today  it  is  recognized  by  the  blind  all  over  the  world  and 
this  gift  is  a  visible  token  of  our  gratitude.  Darkland  is  a 
happier,  brighter  land  because  of  your  untiring  ministrations. 
The  blind  go  about  their  business  with  lifted  head  and  a 
smiling  face,  and  bless  you  who  showed  them  how  to  con¬ 
front  the  shadows  with  the  sunshine  of  the  spirit. 


Flower  Baskets — an  Industry  for  the  Blind 

By  Calvin  S.  Glover* 

Secretary  Cincinnati  Association  for  Welfare  of  the  Blind 


ALONG  the  turbulent  stream  of 
industry  there  are  few  safe 
harbors  for  handicraft  left. 
Where  there  have  been  but  lately, 
they  are  now  whirled  into  the 
stream  of  steam  and  electric  power. 
The  skillful  hands  of  the  blind 
thus  become  less  and  less  able  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  world  and 
more  and  more  limited  in  their  field 
of  usefulness.  Reed  work  is  one  of 
the  few  strongholds  remaining,  but 
its  realm  is  being  narrowed  year  by 
year.  The  boudoir  basket  is  plenti¬ 
fully  supplied  by  craft  students  and 
occupational  therapy  workers.  The 
practical  market  basket  is  imported 
so  cheaply,  that  the  American  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  cannot  be  maintained 
by  its  manufacture,  and  reed  furni¬ 
ture  is  carried  somewhat  beyond  the 
handicrafts  by  the  use  of  machine- 
woven  materials  marketed  by  the 
square  foot.  We  therefore  turned  to 
the  flower  basket  as  an  industry 
which  promises  to  hold  its  place  for 
a  time  at  least,  and  the  result  of  our 
three  years’  work  are  moderately 
satisfactory. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  some 
of  the  leading  florists,  at  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Association  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  we  settled  upon  six  or 
eight  styles  of  flower  baskets  that 
seemed  to  be  generally  preferred  and 
approached  standardization.  We 
found  that  these  could  be  made  by 
the  blind  with  a  reasonable  allow¬ 
ance  for  wages.  The  commonest 
style  has  a  flaring  base,  a  flaring 


top  and  a  large  encircling  handle. 
We  produce  this  in  six  different 
sizes  ranging  from  a  10"  high  basket 
to  a  30"  high  basket.  The  second 
style  has  a  perfectly  flat  wooden 
bottom  and  flaring  top  and  a  square 
handle.  The  third  style  is  a  bowl¬ 
shaped  basket  with  a  handle  over 
the  top.  Other  styles  are  modifica¬ 
tions  of  these  shapes  and  are  chosen 
from  the  best  sellers  in  the  shops. 

Since  all  flower  baskets  must  be 
painted,  the  hand-cut  China  Reeds 
are  entirely  satisfactory.  We  use 
them  in  the  round,  sizes  5,  6,  and  7 
for  spokes  and  borders.  The  flat  or 
split  reed  for  filling,  while  the  un¬ 
bent  Kooboo  Rattan  serves  for 
handles.  Wooden  bases  must  be 
obtained  from  a  woodworking  es¬ 
tablishment  at  varying  prices.  Most 
of  our  bases  are  round,  varying  from 
2 in  diameter  to  10",  bored  with 
a  single  Y&"  single  center  hole.  For 
the  square  baskets,  we  purchase 
boards  and  saw  them  to  the  length 
required.  Soft  wood  dressed  on  one 
side  YY  thick  is  entirely  satisfactory 
for  bases.  The  liners  for  flower 
baskets  are  not  easily  obtained.  For 
some  of  the  smaller  sizes  a  paraffin 
paper  cup  may  be  obtained,  but  in 
most  cases  tin  liners  must  be  made 
according  to  dimensions.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  indicates  that  a  little  local 
tinner  can  supply  these  more  reli¬ 
ably  than  a  large  concern.  They 
need  not  be  crimped,  but  are  simply 
cut  and  soldered.  The  paint  most 
suitable  for  baskets  is  a  cheap  grade 
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of  enamel,  carefully  mixed  and 
tinted,  while  the  gluecise  is  made 
of  ordinary  ground  glue. 

The  construction  of  this  type  of 
basket  is  simpler  than  that  of  the 
sewing  basket.  Spokes  are  cut  to 
length,  tacked  round  the  edge  of 
the  wooden  base  and  bound  with  a 
strip  of  flat  or  slab  Rattan.  The 
filling  is  done  over  a  form  in  all 
cases  and,  as  a  rule,  no  border  is 
made.  The  stiffness  of  the  basket 
is  of  prime  importance,  and  the 
glucising  necessary  to  accomplish 
this,  must  be  done  before  the  handle 
is  inserted,  else  the  temporary 
softening  of  the  basket  will  result 
in  a  misshapen,  lopsided  article.  Of 
course,  all  baskets  must  be  singed, 
and  we  are  convinced  that  no 
method  of  painting  is  satisfactory 
except  that  of  the  air-gun.  We 
therefore  found  it  necessary  to  in¬ 
stall  a  complete  Pasche  System.  In 
a  few  hours  each  week,  a  person 
with  sight  can  paint  up  all  the 
baskets  we  produce. 

The  round  hand-cut  China  Reeds 
used  in  these  baskets  can  be  pur¬ 


chased  for  from  ten  cents  to  four¬ 
teen  cents  per  pound.  The  splits  or 
flats  cost  about  twenty-three  cents 
and  the  hard  unbent  rattan  ranging 
from  eight  to  sixteen  millimeter 
cost  from  eight  cents  to  ten  cents 
per  pound.  Wooden  bases  vary  from 
one  cent  to  six  cents.  Liners  cost 
from  two  and  half  cents  to  thirty 
cents.  Ground  glue  is  an  insigni¬ 
ficant  item  at  twelve  cents  per 
pound,  while  paints  are  obtainable 
at  about  $2.40  per  gallon.  Gilt  for 
decoration  is  supplied  in  powdered 
form  at  eighty  cents  per  pound,  but 
must  be  mixed  in  a  liquid  which 
costs  $1.00  per  gallon.  Most  of  our 
forms  are  made  by  our  tinner  at 
reasonable  rates  (thirty  cents  to 
fifty  cents).  Our  cost  sheet  has  the 
following  captions — reed  and  base, 
paint,  liner,  cutting  material  and 
tacking,  filling  and  finishing.  In 
one  of  our  small  baskets,  for  in¬ 
stance,  we  find  that  the  first  three 
items  covering  raw  material,  aggre¬ 
gate  thirteen  cents ;  and  our  labor 
items  on  the  same  basket  aggregate 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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The  Blind  in  Japan 

By  U.  Akiba 

Teacher  in  the  Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind 

(continued  from  the  June  issue) 


In  Japan  we  have  already  edu¬ 
cated  the  blind  systematically  these 
fifty-one  years,  and  though  quite  a 
few  pupils  have  attended  the  schools 
the  evolution  of  their  education  does 
not  parallel  that  of  the  seeing.  And 
the  school  laws  for  the  blind  which 
were  issued  by  the  Imperial  edict 
in  1923,  compel  every  prefecture  to 
establish  one  or  more  public  schools 
for  the  blind  within  eight  years  of 
that  date.  In  1878,  the  first  school 
for  the  blind  and  dumb  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Kyoto  privately  under  the 
name  of  the  Kyoto  Mo-a-In  (In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind  and  Dumb) 
by  Mr.  Tashiro  Furukawa,  pioneer 
in  the  education  for  the  blind  in  our 
country.  It  was  soon  after  followed 
by  the  Mohan  Mo-A-Gakko  (Model 
School  for  the  Blind  and  Dumb) 
of  Osaka  in  1879,  and  the  Kyor- 
itsu  Kun-Mo-In  (Cooperative  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind,  and  now  the 
Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment)  of  Tokyo  in  1880,  and  many 
others  of  different  kinds  established 
by  public  and  private  enterprise. 
There  are  at  present  1  government, 
28  public,  53  private  schools,  mak¬ 
ing  82  in  all,  and  containing  about 
3300  pupils  in  the  aggregate.  Most 
of  the  schools  for  the  blind  are  or¬ 
ganized  together  with  those  of  the 
dumb,  and  some  are  small.  The 
census  of  1925  shows  us  that  about 
300  of  these  pupils  are  of  school 
age,  that  is,  only  one-tenth  of  the 
total  number  of  blind  children  of 


school  age  (6-14)  and  the  others 
are  over  age.  According  to  the 
school  laws  for  the  blind,  we  have 
an  elementary  department  of  six 
years  and  a  high  school  department 
of  four  years  in  every  residential 
school.  In  the  elementary  depart¬ 
ment,  following  the  work  outlined 
for  the  public  schools,  only  acade¬ 
mic  subjects  are  offered;  the  high 
school  department  contains  three 
courses — general,  musical  and  mas¬ 
sage  acupuncture.  The  general 
course  is  also  academic  and  prevo- 
cational,  and  includes  all  branches 
in  the  public-school  curriculum.  The 
latter  two  courses  are  vocational 
and  one  half  the  time  for  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  literary  subjects 
and  physical  training  and  the  other 
half  to  the  vocational  training.  In 
the  instruction  it  is  desired  that  the 
work  given  there  might  be  equival¬ 
ent — though  not  identical  to  that 
given  in  general  education  and  the 
peculiar  needs  of  blind  pupils  must 
be  kept  in  mind.  The  distribution 
of  subjects  is  as  follows: 

Elementary  Department 

Morals,  language,  arithmetic,  history,  geog¬ 
raphy,  science,  handwork,  handicraft,  (for 
girls)  singing,  physical  training. 

High  School  Department 

General  Course  (P  re  vocational)  : — Morals, 
language,  foreign  language,  mathematics, 
history,  geography,  physics,  chemistry, 
housekeeping,  handicraft  (for  girls) 
singing,  physical  training. 

Musical  Course  (Vocational):  —  Morals, 
language,  foreign  language,  history,  geog¬ 
raphy,  theory  of  music,  practice  of  music, 
housekeeping,  handicraft  (for  girls) 
singing,  physical  training. 
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Massage  Course  Acupuncture  (Vocational)  : 
Morals,  language,  foreign  language, 
mathematics,  natural  history,  physics, 
chemistry,  outline  of  medical  science 
(anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  hy¬ 
giene),  acupuncture,  moxibustion,  house¬ 
keeping,  handicraft  (for  girls)  singing, 
physical  training. 

In  the  Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind, 
the  training  department  for  teachers 
is  established,  besides  the  elemen¬ 
tary  and  the  high  school  depart¬ 
ments,  by  the  Government.  Of 
course  we  get  from  general  supply 
some  teachers  of  the  blind,  but 
this  department  is  the  only  one  spe¬ 
cially  organized  for  that  object,  and 
in  reality,  has  supplied  most  teach¬ 
ers  to  the  schools  for  the  blind  all 
over  the  country.  The  department 
embraces  two  kinds  of  students, 
the  seeing  and  the  blind,  taking 
different  courses.  The  seeing  are 
subdivided  into  the  general  course 
and  the  Western  music  course,  of 
one  year  respectively,  while  the 
blind,  into  the  music  course  (Japan¬ 
ese  or  Western  according  to  their 
wishes)  and  the  massage-acupunc¬ 
ture  course,  with  the  term  of  three 
years  for  either.  The  tables  for 
those  are : 

Training  Department 

Seeing 

General  Course  : — Morals,  education,  psy¬ 
chology,  method  of  teaching,  Braille,  oph¬ 
thalmology,  handwork,  handicraft  (for 
girls)  singing,  physical  training. 

Western  Music  Course Morals,  education, 
psychology,  language,  English,  theory  of 
music,  practice  of  music,  physical  train¬ 
ing. 

Blind 

Music  Course : — Morals,  education,  psy¬ 
chology,  language,  English,  theory  of 
music,  practice  of  music  (Japanese  or 
Western),  housekeeping  handicraft  (for 
girls)  physical  training. 

Massage  Course  Acupuncture :  —  Morals, 
education,  psychology,  language,  English, 
physics,  chemistry,  anatomy,  physiology, 


pathology,  hygiene,  practice  (massage, 
shampooing,  acupuncture,  moxibustion), 
housekeeping,  handicraft  (for  girls) 
singing,  physical  training. 

In  the  two  music  courses  and  the 
massage-acupuncture  course,  the 
same  amount  of  time  is  allotted  for 
both  the  literary  subjects  and  vo¬ 
cational  side.  And  here  we  must 
add  a  few  more  words  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  education  of  the  blind.  The 
system  is  co-educational  and  resi¬ 
dential,  but  some  pupils  may,  upon 
the  request  of  parents  or  guardians 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  attend  the  schools  from  home 
or  outside.  We  have  not  yet  com¬ 
pulsory  education  laws  for  the  blind 
and  except  for  tuition  and  room  the 
expense  of  their  education  is  not 
paid.  But  the  Government  subsi¬ 
dizes  every  student  in  the  training 
department  for  teachers,  as  in  the 
similar  organization  supported  by 
her.  We  cannot  get  more  than  one 
tenth  of  the  total  number  of  blind 
children,  to  receive  the  schooling 
they  should.  And  we  have  no 
kindergarten  yet,  though  permitted 
to  establish  one  by  law.  Partially- 
seeing  children  are  instructed  with 
the  blind.  The  startings  of  the 
kindergarten  and  partially-seeing 
classes  are  left  for  us  as  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  future. 

The  seeing  teachers  from  the 
training  department  teach  literary 
subjects  or  Western  music  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  preparation,  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  the  high  school  de¬ 
partments.  To  these  courses,  those 
who  possess  the  same  qualifications 
as  the  teachers  of  elementary 
schools  are  admitted.  The  blind 
teachers  who  finish  the  music  course 
or  the  massage  acupuncture  course 
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become  the  teachers  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  subjects  in  high  school.  These 
courses  select  their  students  from 
among  the  graduates  of  high  schools 
for  the  blind.  Such  teachers,  seeing 
and  blind,  have  obligation  to  be  in 
the  service  of  education  designated 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Educational 
Department,  as  long  as  the  term  for 
which  they  are  subsidized  by  the 
Government. 

So  when  the  blind  pupils  finish  the 
courses  of  high  schools  for  the  voca¬ 
tions  and  those  of  the  training  de¬ 
partment  and  are  found  efficient  in 
their  own  subjects,  they  can  either 
accept  posts  in  the  schools  for  the 
blind  or  start  business  on  their  own 
account,  getting  licenses  for  teachers 
and  business  from  the  Government 
or  the  prefectures,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  music  for  business.  Those 
who  practice  massage,  shampooing, 
acupuncture,  and  moxibustion  are, 
as  in  the  medical  profession,  daily 
receiving  or  visiting  patients  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Massage,  shampooing,  acupunc¬ 
ture,  and  moxibustion  are  also 
taught  by  private  masters  who  take 
apprentices  in  cases  where  practices 
are  decreasing  year  after  year  with 
the  progress  of  the  education  for  the 
blind.  The  years  of  apprenticeship 
range  from  three  to  seven  according 
to  age  and  attainment.  The  appren¬ 
tices  receive  no  education,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  get  plenty  of  work 
to  do,  and  their  condition  is  no 
better  than  that  of  a  day  labourer. 
In  the  country,  these  poor  appren¬ 
tices  are  even  today  sent  out  each 
evening  by  their  masters  to  herald 
their  presence  by  shouting,  or  blow¬ 
ing  on  a  small  whistle  in  the  streets 


for  patients.  It  is,  indeed,  heart¬ 
rending  to  hear  their  melancholy 
cries  in  the  dead  of  night,  particu¬ 
larly  of  a  cold  winter  night. 

In  our  country  there  are  few 
social  works  for  the  blind.  This 
comes  from  the  difference  in  the 
family  system  and  the  formation  of 
blind  guilds.  Most  blind  persons 
live  in  their  own  homes  with  their 
parents,  brothers,  sisters  and  other 
relatives,  and  some  of  them  join 
the  guilds  for  their  own  training 
and  jobs,  but  it  is  true  that  there 
are  some  who  live  in  idleness,  some 
who  are  in  need  of  relief,  and  some 
newly  blind  adults  who  want  re¬ 
education.  So  we  must  provide  offi¬ 
cially  and  privately  for  the  social 
work  to  execute  the  plan  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  spread  of  education,  and 
the  interests  of  blind  adults.  We 
have  now  some  associations  for  the 
blind  and  most  of  them  are  playing 
their  parts  as  social  centers,  that  is, 
for  study,  information,  home  teach¬ 
ing  and  recreation.  And  moreover 
we  must  do  our  best  to  cooperate 
most  closely  with  public  officials  in 
providing  for  the  protection  of 
handicapped  people. 

As  above  mentioned,  the  blind  of 
Japan  have  been  rather  active,  self- 
supporting,  independent  and  have 
received  a  real  education  through 
the  clash  and  contact  with  things 
and  social  conditions  as  they  are. 
Some  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  literary  works  and  others  have 
been  very  successful  in  music  or 
otherwise.  But  as  a  whole,  their 
blessings  differ  from  those  of  the 
seeing,  and  they  can  not  yet  enjoy 
all  the  advantages  the  seeing  have. 
What  shall  we  do  for  them  ? 
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Firstly,  we  shall  have  to  give 
them  thorough  education  in  the 
particular  branches  in  which  they 
excel — those  which  they  can  do  with 
their  keen  senses  of  hearing  and 
touch,  or  with  their  concentrated 
minds, — such  as  music,  massage, 
shampooing,  acupuncture,  moxibus- 
tion,  religion,  teaching,  literature  or 
law.  For  this  purpose,  we  shall 
have  to  recognize  the  same  privilege 
that  the  seeing  have  in  education 
and  give  them,  whenever  possible, 
more  education  than  the  seeing  are 
securing,  in  order  to  make  up  for 
the  drawbacks  caused  by  blindness, 
such  as  slowness  in  work,  and  make 
them  well  capable  of  competing 
with  the  seeing. 

Next,  we  shall  have  to  help  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  blind  to  society  as  ca¬ 
pable  people,  in  order  to  help  them 
in  getting  rid  of  unjust  prejudices 


concerning  their  ability  and  in  work¬ 
ing  hard  and  living  well  with  the 
social  background  they  secure. 

Lastly  we  shall  have  to  pay  great 
attention  to  their  spiritual  education 
and  to  let  them  catch  the  broadest 
viewpoint,  for  the  blind  are  often 
in  unfortunate  and  trying  surround¬ 
ings  and  are  apt  to  be  depressed  or 
desperate  and  sometimes  they  are 
too  easily  affected  or  tempted  by 
others  owing  to  their  limited  expe¬ 
rience.  Good  education  can  help  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  sight,  and 
suitable  and  active  work  can  help 
them  forget  it,  but  nothing  can  com¬ 
pensate  their  misfortune  as  well  as 
the  light  of  spirit  and  the  blessing 
of  God, — not  to  mention  the  eternal 
benefit  given  thereby. 

In  a  word,  we  shall  have  to  give 
them  all  the  equal  advantages  with 
the  seeing — not  more  and  never  less. 
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Resolutions  Offered  at  the  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
Held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J„,  June  20  to  24, 1927 


i.  Be  it  resolved ,  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  that  it  is 
opportune  for  Workers  for  the 
Blind  in  America  to  negotiate 
with  Workers  for  the  Blind  in 
other  countries  looking  toward 
the  calling  of  a  world  conference 
on  work  for  the  blind  to  be 
held  in  Paris  or  at  some  other 
convenient  point  in  Europe,  said 
conference  to  take  place  in  the 
summer  of  1929  and  to  extend  over 
the  period  of  one  week,  and  that 
appropriate  committees  in  other 
countries  be  appointed  to  work  up 
the  conference  in  Europe  with  our 
American  Committee  in  charge  of 
the  proposition.  Be  it  further  resolved, 
that  the  American  Committee  shall 
be  representative  of  both  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Instructors  for 
the  Blind  and  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and 
that  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  be  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  American 
Committee  with  instructions  to  con¬ 
fer  with  the  Presidents  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  and  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in 
completing  the  personnel  of  the 
Committee. 

Walter  G.  Holmes 
H.  Randolph  Latimer 
Thomas  S.  McAloney 
H.  W.  Riecken 

Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  Chair¬ 
man 

Committee  on  an  International 
Conference  on  the  Blind. 


2.  Whereas  the  broom  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States  have  organized 
in  different  sections  for  the  purpose 
of  combating  the  manufacture  of 
brooms  in  the  prisons  through  the 
securing  of  the  passage  of  the 
Cooper  bill  now  pending  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  whereas  the  said  organiza¬ 
tions  are  cooperating  with  the 
National  Prison  Commission  headed 
by  the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  in  this 
movement  and  zvhereas ,  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Prison  Commission 
is  considering  a  plan  whereby 
brooms  manufactured  by  the  blind 
be  sold  to  the  political  divisions  of 
the  several  states  instead  of  on  the 
open  market  and  that  the  represen¬ 
tative  from  the  broom  manufac¬ 
turers’  organizations  who  has  been 
meeting  with  the  commission  has 
been  requested  by  the  Honorable 
Herbert  Hoover  to  prepare  and 
submit  specifications  for  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  brooms  suitable  for  use 
in  institutions  and  other  political 
divisions  of  the  state,  therefore, 
be  it  resolved,  that  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  be  re¬ 
quested  to  investigate  this  matter 
and  take  such  action  as  it  deems 
necessary  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  broom  shops  for  the  blind 
and  report  its  findings  to  the  man¬ 
agers  of  such  shops. 

3.  Whereas  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell 
was  one  of  the  original  organizers 
and  charier  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  and  whereas  he  has  served 
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this  organization  faithfully  as  officer 
and  member  since  its  inception  and 
rendered  special  service  as  member 
of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee, 
and  whereas  illness  has  prevented 
his  attendance  for  the  first  time. 
Be  it  resolved  that  the  Association  ex¬ 
tend  to  Mr.  Shotwell  its  regret  at  his 
absence,  and  its  best  wishes  for  his 
speedy  recovery. 

And  be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  by 
night  letter  to  our  beloved  fellow 
member. 

4.  Resolved  that  since  the  resolutions 
of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  and  the  A.  A.  I.  B. 
epitomized  the  deliberations  and 
conclusions  of  their  conventions  the 
Editor  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
be  requested  to  publish  said  resolu¬ 
tions  in  the  earliest  issue  of  that 
periodical  even  though  the  conven¬ 
tion  proceedings  may  be  published 
later. 

5.  Resolved  that  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 
strongly  recommend  that  the  Fede¬ 
ral  Government  open  its  public 
buildings  to  business  stands  to  be 
operated  by  the  blind. 

Resolved  that  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  be  asked  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  activities  and  practices 
of  such  organizations  as  are  raising 
funds  and  selling  goods  for  the 
alleged  purpose  of  aiding  the  blind 
and  to  supply  such  data  to  the  A.  A. 
W.  B.,  its  officers  and  members  on 
request,  and  to  use  its  influence  as 
far  as  possible  to  correct  such  un¬ 
ethical  practices  as  it  finds. 

7.  Resolved  that  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 
extend  to  the  Howe  Publishing 
Society  a  vote  of  thanks  for  their 
valuable  assistance  to  the  work  by 
publishing  in  Braille  the  proceedings 


of  the  eleventh  biennial  convention 
and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed 
to  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Howe  Publish¬ 
ing  Society  of  Cleveland. 

8.  Resolved  that  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 
extend  to  the  Howe  Memorial  Press 
thanks  for  their  assistance  in  pub¬ 
lishing  gratuitously  in  Braille  the 
programs  of  the  nineteen  twenty- 
seven  convention  which  programs 
have  proved  to  be  eminently  satis¬ 
factory  in  size  and  form,  and  that 
the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  send 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Howe  Memorial  Press 
of  Watertown. 

9.  Resolved  that  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 
hereby  expresses  its  sincere  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  exceptional  courtesy, 
generosity  and  thoughtfulness  of 
Mr.  Ezra  Bell,  members  of  the  hos¬ 
pitality  committee  and  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  Atlantic  City  in  providing 
for  the  entertainment  and  comfort 
of  members  at  the  Convention. 

10.  Resolved  that  the  Appreciation 
of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  be  extended  to 
the  N.  J.  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Miss  Hayes  and  the  other  members 
of  the  staff  for  their  tireless  efforts 
and  intelligent  management  of  all 
arrangements  connected  with  the 
holding  of  this  convention. 

11.  Resolved  that  the  thanks  of  the 
A.  A.  W.  B.  be  extended  to  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  Steel  Pier  for  their 
courtesies  extended  during  the 
period  of  the  convention. 

12.  Resolved  that  the  gratitude  of 
the  members  of  the  Association  be 
conveyed  to  Miss  Helen  Keller  for 
her  generous  assistance  in  making 
the  program  of  the  evening  of  June 
22nd  such  an  unqualified  success. 
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13.  Resolved  that  the  appreciation 
of  the  Association  be  expressed  to 
the  N.  J.  Commission  for  the  Blind 
and  other  friends  of  the  blind  in 
New  Jersey  and  to  cooperating 
agencies  throughout  the  country  for 
making  possible  the  publication  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  convention 
and  be  it  further  resolved  that  the 
expense  of  publishing  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  conventions 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  budget  of  future  conferences. 

14.  Be  it  resolved :  That  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  heartily  endorse  the  establish¬ 
ment  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  of  an  experimental  and 
demonstration  Braille  printing  shop, 
and  be  it  further  resolved  that  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  be  requested 
to  continue  its  assistance  to  the  shop 
through  the  American  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  until  such  time  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  in 
financial  position  to  assume  its  en¬ 
tire  expense. 

15.  Be  it  resolved:  That  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  be  re¬ 
quested  to  cooperate  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Work  with  the  Blind  of 
the  American  Library  Association 
in  a  study  of  library  conditions  for 
the  blind  with  a  view  to  developing 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  serving 
the  blind  readers  of  the  country. 

16.  Resolved  that  the  thanks  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  be  extended  to  the  Lions 
International  for  their  interest  in 
and  aid  given  to  the  blind  of  this 
country,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  re¬ 
solution  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Lions  International. 

17.  Whereas  the  present  tariff  per¬ 
mits  of  the  importation  of  rag  rugs 


from  foreign  countries  where  labor 
conditions  are  such  as  to  allow  their 
importation  at  a  price  which  pro¬ 
hibits  American  competition  and 
Whereas  the  weaving  of  rag  rugs  is 
an  historic  industry  in  America 
which  has  since  the  founding  of  our 
government  given  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  American  citizens 
many  of  whom  are  not  equipped  for 
other  gainful  occupation  and 
Whereas  the  present  low  tariff  has 
created  a  situation  which  is  grad¬ 
ually  but  surely  destroying  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  manufacture  and  sell 
American  made  rag  rugs. 

Be  it  resolved  that  this  Association 
strongly  urge  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  take  such 
action  looking  to  such  increase  in 
the  tariff  upon  rag  rugs  as  may  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  remedy  the 
situation,  permit  the  manufacture 
and  market  of  rag  rugs  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  prevent  the  destruction  of 
this  industry  in  the  United  States. 
Be  it  farther  resolved  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  with  a  suitable  letter 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  and  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  reso¬ 
lution  be  referred  with  our  action 
upon  same  to  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  with  a  request  that  they  con¬ 
tinue  the  work  which  they  have 
done  to  further  this  matter. 

18.  Be  it  resolved  that  the  following 
telegram  be  sent  to  Ambrose  Shot- 
well,  Michigan  Employment  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Blind,  Saginaw, 
Michigan. 
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The  A.  A.  W.  B.  in  twelfth  bien¬ 
nial  convention  assembled  greet 
their  beloved,  honored  and  inspiring 
organizing  leader  of  said  associa¬ 
tion  and  wish  you  prosperity  and 
health.  Regretting  your  inability  to 
be  with  us, 

Robert  I.  Bramhall,  secretary. 

Flower  Baskets — an  Industry  for 
the  Blind 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

twenty-seven  cents.  The  competi¬ 
tive  market  allows  us  to  get  sixty- 
five  cents  for  this  basket  from  the 
small  dealer.  With  other  styles,  our 
margin  of  profit  or  safety  is  not 
quite  so  broad,  though  there  is 
clearly  a  decent  wage  as  long  as  the 
basket  can  be  marketed  directly  to 
florists  without  selling'  the  jobber. 

We  are  assured  that  the  use  of 
flower  baskets  is  not  a  fad,  yet,  there 
are  certainly  very  dull  seasons  to 
be  weathered.  Mid  summer  is  prac¬ 
tically  dead  in  this  line  of  work, 
and  our  department  has  incurred  a 
loss  because  we  had  no  other  indus¬ 
try  to  occupy  our  men.  We  have 
depended  upon  volunteers  almost 
entirely  for  marketing  these  goods, 
since  the  florist  is  usually  an  agree¬ 
able  person  to  deal  with  and  volun¬ 
teers  encounter  no  embarrassment 
in  approaching  him.  It  is  possible 
that  a  high  power  salesman  might 
have  served  the  department  better, 
but  we  hope  the  industry  will  prove 
worth  while  to  about  three  or  four 
men  in  a  city  the  size  of  Cincinnati. 
Even  though  it  gives  regular,  re¬ 
munerative  employment  to  only  a 
small  number,  this  industry  of 
flower  basket  making  serves  its 
purpose  as  a  vehicle  for  the  wage¬ 
earning  of  blind  men. 


New  Building  of  Chicago 
Lighthouse 

The  adult  civilian  blind  of  Chi¬ 
cago  have  been  given  free  voca¬ 
tional  training  in  temporary  build¬ 
ings  since  1919.  This  year  the  Im¬ 
provement  Association  for  Blind 
People  has  built  a  permanent  Chi¬ 
cago  Lighthouse  building  at  a  cost 
of  $50,000. 

The  architects,  Pond  and  Pond, 
Martin  and  Lloyd,  designed  the 
building  with  the  special  features 
so  necessary  to  a  school  where  a 
large  number  of  blind  persons  are 
to  receive  instruction  to  fit  them  for 
positions  in  the  industrial  world. 

The  Chicago  Lighthouse  gives 
mechanical  training  in  its  work¬ 
shops  on  contracts  obtained  through 
the  co-operation  of  friendly  manu¬ 
facturers.  At  present  training  is 
given  in  wrapping  motor  coils,  an 
operation  tried  out  on  a  large  scale 
by  the  Crocker-Wheeler  plant  with 
blind  workers  during  the  war 
period,  assembling  cords  for  elec¬ 
tric  smoothing  irons,  assembling 
telephone  terminal  plates.  We  have 
also  assembled  electric  light  fes¬ 
toons  for  Christmas  trees  and 
woven  textiles  and  rugs  on  hand 
looms.  No  rugs  have  been  woven 
since  October,  1926. 

The  building  is  fire  proof,  con¬ 
tains  four  workshops,  a  recreation 
hall,  a  dining  hall,  straddle  shower 
baths,  offices  of  the  training  school. 
The  second  floor  is  reached  by  a 
ramp  covered  with  non-slip  mate¬ 
rial  enabling  the  workers  to  reach 
the  upper  workshops  without  climb¬ 
ing  stairs. 


Building  a  Business  With  a  Cigar  Stand 

By  J.  V.  Roscoe 


Ernest  l.  reno,  without 

I  sight,  conducts  a  large  cigar 
stand  in  Oklahoma’s  capitol 
and  his  fame  as  a  salesman  of  un¬ 
usual  ability  has  spread  from  one 
end  of  the  state  to  the  other. 

Every  official  at  the  capitol,  every 
legislator  coming  there  to  form  new 
laws  for  the  state,  every  employe 
of  the  statehouse  and  hundreds  of 
capitol  visitors  have  learned  to  know 
and  love  Ernest  Reno  as  a  brother 
and  friend.  And  Ernest  knows  and 
loves  them,  if  he  cannot  see  them. 

Reno  has  the  power  to  meet  a 
man,  hear  his  voice,  grasp  his  hand 
and  then  remember  him  by  voice 
afterward. 

“He  has  only  to  meet  you  once 
and  hear  your  voice  to  recognize 
it  when  he  hears  it  again,”  his 
friends  say  of  him. 

His  blindness  does  not  cause  Reno 
to  wear  a  long  face.  He  is  a  man 
of  more  than  six  feet  in  height, 
broad  shouldered  with  a  kind  face 
and  good  natured  voice  and  a  laugh 
which  endears  him  to  his  friends 
and  makes  friends  of  strangers. 

Reno  is  as  much  of  the  state 
capitol  as  the  columns  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  always  there  stands  about 
his  showcase  a  group  of  men  listen¬ 
ing  to  his  stock  of  humor  or  banter¬ 
ing  him  before  making  a  purchase. 

Those  who  meet  him,  go  away 
remembering  him  and  he  is  pleased 
to  greet  all  strangers  and  make  them 
feel  welcome  again.  His  personal¬ 
ity  has  brought  him  the  love  of  the 
capitol  folk  as  well  as  their  trade. 
His  business  is  enough  to  make  him 
a  good  living. 


Ernest  Reno  was  born  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1888,  in  Illinois.  His  education 
as  a  youth  did  not  go  beyond  the 
eighth  grade. 

The  lure  of  the  Lone  Star  state 
proved  so  strong  that  1900  found 
him  on  one  of  the  ranches  in  west¬ 
ern  Texas.  Here  he  worked  as 
cowboy  and  rancher  for  sixteen 
years  until  he  came  to  Oklahoma 
City  in  1916. 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival  in 
Oklahoma’s  capitol  where  he  was 
destined  to  lose  his  sight  through 
accident,  Reno  invested  money  he 
had  saved  in  a  restaurant. 

His  personality,  his  kindliness 
which  invited  friendship  and  his 
faith  in  mankind  built  for  him  one 
of  the  largest  restaurant  businesses 
in  the  city.  For  three  years  he  sold 
food  and  satisfied  the  appetites  of 
his  customers. 

Then  came  the  day  which  brings 
regret  to  Reno’s  friends.  The  am¬ 
bitious  young  business  man  was 
having  trouble  with  his  eyes  and 
was  forced  to  wear  glasses.  That 
day  he  fell,  the  glass  piercing  his 
eyes.  Bravely  Reno  fought  to  gain 
back  his  sight  that  had  been  so 
suddenly  snatched  from  him.  He 
underwent  a  series  of  operations  in 
Oklahoma  City,  Rochester,  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Washington.  Surgeons 
finally  gave  up  the  fight  and  Ernest 
Reno  was  destined  to  live  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  darkness. 

But  his  ambition,  ever  active 
spirit  and  the  fact  that  he  had  spent 
much  on  operations,  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  he  obtain  some  kind  of 
employment. 
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So  it  was  that  a  few  days  later 
a  young  man  with  a  smiling  face, 
felt  his  way  from  home  to  home  in 
Oklahoma  City,  selling  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  magazines.  He  was  doing 
well,  but  an  idea  had  entered  his 
mind  and  he  was  working  toward 
it.  He  wished  to  earn  enough  money 
to  buy  a  cigar  and  candy  stand. 

An  opportunity  opened  when  he 
was  granted  the  privilege  of  selling 
magazines  in  the  Oklahoma  county 
court  house.  In  addition  to  selling 
his  magazines  there,  he  worked  up 
a  route  of  90  customers  to  whom 
he  daily  delivered  copies  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Times  and  the  Daily 
Oklahoman.  Forty  of  his  customers 
were  in  the  court  house. 

Reno  spent  little  more  than  it 
cost  him  to  live  decently,  but  saved 
up  his  money  as  he  could  and  at 
last  in  1923  the  dreams  conceived 
at  the  time  of  his  blindness,  came 
true. 


Through  the  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Milam,  commissioner  of  the  adult 
blind  in  Oklahoma,  Reno  was  placed 
in  charge  of  a  cigar  store  which 
was  established  in  the  lobby  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  capitol. 

Here  Reno  took  his  post  and  has 
remained  dealing  out  cigars,  candies 
and  kindness. 

Although  in  the  hotbed  of  poli¬ 
tical  activities  at  all  times,  its  heat 
has  never  affected  him  and  he  has 
never  entered  politics.  Yet  politi¬ 
cians  of  both  major  parties  know 
and  love  the  man  who  sells  them 
their  cigars. 

“Why  should  I  not  trust  folks,” 
he  says.  “During  the  three  years  I 
have  been  operating  the  cigar  stand 
at  the  state  capitol  I  will  estimate 
that  I  have  sold  to  478,400  persons. 
Of  this  great  number,  only  four 
could  not  be  trusted.  They  beat  me 
by  telling  me  a  small  bill  was  a 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


Cigar  stand  conducted  by  Ernest  Reno  in  the  Capitol  Building  in  Oklahoma  City 


Piano  Tuning  Paid  for  My  Home 

By  Frank  W.  Hall* 


WHILE  writing  this  story  at 
the  request  of  the  editor  of 
the  Outlook  I  am  perched 
upon  an  old  fashioned  upholstered 
piano  stool.  My  little  machine 
stands  on  an  old  second-hand  flat 
top  desk  which  I  bought  nineteen 
years  ago  for  fifteen  dollars.  What 
a  pile  of  money  that  was  then !  In¬ 
cidentally,  I  had  nothing  left  after 
the  purchase.  This  desk  stands  in 
a  sort  of  den,  now,  in  my  own  home. 
Along  side  of  it  stands  a  big  filing 
cabinet.  There  are  pictures  on  the 
walls,  though  I  know  nothing  of 
them.  This  home  is  located  right 
in  Minneapolis  a  few  short  blocks 
from  one  of  the  beautiful  lakes.  I 
propose  to  tell  of  this  home,  and 
what  mental  work  was  necessary  to 
realize  it.  Then  I  shall  write  of  my 
business  and  how  it  was  developed. 

My  home  is  completely  modern, 
having  eight  rooms  pleasantly  ar¬ 
ranged.  There  is  a  garage  in  the 
rear.  Grown  fruit  trees  yield  plenty 
of  plums,  cherries  and  apples.  This 
home  represents  no  small  outlay  of 
money  and  the  shameful  part  of  it 
is,  after  twelve  years  of  striving, 
there  is  still  a  healthy  first  mortgage 
against  it.  I  was  still  attending 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Faribault, 
when  I  determined  to  spend  much 
of  my  life’s  earnings  upon  my 
home  should  fortune  so  decree. 
Plainly  speaking,  my  resolve  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  all  during 
my  school  life,  from  five  years 
on,  I  was  an  orphan.  Each  sum¬ 
mer,  when  school  closed,  I  never 
knew  where  I  was  to  be  housed. 
I  learned  too  early  what  it  meant 


to  have  no  home,  no  mother  nor 
father  for  counsel,  no  place  of 
kick  off  when  the  need  arose.  I 
knew  before  I  graduated  how  to 
work  hard.  I  possessed  the  same 
natural  lazy  streak  that  ordinary 
fellows  like  myself  possess,  but  I 
worked  from  necessity  during  my 
third,  and  second  year  high,  in  the 
summers,  in  an  iron  bed  factory. 
I  might  have  worked  longer  there 
but  the  insurance  company  put 
me  out,  for  it  was  too  dangerous 
for  any  one  having-  so  little  sight  as 
I  then  had.  Upon  graduating,  I 
naturally  thought  that  the  right 
thing  to  do  was  to  work  my  way 
to  Boston,  the  Mecca  of  the  piano 
world.  This  journey  was  made  in 
the  summer  of  1908.  I  visited  an 
aunt  in  Lynn  for  a  time.  I  hounded 
piano  row  for  a  job.  I  guess  they 
must  have  looked  upon  me  as  an 
Indian  from  the  remote  west,  from 
the  manner  in  which  I  was  turned 
down  at  every  turn.  Finding  no 
work,  I  went  up  into  the  state  of 
Maine.  . 

I  shall  never  forget  the  night  that 
I  sat  out  on  the  upper  deck  of  the 
Governor  Dingley  boat,  which,  at 
that  time,  plied  between  Portland, 
Maine  and  Boston.  It  was  late  in 
the  summer.  I  had  never  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  sea  life.  I  had  not 
enough  money  for  a  state  room, 
hence  the  deck.  The  bigness  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  things  came  to  me. 
The  grinding  of  the  mighty  turbines, 
the  swishing  of  the  water,  the  soli¬ 
tude,  no  one  knew  me,  and  I  knew 
nothing  of  my  surroundings,  nor 
what  might  happen  when  I  got  into 
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Mr.  Hall  has  a  right 
to  be  proud  of  his 
Minneapolis  home. 

He  earned  it  by  tuning 
pianos.  In  the 
accompanying  article 
he  tells  how  he 
secured  business. 


Portland.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  cir¬ 
cumstances  so  came  about  that  I 
returned  to  Minneapolis  that  fall 
about  Thanksgiving  time.  That 
night,  while  alone,  I  arranged  my 
thoughts  in  a  concrete  manner.  I 
planned  to  return  to  Minneapolis  as 
soon  as  money  was  forthcoming. 
I  planned  to  go  through  anything 
to  gain  a  home  of  my  own.  I 
thought  out  the  idea  that  since 
music  companies  did  not  want  my 
services,  I  must  go  into  a  privately 
owned  business.  I  decided,  too,  in 
order  to  do  this,  it  would  be  folly 
to  find  lodging  in  a  hotel  or  room¬ 
ing  house.  Then  there  would  be  too 
little  point  of  contact  between  the 
customer  and  the  one  taking  my 
order  while  I  got  the  work  out.  I 
had  no  money  and  no  way  of  earn¬ 
ing  it  other  than  an  isolated  piano 
job,  so  I  resolved,  on  that  upper 
deck,  to  live  in  a  private  home  if 
possible,  and  to  be  normal  in  my 
ambitions.  Hence  upon  my  return 


to  Minneapolis,  I  made  my  home 
with  a  family  to  whom  I  had  been 
introduced  by  a  class-mate  of  mine. 
The  long  and  short  of  it  is,  I 
married  one  of  the  girls.  We  have 
experienced  about  every  joy  and 
adversity  that  is  incidental  to 
married  life.  The  fine  part  of  it  is 
that  we  are  mutually  helpful.  I 
might  add,  the  determination  to 
work  out  problems  and  tough  trials 
successfully  dates  back  to  that  night 
of  solitude  out  on  the  deck.  One 
needs  conviction  as  to  his  ability. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  an  ambition 
and  to  think  it  out  clearly ;  it  is  then 
essential  to  persistently  hold  this 
concrete  mental  picture  ever  before 
you.  I  might  say  that  one  who  can 
do  this,  possesses  the  type  of  vision 
so  necessary  to  success. 

I  am  convinced,  for  instance,  that 
the  very  fact  that  I  held  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  home  of  my  own  clearly 
in  mind,  materially  aided  me  in  the 
acquisition  of  it.  I  am  also  sure 
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the  very  fact  that  I  ever  held 
before  my  mind  the  thought  of  a 
flourishing  business  is  the  half  of 
the  battle. 

Now  for  the  business.  Upon  re¬ 
turning  to  Minneapolis,  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1908,  I  settled  down  to  plan¬ 
ning  how  to  get  a  telephone  and 
equipment  for  a  little  office.  The 
above  mentioned  desk  was  then 
added  to  my  possessions.  How 
wonderful  it  all  was.  There  stood 
the  desk  with  a  telephone  upon  it, 
business  cards  already  printed. 

Then  came  the  jolt,  I  kneAV  no 
one,  and  no  one  knew  me,  so  how 
could  I  make  those  cards  do  any 
good.  Right  there  is  a  difficult  point 
in  any  one’s  game.  I  had  already 
learned  to  work.  That  was  nothing 
to  me.  I  had  also  learned  how  to 
talk  up  to  strangers  and  that  faculty, 
I  believe,  is  a  big  feather  in  any 
one’s  cap,  especially  when  doing 
business  with  the  public.  The  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  for  me  to  do  was  to  make 
every  person  with  whom  I  con¬ 
versed  inquire  about  my  business. 
I  found  that  after  I  showed  them  I 
was  interested  in  them  enough  to 
inquire  about  their  business,  and 
other  points  of  interest,  they  would 
do  likewise,  and  then  was  the  time 
for  my  card  to  slip  easily  out  of 
my  pocket.  Upon  being  invited  to 
the  home  for  tuning,  I  soon  learned 
that  I  had  a  new  problem.  It  is  one 
thing  to  talk  business  with  men,  and 
another,  to  talk  interestingly  to 
housewives.  I  always  thought  that 
if  I  could  cause  them  to  have  happy 
recollections  of  me,  and  to  think  of 
me  when  tuning  was  discussed,  I 
would  have  much  of  the  game 
solved.  I  hit  upon  the  idea  of  hav¬ 


ing  the  printer  strike  off  cards 
printed  on  gum  paper  and  blocking 
them  in  tabs  of  one  hundred,  then 
I  could  paste  one  on  the  under  side 
of  each  piano  bench.  When  music 
was  hunted  for,  my  name  was  be¬ 
fore  them.  I  had  bill  forms  printed, 
in  tabs  similar  to  bank  checks.  The 
bill  to  send,  and  the  stub  for  per¬ 
sonal  record.  I  have  found  this  a 
very  good  plan,  it  simplifies  book¬ 
keeping.  My  envelopes  are  stamped 
with  return  address  also. 

In  the  spring  of  1909,  things  broke 
better.  I  read  in  an  early  number 
of  the  Ziegler  Magazine,  of  a  blind 
man  working  for  the  school  board 
of  Chicago.  I  tried  to  scheme  how 
folks  ever  got  before  such  busy 
meetings  as  such  Boards  have. 
Here,  too,  is  where  clear  thinking 
and  planning  works  well.  I  knew 
that  if  I  knew  nothing  about  what 
I  was  after,  I  really  had  nothing 
to  go  after  either.  I  dressed  as 
neatly  as  possible,  called  on  every 
school  principal.  I  introduced  my¬ 
self  as  important  as  a  kid  could, 
and  told  them  what  I  was  after.  I 
asked  them  how  many  pianos  each 
school  owned,  or  rented,  who  tuned 
them,  how  often  they  were  tuned, 
who  paid  for  tuning,  who  bought 
and  paid  for  their  pianos.  The  won¬ 
derful  part  of  it  was  that  every  last 
principal  answered  me  carefully.  I 
tabulated  this  information,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  three  minute  hearing 
at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board. 
How  could  I  ever  forget  that  day, 
the  chamber  was  filled  with  eager 
crowds  petitioning  the  board  for 
this  and  that.  Soon  I  heard  my 
name  loudly  and  hurriedly  called. 

I  arose  from  where  I  sat,  stood 
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right  where  I  was,  I  spoke  slowly 
and  clearly,  I  had  to,  for  my  throat 
was  paralyzed  with  eagerness 
coupled  with  fright.  I  merely  told 
them  that  if  the  communities  bought 
and  paid  for  the  pianos,  surely  it 
was  up  to  the  board  to  guarantee 
these  pianos  proper  care.  I  told 
them  how  many  they  owned,  what 
I  would  tune  them  per  piano,  and 
that  two  tunings  would  be  better 
each  year  than  haphazard  methods. 
Their  secretary  was  taking  this 
stuff  in  shorthand  so  they  had  this 
data  for  the  first  time.  There  was 
a  hurried  motion  made  by  one  whom 
I  never  knew,  it  carried  unanimously 
that  the  clerk  arrange  with  me  to 
assume  care  upon  my  terms.  There 
were  at  that  time  about  seventy- 
five  pianos  to  be  tuned  twice  per 
year.  Think  what  that  meant.  It 
added  several  rows  of  blocks  to  my 
air  castle.  With  this  strong  thread, 
I  proceeded  to  weave  the  cable  of 
business.  Soon  after,  a  small  music 
company  advertised  for  a  piano- 
tuner  who  would  work  on  piece 
work.  Again  I  thought  over  it.  I 
reasoned  that  since  the  schools  did 
not  consume  all  of  my  time.  I  could 
apply  for  this,  since  it  was  not  all 
time  consuming. 

I  had  the  nerve  to  apply  for  the 
job,  I  could  see  a  little  then,  and 
how  they  grinned  at  me.  I  merely 
replied,  I  thought  I  was  rightfully 
entitled  to  demonstrate  my  ability. 
I  guess  they  either  pitied  me  for 
showing  so  little  of  life’s  experiences 
or  they  admired  me  for  being  so 
open  and  candid  about  it.  However, 
I  was  ordered  to  tune  two  tough 
pianos  which  I  got  away  with  all 
right,  for  I  worked  for  them  about 


seven  years,  doing  floor  work, 
rents,  and  free  stuff  after  sales, 
and  theatres. 

There  was  a  repair  shop  near 
this  music  company,  which  did  all 
the  case  work  for  the  House.  I 
made  close  friends  of  the  boys  and 
soon  landed  their  tuning  as  well. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  necessary  it 
was  to  keep  appointments  straight. 
I  did  some  tall  figuring  at  times. 
Sometimes  the  schools  dated  me  up, 
at  the  same  time,  the  clerk  at  the 
store  assigned  me  to  a  different  part 
of  the  city  at  the  same  time  or  the 
shop  had  a  piano  leaving  the  same 
time.  It  kept  me  scratching  to  keep 
things  going  smoothly.  I  soon 
learned  to  tell  my  plight  to  each 
conflicting  party  and  there  were  but 
few  times  which  proved  embarrass¬ 
ing.  The  truth  is  what  the  people 
want,  and  that  is  what  they  got 
from  me.  Another  thing,  if  I  gave 
an  appointment,  I  never  failed  to 
keep  it  without  an  excuse  which 
was  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 
People,  patrons  of  mine,  know 
that  when  I  say  I  will  be  there, 
they  will  not  be  disappointed.  They 
also  know  that  when  I  tune  their 
piano  that  I  spare  no  pains  to  put 
that  piano  in  as  good  condition  as 
tuning  will  put  it,  and  then  make 
further  recommendations  if  advisa¬ 
ble.  Another  point,  while  working 
for  the  store,  when  I  tuned  a  piano 
for  purchasers,  I  kept  records  of 
them  and  invited  them  to  patronize 
me  through  my  own  phone,  telling 
them  that  their  pianos  needed  per¬ 
sonal  follow  up  work  for  the  good  of 
the  instrument.  It  is  gratifying  how 
much  of  my  later  patronage  was 
obtained  in  this  way.  When  the 
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player  was  developed,  I  studied  its 
mechanism  and  did  much  of  that 
work.  Later,  too,  when  my  private 
calls  came  in  fast  enough,  I  dropped 
the  music  store,  later  the  shop. 
Now,  I  merely  care  for  the  schools 
and  private  homes. 

I  have  found,  too,  that  by  keeping 
entirely  away  from  player  work,  I 
make  better  money,  and  have  better 
satisfied  patrons.  This  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  discourage  player  work 
for  the  blind,  but  it  does  mean  that 
each  one  must  work  out  his  own 
personal  problem  and  act  accord¬ 
ingly.  One  more  thing  about  busi¬ 
ness.  Soon  after  I  struck  luck,  I 
had  saved  a  trifle  of  money  which 
I  used  as  first  payment  on  a  house, 
in  an  old  part  of  the  city.  It  was 
a  dandy  house.  I  rented  it  out  for 
two  years,  that  paid  its  own  way. 
As  soon  as  possible  after  the  two 
years,  I  married  in  its  front  room. 
We  lived  there  another  two  years. 
I  began  a  business  survey  that  year 
which  resulted  in  the  sale  of  the 
house.  The  results  of  my  survey 
were  that  I  felt  justified  in  selling 
out  and  buying  in  a  new  community 
where  there  were  young  people  and 
where  I  could  grow  up  with  the 
country.  This  I  did,  and  now  again 
we  are  back  to  the  desk  in  my 
twelve  -  year  -  old  home  which  is 
manned  by  a  mother  and  three 
healthy  children  and  a  father  doing 
reasonably  well  in  business.  What 
better  could  one  ask  in  life  than 
the  opportunity  to  work  and  have 
a  lovely  home  in  a  fine  part  of  the 
city  where  one  gains  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  own  commu¬ 
nity.  Yet  it  is  all  traceable  to  that 
night  out  on  the  upper  deck. 


Building  a  Business  With  a 
Cigar  Stand 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

large  one.  Why,  I  say,  shouldn’t 
one  have  faith  in  mankind?” 

Reno  does  not  want  sympathy 
because  of  his  blindness. 

“I  do  not  need  it,”  he  says.  “I 
am  getting  along  as  well  as  most 
people  and  why  should  I  have  sym¬ 
pathy  because  I  cannot  see  light.” 
And  no  one  offers  Reno  sympathy 
because  that  they  know  he  is  so 
capable  and  so  industrious  that  he 
does  not  need  it  and  it  will  not  help. 

The  Capitol’s  cigar  stand  proprie¬ 
tor  is  an  enthusiastic  sportsman. 
Often  during  the  baseball  season  he 
leaves  his  stand  in  charge  of  some 
friend  and  hies  himself  away  to  the 
Western  League  baseball  park 
where  he  is  informed  by  those  near 
him  just  what  is  going  on  all  of  the 
time.  During  his  youth  he  watched 
the  games  many  times  and  liked 
them.  And  the  same  fondness  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Reno  for  football  and 
basketball  which  he  attends  at  every 
opportunity.  An  automobile  or 
horse  race  is  a  delight  to  him  as 
he  is  kept  informed  of  the  progress 
by  the  screaming  crowds  as  well 
as  by  friends  who  are  with  him. 
But  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures  is 
to  get  away  from  his  business  some¬ 
times  during  the  fishing  season  and 
go  to  a  quiet  place  on  the  river 
where  he  can  be  alone,  hear  the 
singing  of  the  birds,  the  barking  of 
the  dogs,  the  ripple  of  the  water 
and  the  sighing  of  the  wind  through 
the  trees  and  occasionally  feel  the 
nibble  of  a  fish  on  the  bait  thrown 
to  it. 


MISS  MARION  A.  CAMPBELL 
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Miss  Marion  A.  Campbell 

Prevention  of  blindness  and  con¬ 
servation  of  vision  lost  one  of  its 
most  earnest  and  devoted  support¬ 
ers  on  May  21st  by  the  death  of 
Miss  Marion  A.  Campbell,  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Trained  as  a  teacher  of  drawing 
at  the  Massachusetts  Art  Normal  in 
Boston,  she  followed  her  chosen 
profession  for  several  years  in  New 
England,  later  coming  to  Cleveland 
to  be  associated  with  the  University 
School  for  Boys  in  that  city.  In 
Cleveland  she  took  up  her  residence 
at  the  Goodrich  Social  Settlement 
where  she  became  one  of  a  group 
of  men  and  women  interested  in 
starting  an  experiment  weaving 
shop  for  the  blind  of  Cleveland,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  being  carried  on  by  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  Space  was  given  in  1906,  at 
the  Goodrich  House,  for  this  under¬ 
taking  and  so  satisfactory  were  its 
results  and  the  interest  aroused  so 
sincere  that  the  Cleveland  Society 
for  the  Blind  became  a  reality  in 
November,  1906,  with  Miss  Camp¬ 
bell  as  its  Executive  Secretary,  a 
position  she  held  until  April,  1911. 

Under  her  direction  a  census  of 
the  blind  of  Cuyahoga  County  was 
compiled  and  classes  for  the  blind 
established  in  the  public  schools  of 
Cleveland  with  Mr.  Robert  B.  Ir¬ 
win,  now  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  as  Supervisor. 

Miss  Campbell  made  the  first  sur¬ 
vey  of  midwives  ever  made  in  the 
United  States  and  the  findings  of 
this  survey  were  printed  in  five  dif¬ 
ferent  languages.  So  significant 


Marion  A.  Campbell 


were  the  results  of  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  the  supervision  of  the 
midwives  inaugurated  by  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  that  the  City  Board  of 
Health  took  over  this  service  in 
1913  with  a  trained  nurse  in  charge. 

A  Week  for  the  Blind  was  held 
in  Cleveland  for  four  years  from 
1907  to  1910.  They  were  held  in  a 
store  building  with  blind  demon¬ 
strators  at  work  in  the  windows ; 
articles  made  by  the  blind  were  ex¬ 
hibited  and  different  religious  de¬ 
nominations  were  in  charge  each 
day  and  served  luncheon.  These 
were  the  forerunner  of  the  Weeks 
for  the  Blind  now  being  held  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  United  States. 

While  in  Cleveland,  Miss  Camp¬ 
bell  was  an  active  member  of  the 
group  interested  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Ohio  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  In  1909,  a  year  after 
the  Commission  was  created  by  law, 
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she  arranged  for  a  short  State-wide 
lecture  campaign  in  the  interest  of 
prevention  of  blindness  and  work 
for  the  blind  in  general. 

In  the  Fall  of  1911,  Miss  Camp¬ 
bell  was  called  to  Ohio  to  help  de¬ 
velop  the  State-wide  activities  of 
the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
As  its  Field  Secretary,  she  extended 
the  work  in  prevention  of  blindness 
begun  in  Cuyahoga  County  to  the 
State ;  developed  an  eye  nursing 
service  under  the  Commission ;  cre¬ 
ated  an  advisory  board  of  physi¬ 
cians  ;  and  raised  the  standard  of 
midwives  throughout  the  State. 
Miss  Campbell  also  assisted  in  es¬ 
tablishing  the  teaching  of  blind 
women  and  their  employment  in 
their  own  homes,  now  so  success¬ 
fully  carried  on  under  the  Ohio 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Campbell  went  to  the  New 
York  Commission  for  the  Blind  in 
1915  as  its  Field  Secretary,  later 
becoming  its  Executive  Secretary. 
Here  again,  she  carried  on  an  ag¬ 
gressive  campaign  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  (unnecessary  blindness,  at 
the  same  time  developing  industrial 
work  for  the  blind  of  the  State  out¬ 
side  of  New  York  City. 

Several  years  later,  Miss  Camp¬ 
bell  was  called  to  Chicago  to  be¬ 
come  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness.  In  this  capacity  she 
had  an  opportunity  to  continue  her 
study  of  the  causes  of  preventable 
blindness  and  to  use  her  special 
talents  and  ability  toward  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  unnecessary  blindness, 
especially  from  ophthalmia  neona¬ 
torum,  and  furthering  the  conserva¬ 


tion  of  vision  by  the  formation  of 
sight-saving  classes  in  the  public 
schools  of  Chicago.  She  also  di¬ 
rected  the  work  of  the  Society  in  its 
efforts  to  eradicate  trachoma  in 
Southern  Illinois. 

Miss  Campbell  by  her  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  indefatigable  efforts  no¬ 
ticeably  reduced  the  loss  of  sight 
from  ophthalmia  neonatorum  in  the 
several  states  in  which  she  labored, 
furthered  the  conservation  of  vision 
and  placed  the  Illinois  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  on  a 
firm  foundation.  This  Society  has 
lost  an  energetic  and  able  leader  and 
the  work  of  preventing  unnecessary 
blindness  one  of  its  outstanding  pio¬ 
neers. 

Mary  Dranga  Campbell 

Blind  Student  Honored 

John  Bertolet,  of  Reading,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  a  former  student  at  Over- 
brook  this  year  received  the  honor 
summa  cum  laude  from  the  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  the  highest 
distinction  given  by  the  college. 
A  fellow  student,  William  Trout¬ 
man,  who  read  the  lessons  to  Berto¬ 
let,  was  granted  the  honor  magna  cum 
laude. 

WANTED:  Position  as  tutor  of 
a  backward  blind  child  in  a  family 
or  as  teacher  of  backward  children 
in  an  institution  for  the  blind. 
Graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  Philadelphia.  Delaware  High 
School,  Wilmington.  Special  Meth¬ 
ods  Course  given  at  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Blind.  Marie  B. 
King,  Perkins  Institution,  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts. 


The  Lighthouse  Players 

By  Reinette  Lovewell  Donnelly 


A  FEW  months  ago  I  sat  in  the 
Booth  Theatre  in  New  York 
and  saw  the  curtain  go  up 
upon  three  one-act  plays  presented 
by  the  Lighthouse  Players.  There 
was  a  tense  moment  when  the 
young  women  billed  in  the  cast 
came  upon  the  stage.  Then,  here 
and  there  through  the  house,  whis¬ 
pers  of  “They  must  see!”  “It  isn’t 
possible  they  all  are  blind!”  “No 
one  would  ever  suspect — if  you 
didn’t  know !” 

Such  was  the  triumph  of  a  group 
of  girls  who  love  drama  and  who, 
without  sight,  have  learned  to  act. 

There  was  another  triumph,  for, 
from  seats  in  the  darkened  house, 
Julia  Marlowe  and  E.  H.  Sothern 
watched  them  and  between  acts 
went  back  stage  to  tell  them  how 
well  they  had  done.  Billie  Burke 


was  in  the  audience,  too,  and,  at  the 
end  of  one  of  the  plays,  came  and 
stood  before  the  curtain  and  made 
a  little  speech  of  congratulation. 
Each  year,  since  their  organization 
in  1923,  the  Lighthouse  Players 
have  advanced  professionally.  As  a 
tribute  to  their  progress  the  Booth 
Theatre  was  offered  to  them  for 
two  days  by  Winthrop  Ames. 

The  Players  have  for  several 
seasons  competed  for  the  prize 
offered  in  the  Little  Theatre  Tour¬ 
nament  and  have  come  to  have 
real  professional  standing  in  the 
greatest  theatrical  center  in  the 
world.  (i  -Id 

There  are  nine  members  of  the 
Lighthouse  Players — all  young 
women  who  must  pass  a  rigid  test 
in  “sense  of  direction”  and  in  danc¬ 
ing  before  they  can  be  admitted  to 


These  sightless  girls  act  so  well  that  they  were  offered  the  use  of  the 
Booth  Theatre  in  New  York  for  one  of  their  productions. 
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A  scene  from  a  one-act  play  produced 
by  the  Lighthouse  Players 

meet  twice  a  week  for  three  hours 
— usually  during  a  period  of  ten 
weeks.  They  are  directed  by  a  pro¬ 
fessional  coach,  who  secures  actors 
from  dramatic  schools  for  the  parts 
of  men  in  the  plays.  These  men  are 
not  blind,  but  the  girls  find  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  acting  with  them. 

The  plays  to  be  presented  are 
selected  with  the  help  of  the  direc¬ 
tor.  They  are  read  and  then  a  vote 
is  taken  to  determine  selection. 
Costumes  are  either  made  or  rented. 
Through  the  interest  of  Billie 
Burke,  the  Players  have  been  given 
access  to  the  Ziegfeld  warehouse 
and  valuable  stage  properties  thus 
secured.  Great  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Players  has  been  manifested 
by  many  famous  stage  folk.  Julia 
Marlowe  and  E.  H.  Sothern  have 
(Continued  on  page  37) 


Dancing  is  part  of  the  regular  work 
of  the  players 


the  Players.  The  organization  is 
the  outgrowth  of  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Women’s  Recreation 
Department  of  the  Lighthouse  to 
learn  the  technique  of  acting.  Five 
are  charter  members.  All  either 
have  jobs  or  are  in  college. 

Mary  Bierman,  leading  lady  of 
many  plays,  graduated  this  summer 
from  Columbia  with  high  honors. 
Other  girls  are  secretaries  and  dic¬ 
taphone  operators.  Ruth  Askenas, 
president  of  the  Players,  has  a  sec¬ 
retary’s  job  and  saved  enough 
money  to  go  abroad  with  two  other 
girls  during  the  summer  of  1926. 
An  account  of  her  trip  written  by 
herself  appeared  in  the  December, 
1926,  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

The  presentation  of  the  plays  rep¬ 
resent  much  hard  work  in  the  even¬ 
ings.  During  rehearsal  the  Players 


William  I.  Scandlin 


THE  death  of  William  I.  Scand¬ 
lin  on  July  ioth,  1927,  took 
away  from  service  a  great  blind 
man.  Born  in  Boston  in  1856,  he 
was  a  son  of  William  A.  Scandlin, 
the  fighting  chaplain  of  the  old  Fif¬ 
teenth  Regiment 
of  Massachusetts 
Volunteers.  As  a 
boy  he  worked  on 
his  father’s  farm 
and  later  became 
a  page  in  the 
House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  in 
Washington.  He 
came  to  New 
York  in  1884  and 
went  into  the 
photographic  arts, 
later  becoming 
editor  of  Wilson’s 
Photographic 
Magazine.  He 
was  also  editor  at 
one  time  on  the 
publications  o  f 
the  E.  and  H.  T. 

Anthony  Publish¬ 
ing  Company. 

At  the  age  of 
41  he  was  faced 
with  the  fact  that 
blindness  was  in¬ 
evitable.  Like  the 
indomitable  sol¬ 
dier  that  he  was,  he  at  once  set 
about  preparing  himself  for  the  on¬ 
coming  darkness,  learning  type¬ 
writing  and  Braille  and  looking 
about  for  a  possible  occupation.  At 
first  he  tried  to  develop  an  adver¬ 
tising  business  of  his  own  and  then 


when  he  met  with  success  in  writing 
and  selling  short  stories  he  devoted 
himself  to  this  and  to  a  series  of 
lectures,  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides,  which  he  gave  for  some 
time  under  the  auspices  of  the 

Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

It  was  at  this 
time  that  Mr. 
Scandlin  became 
interested  in  the 
fate  of  other  blind 
men  and  in  the 
fall  of  the  year 
1907  he  made  his 
first  call  at  the 
Lighthouse,  the 
headquarters  of 
The  New  York 
Association  for 
the  Blind,  to  vol¬ 
unteer  his  serv¬ 
ices  for  any  work 
that  he  could  do. 
He  served  on  the 
Social  Service 
Committee  of  the 
Association  until 
1912  and  when 
Miss  Winifred 
Holt  (now  Mrs. 
Rufus  G  r  a  v  e  s 
Mather)  started  a 
State-wide  cam¬ 
paign  (before  the 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  was  formed)  to  stimulate  the 
interest  of  different  towns  and  com¬ 
munities  in  the  cause  of  the  blind, 
Mr.  Scandlin  did  much  to  organ¬ 
ize  local  activities  throughout  the 
State. 


William  I.  Scandlin 
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In  the  latter  part  of  that  same 
year  he  took  over  the  direction  of 
the  field  and  social  service  work  of 
the  Association,  which,  under  his 
splendid  leadership,  grew  from  a 
registration  of  less  than  500  blind 
people  to  over  2200.  It  is  difficult 
to  set  down  the  record  of  his 
achievements  in  all  the  fifteen  years 
of  his  service  at  the  Lighthouse,  for 
his  active  interest  in  all  legislation 
for  the  blind,  especially  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  re-organization  of  the 
pension  system,  his  full  and  hearty 
co-operation  with  other  relief  organ¬ 
izations,  the  bond  of  good-fellow¬ 
ship  and  service  he  created  between 
himself  and  those  who  came  to  him 
for  help  and  advice,  and  his  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  social  service  work 
only  begin  to  indicate  the  various 
fields  he  covered. 

In  1907  he  became  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Blind  Men's  Improve¬ 
ment  Club  and  in  1911  he  was 
elected  President,  an  office  that  he 
held  until  his  death.  As  President 
he  did  much  to  strengthen  and  build 
up  the  Club  and  to  fill  it  with  a 
spirit  of  enthusiastic  good  will  and 
good-fellowship. 

It  can  be  truthfully  said  of  him 
that  he  never  lost  an  opportunity 
to  help  a  fellow  blind  man.  Though 
without  sight  himself  he  had  a  keen 
inner  vision  with  which  he  saw  the 
great  possibilities  in  the  future  of 
these  handicapped  people.  It  is 
impossible  to  pay  adequate  tribute 
for  what  he  has  done  to  help  the 
blind  and  to  educate  the  seeing 
public  regarding  them.  His  loss  will 
be  long  felt  but  he  has  left  a  heri¬ 
tage — a  tradition  of  service  which 
we  will  find  it  hard  to  emulate. 


Mr.  Scandlin’s  Successor 

Mr.  Herman  Immeln,  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  William  I.  Scandlin  as  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Social  Service  of  the  Light¬ 
house  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  is  only  32  years  of 
age.  He  was  born  in  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  but  came  with  his  family 
to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  at  an 
early  age.  When  he  became  entirely 
blind  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  en¬ 
rolled  as  a  student  at  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Institute  for  the  Blind — a 
month  after  the  accident  which 
destroyed  all  his  sight.  He  later 
went  to  Perkins  Institution  and 
graduated  from  the  High  School 
Department,  remaining  for  the  Nor¬ 
mal  Course.  At  the  same  time  he 
studied  both  piano  and  organ  and 
completed  a  practical  course  in  the 
tuning  and  repairing  of  pianos. 

Returning  to  Hartford  Mr.  Im- 
meln  supported  himself  for  several 
years  by  teaching  piano,  conducting 
a  ten  piece  orchestra  and  tuning 
and  repairing  pianos.  He  was  the 
first  blind  man  to  graduate  from 
the  Danquard  Player  Action  School 
in  New  York,  where  he  studied  the 
construction  and  repair  of  the 
highly  complicated  and  intricate 
mechanism  of  the  player-piano.  In 
1920  he  entered  Trinity  College, 
Hartford.  There  he  completed  the 
four  year  Bachelor  of  Arts  course 
in  three  years  and  further  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  winning  the 
Terry  Fellowship — the  highest  hon¬ 
or  of  Trinity  College.  This  fellow¬ 
ship  enabled  Mr.  Immeln  to  go  to 
Harvard  University,  where  he 
studied  social  ethics  under  Dr. 
Cabot  and  vocational  guidance 
under  Prof.  John  M.  Brewer. 
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In  January,  1925,  Mr.  Immeln 
came  to  New  York  and  became  im¬ 
mediately  connected  with  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind  as 
Assistant  Field  Agent.  Working 
together  with  the  late  Mr.  Scandlin, 
he  has  in  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years  taken  up  all  phases  of  the 
work  for  the  blind. 

Educational  Exhibition 

An  Educational  Exhibition  of 
Work  for  and  by  blind  residents  of 
New  York  State  was  held  at  the 
Art  Center  from  July  14th  to  Aug¬ 
ust  1st.  Twenty  organizations  were 
represented.  Among  the  interesting 
exhibits  were  those  of  circular  fold¬ 
ing,  factory  placements,  doll  wig 
making,  homespun  weaving,  toy 
making  and  news  stands. 


Laws  of  Twenty-One  States 

“Laws  Governing  State  Commis¬ 
sions  for  the  Blind”  is  the  title  of 
a  pamphlet  recently  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Research.  This  is  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  extracts  from  the  laws 
of  twenty-one  states  having  State 
Commissions  or  the  equivalent. 

Since  many  of  these  laws  are  not 
published  elsewhere,  the  pamphlet 
will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by 
workers  for  the  blind  who  wish  to 
study  such  provisions  either  for  the 
purpose  of  initiating  such  legisla¬ 
tion  in  their  own  states  or  improv¬ 
ing  the  laws  they  already  have. 

The  pamphlet  may  be  had  for 
75  cents  postpaid. 

The  Lighthouse  Players 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

repeatedly  shown  their  interest — 
Billie  Burke,  Grant  Mitchell,  Otis 
Skinner — a  great  number  of  celeb¬ 
rities  have  from  time  to  time 
witnessed  performances  in  the 
Lighthouse  Little  Theatre  and 
fraternized  with  the  members  of 
the  company. 

The  Players  are  entirely  self-sup¬ 
porting.  They  contribute  each  year 
from  the  box  office  receipts  a  sum 
of  money  to  the  Women’s  Recrea¬ 
tion  Department  and  then  divide  a 
small  bonus  between  themselves. 

From  a  small  beginning  of  read¬ 
ing  plays  for  recreation  back  in  war 
time,  there  has  grown  up  a  serious 
organization,  ambitious  to  produce 
better  acting  with  each  play  pre¬ 
sented.  It  is  significant  that  the 
dramatic  critics  of  New  York  have 
given  them  merited  praise  after 
their  productions,  and  that  they  are 
able  to  act  on  a  professional  stage. 


Regardless  of  Environment  or  Adverse 

Circumstances 

By  Allen  J.  Hurlburt* 


UNTIL  I  was  nineteen  years  of 
age,  I  lived  in  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  about  sixty  miles 
north  of  Pittsburgh,  at  which  time 
I  enrolled  as  a  student  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  Philadelphia.  This  was  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1872,  and  I  finished  my 
work  there  in  June,  1879. 

My  boy  and  young  manhood  days 
were  spent  in  the  constant  compan¬ 
ionship  of  my  twin  brother  (who 
had  perfect  vision).  Being  of  one 
heart,  thought  and  purpose,  life 
with  us  was  one  continual 
round  of  delight.  We  played  to¬ 
gether,  we  romped  together,  and 
were  a  unit  in  the  keenest  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  every  prank  that  boys 
could  think  of.  If  anything  could 
surpass  a  real  honest  to  goodness 
boy,  who  is  as  full  of  mischief  and 
fun  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat,  just 
couple  two  such  ones  together. 

Thus  I  grew  up,  with  scarcely  a 
realization  that  there  was  anything 
lacking  in  my  life,  for  with  very  few 
exceptions,  I  entered  most  keenly 
into  every  form  of  boyish  sports ; 
in  other  words,  I  was  usually  as 
big  a  pig  as  there  was  in  the  puddle, 
life  holding  as  much  joy  for  me  as 
for  any  of  my  Companions.  Those 
delightful  days  spent  with  my  be¬ 
loved  brother  are  not  only  a  pleas¬ 
ant  memory,  but  have  been  invalu¬ 
able  to  me  in  every  walk  of  life. 
The  self-confidence,  fearlessness  and 
spirit  of  venture  they  engendered 
have  been  a  constant  source  of 
helpfulness  to  me  and  in  a  larger 


measure  than  could  be  named  have 
enabled  me  to  live  above  what 
otherwise  would  have  been  a  handi¬ 
cap  unequaled  perhaps  by  no  other. 

As  we  grew  older  brother  and  I 
thought,  planned  and  worked  to¬ 
gether  in  the  completing  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  mechanical  devices,  chief 
among  which  were  a  hand-made 
turning  lathe,  a  complete  hand  op¬ 
erated  saw  mill  of  the  type  then  in 
use  and  upon  which  a  variety  of 
work  could  be  done.  The  lathe  how¬ 
ever  was  the  more  profitable  of  the 
two,  for  we  had  no  difficulty  in  find¬ 
ing  a  ready  market  for  our  turned 
products. 

I  have  mentioned  this,  because 
it  was  the  beginning  of  my  inven¬ 
tive  and  mechanical  career,  which  I 
deeply  regret  has  been  so  greatly 
hampered  for  want  of  means  with 
which  to  have  completed  at  least 
some  of  the  most  valuable  devices 
which  have  presented  themselves 
to  my  mental  vision  and  which  if 
they  could  have  been  finished  and 
placed  upon  the  market,  I  verily 
believe  would  now  be  earning  me 
a  nice  little  income,  but  for  want  of 
money  it  could  not  be  done.  But 
what  has  been  more  trying  than 
anything  else,  is  the  fact,  that  in 
several  instances  I  have  had  to  sit 
still,  and  see  someone  else  come  out 
later,  with  a  similar  device,  get  it 
on  the  market  and  make  money  out 
of  it,  while  mine  had  to  remain  in 
the  mental  picture.  This  is  not  by 
way  of  complaint,  but  merely  to 
show  that  what  I  have  actually  ac- 
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Mr.  Allen  Hurlburt  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  has  worked  out  many  inventions 
in  this  shop.  He  has  been  blind  all  his  life. 


complished  is  only  a  small  fraction 
of  what  could  have  been  done  under 
more  propitious  circumstances. 

I  have  never  wanted  for  any 
thing  quite  so  much  as  for  just 
money  enough  for  a  capacity  de¬ 
velopment  of  my  natural  resources, 
and  have  never  ceased  hoping  that 
that  time  may  yet  come.  More 
especially  is  this  true  just  now, 
when,  because  of  far  too  many 
years  spent  in  piano  tuning,  I  am 
forced  to  a  change  of  occupation, 
hence,  must  depend  upon  my  native 
genius  to  take  its  place,  so  that  I 
may  continue  to  meet  life’s  obliga¬ 
tions  and  keep  even  with  the  world 
as  in  the  past. 

Having  chosen  piano  tuning  as 
my  life  work,  the  last  two  years  at 


the  institution  were  spent  largely 
in  preparation  to  this  end.  I  have 
often  been  asked,  how  long  did  it 
take  me  to  learn  piano  tuning. 
This  question  I  have  always  an¬ 
swered  with  hesitation  lest  I  should 
be  misinterpreted,  for  it  seemed 
that  I  grasped  the  whole  system  in 
a  moment  so  that  the  first  lesson 
was  all  that  would  have  been  neces¬ 
sary.  All  that  remained  was  the 
practice,  and  having  a  correct  ear 
and  a  clear  conception  of  intonation, 
the  practice  came  easy,  the  result 
being,  that  in  a  very  short  time  I 
was  out  in  the  city,  tuning  for  my¬ 
self.  As  for  the  mechanical  part  of 
the  work,  that  was  my  native  ele¬ 
ment,  so  that  in  this  I  was  perfectly 
at  home. 
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I  remained  in  Philadelphia  for 
the  most  part,  from  June,  1879,  until 
the  following  March,  when  I  left  for 
Muscatine,  Iowa,  where  I  have  re¬ 
sided  ever  since. 

My  father  having  died  here  in 
February  I  faced  the  problem  of 
providing  a  home  for  my  widowed 
mother  and  a  niece.  Being  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  city,  with  no  one  to 
help  me,  the  outlook  was  anything 
but  encouraging  for  a  time. 

I  was  the  first  sightless  person 
that  the  people  here  had  ever  known 
to  tune  pianos  and  they  hesitated 
to  give  me  their  work,  but  when  I 
finally  succeeded  in  getting  my  first 
piano  to  tune,  the  ice  was  broken, 
and  the  way  was  easy  after  that. 
It  happened  in  this  wise:  A  dealer, 
who  had  refused  to  give  me  his 
work  before,  sent  word  that  he 
wished  to  see  me  at  his  store,  and 
of  course,  I  lost  no  time  in  making 
the  trip.  When  I  entered,  he  said, 
“I  just  must  have  some  tuning  done, 
what  price  will  you  make  me?”  I 
said,  “Let  me  tune  a  piano  first, 
and  we  will  talk  price  afterward.” 
To  this,  he  readily  agreed,  but 
said  “If  agreeable  to  you,  I  would 
like  to  watch  the  job.”  I  said  that 
nothing  would  suit  me  better.  So 
he  watched  for  a  time,  but  soon 
went  forward  to  his  work.  When 
I  was  through  and  he  had  tried  the 
instrument  out,  he  asked  what  kind 
of  a  bargain  we  could  agree  upon. 
He  knew  every  one  in  the  city  who 
had  a  piano,  so  it  was  finally  agreed 
that  he  should  get  the  work,  and  I 
would  do  it  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis. 
From  this  time  I  date  the  beginning 
of  my  successful  career  as  a  piano 
tuner  and  repairman.  Once  the 


start  was  made,  work  picked  up 
rapidly  so  that  my  time  was  pretty 
well  occupied. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  other  dealer 
(for  there  were  but  two)  asked  for 
an  interview  and  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  that  lasted  for  about 
22  years,  during  which  time  I  took 
care  of  their  entire  output  of  pianos, 
organs  and  talking  machines. 

Having  gone  into  the  business  to 
win,  I  made  my  repair  department 
to  include  the  complete  re-string¬ 
ing,  pinning,  hammering,  and  felting 
of  both  square  and  upright  pianos 
including  all  sorts  of  case,  bridge 
and  sound  board  repairs  and  the  re¬ 
modeling  of  old  actions.  In  one  in¬ 
stance,  I  replaced  an  entire  set  of 
ivories  and  sharps.  This,  by  the 
way,  was  on  a  Steinway  piano  and 
all  have  given  excellent  satisfaction. 
I  have  mentioned  this  chiefly  for  the 
benefit  of  my  tuner  friends  who  I 
trust  will  at  least  find  it  interesting 
reading. 

By  this  time,  I  had  become  a  very 
busy  man,  and  the  remuneration  re¬ 
sulting  therefrom  was  very  gratify¬ 
ing.  It  gave  me  the  great  joy  of 
being  able  to  provide  a  pleasant 
home  and  comfortable  living  for  my 
aged  mother  while  she  remained 
with  us,  and  my  wife  and  our  five 
happy  girls  and  boys,  two  of  whom 
have  passed  on  before  us.  The  rest 
are  all  married  and  have  homes  of 
their  own. 

After  forty-two  years  of  happy 
wedded  life,  my  wife  and  I  not  only 
enjoy  the  title  of  parents  and  grand¬ 
parents,  but  in  two  instances,  that 
of  great  grand  parents. 

At  a  reunion  held  about  three 
years  ago,  there  were  just  thirty-one 
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present,  this  included  all  but  an 
elder  brother  of  two  little  mother¬ 
less  grand  children  for  whom  we 
have  been  making  a  home  for  the 
past  five  years.  There  is  a  charm 
in  the  thought  of  home  and  the 
home  life  that  is  without  a  parallel. 

As  far  back  as  I  can  remember 
(and  that  is  no  small  distance)  the 
tick  of  a  clock  or  the  hum  of  machin¬ 
ery  of  any  kind  held  a  particular 
attraction  for  me.  The  fact  that  the 
clock  ticked  or  the  machinery 
hummed  did  not  satisfy  my  inquir¬ 
ing  mind,  nothing  but  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  into  its  every  working 
parts  could  do  this,  and  you  may 
be  sure,  that  no  such  opportunity 
was  allowed  to  pass  unimproved. 
Thus,  my  youthful  mind  was  well 
stored  with  much  valuable  knowl¬ 
edge  along  many  different  mechan¬ 
ical  lines.  My  first  experience  was 
with  an  old  wooden  clock  which 
had  been  discarded  and  in  which  the 
mice  had  nested  and  chewed  away 
part  of  its  works.  After  carefully 
studying  its  mechanism,  I  took  it 
apart,  repaired  and  put  it  together 
and  set  it  in  motion  and  when 
properly  regulated,  it  kept  good 
time.  I  afterward  took  up  the  re¬ 
pairs  on  sewing  machines,  pianos, 
organs  etc.  By  this  means,  I  kept 
myself  in  spending  money  while  at 
college,  and  had  plenty  of  it,  too. 

In  later  years,  as  much  and  even 
more  of  my  time  than  could  well 
be  spared  from  my  regular  work 
was  occupied  in  working  out  dif¬ 
ferent  mechanical  devices  which  I 
have  invented.  Important  among 
these  are  an  improved  soft  pedal 
attachment  for  upright  pianos,  ad¬ 
mitting  of  the  greatest  possible 


range  from  an  extremely  soft  tone 
to  the  full  capacity  of  the  piano, 
without  the  lost  motion  in  the 
action,  so  objectionable  in  that  in¬ 
strument.  I  also  have  invented  a 
burglar  proof  sash  lock.  The 
machine  upon  which  this  commu¬ 
nication  is  being  written  is  equipped 
with  a  back-spacer  of  my  own  de¬ 
sign  and  make,  which  after  more 
than  twenty  years  of  constant  use, 
is  as  good  as  the  day  it  was  in¬ 
stalled, — it  never  misses  a  beat  and 
was  the  second  spacer  ever  installed 
in  a  typewriter.  For  simplicity  of 
construction,  ease  of  action  and 
convenience  of  location,  it  is  second 
to  none.  Important  as  are  these, 
(and  they  all  possess  a  degree  of 
well  deserved  merit)  that  upon 
which  the  greatest  amount  of  care¬ 
ful  thought  and  labor  has  been  be¬ 
stowed  is  a  combination  wood¬ 
worker,  which  is  my  constant 
servant  and  upon  which  an  al¬ 
most  infinite  variety  of  work  can 
be  accomplished  that  would  be 
utterly  impossible  without  it.  Sam¬ 
ples  of  my  work  have  gone  the 
round  of  our  factories,  and  they 
frankly  admit  that  they  have  no 
machines  upon  which  such  work 
can  be  done,  nor  do  they  understand 
how  it  has  been  made  possible  in 
the  absence  of  vision.  As  yet  the 
machine  is  incomplete. 

I  regard  this  machine  as  my  mas¬ 
terpiece,  and  indeed  this  is  true 
to  date,  for  while  I  have  several 
others  planned  for,  it  is  the  only 
one  that  has  taken  definite  form, 
and  when  it  has  received  its  final 
finishing  touches  (if  that  time  ever 
comes)  it  will  be  a  very  complete 
machine  and  would  be  a  valuable 
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adjunct  to  any  well  equipped  wood¬ 
working  job  shop.  Its  accuracy,  its 
many  specific  features  found  in  no 
other  machine,  render  it  invaluable 
to  me.  If  I  could  not  build  another, 
no  man’s  money  could  purchase  it 
from  me.  It  was  conceived  of  neces¬ 
sity,  a  necesity  known  by  myself 
alone.  It  has  been  brought  forth  to 
its  present  condition  by  a  continual 
succession  of  needs  which  could  be 
met  in  no  other  way.  It  has  not 
only  meant  the  expenditure  of  many 
hard  earned  dollars,  but  represents 
a  vast  amount  of  most  careful 
thought  and  planning,  in  order  that 
so  far  as  possible  it  might  take  the 
place  of  vision.  This  it  does  to  an 
extent  that  has  caused  the  seeing 
to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  It  is  not 
a  thing  of  beauty,  but  when  it  comes 
to  results  it  is  all  there.  My  ma¬ 
chine  is  driven  by  a  two  horse 
electric  motor  and  I  have  placed  my 
switch  lever  where  it  can  be  within 
easy  reach  at  any  moment  in  start¬ 
ing  or  stopping  the  machine  as  the 
case  may  be.  It  carries  circular  saws 
ranging  from  six  to  seventeen  inches 
in  diameter  and  grooving  tools  of 
various  sizes,  so  that  grooves  of  any 
width  or  depth  may  be  easily  made. 
The  table  is  36  x  42  inches  in  dimen¬ 
sion  and  is  raised  or  lowered  by 
a  regulating  screw.  It  will  cross¬ 
cut  or  rip  with  equal  precision. 
There  are  two  guides,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  table  both  of  which 
are  entirely  original  in  design  and 
which  work  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  enable  a  mere  shaving  to  be  pared 
off  at  a  time  when  making  close 
fitting  joints.  These,  and  many 
other  specific  features,  place  this 
machine  in  a  class  by  itself.  It 


must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated. 
When  in  need  of  a  turning  lathe  for 
wood  and  a  drill  and  emery  grinder 
for  metal,  (for  I  work  in  one  as 
well  as  the  other)  I  worked  out  a 
number  of  important  changes  in  an 
old  button  machine  and  made  it 
answer  these  three  purposes  very 
satisfactorily.  All  that  it  lacks  is 
a  sufficient  length  of  bed  to  admit 
of  turning  long  pieces.  A  new  lathe 
which  I  am  hoping  soon  to  have 
will  not  only  supply  this  lack  but 
will  at  the  same  time  add  many 
other  important  advantages. 

Finding  it  next  to  impossible  to 
make  a  square  cut  in  metal,  requir¬ 
ing  much  time  in  squaring  with  a 
file,  I  thought  up,  and  worked  out, 
a  device  for  this  purpose,  whereby 
I  can  not  only  make  a  perfectly  cut 
square  but  it  can  be  set  to  cut  any 
bevel  desired  and  do  it  with  ease. 
This  device  takes  a  twelve  inch  hack 
saw  blade  for  which  I  made  an  un¬ 
usually  large  frame  which  runs  in 
slides,  the  blade  being  kept  in  per¬ 
fect  alignment  by  special  guides  so 
that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  place 
the  piece  to  be  cut  off  in  the  ma¬ 
chine,  measure  length  desired,  take 
hold  of  the  handles  and  go  to  work 
with  the  assurance  that  the  cut  will 
be  satisfactorily  made. 

Instead  of  building  a  machine  to 
stand  on  the  floor  or  bench,  either 
of  which  would  have  been  bulky 
and  in  the  way,  I  made  a  small 
apparatus  to  fit  in  a  bench  vise 
which  I  already  had,  the  jaws  of 
which  serve  as  a  clamp  to  hold  the 
work  in  position  while  being  sawed 
off.  When  not  in  use,  one  has  only 
to  turn  the  two  small  metal  buttons 
which  hold  the  saw  frame  in  place, 
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remove  and  hang  up,  the  same  being 
done  with  the  apparatus  itself ;  then 
everything  is  out  of  the  way.  This 
is  the  only  device  of  its  kind  in 
existence  and  is  very  useful. 

My  latest  production  is  a  jig  saw, 
built  along  lines  differing  widely 
from  any  in  use  today,  and  when 
completed,  I  believe  will  make  a 
very  successful  tool.  These,  and 
other  equally  useful  inventions  not 
yet  worked  out,  are  the  direct  out¬ 
come  of  an  indomitable  purpose  not 
to  be  conquered  by  environment, 
and  the  success  achieved  thus  far 
has  been  very  gratifying,  my  one 
regret  being  that  for  want  of  money 
I  have  not  been  able  to  develop  my 
gifts  to  the  full,  I  am  still  hoping, 
however,  for  that  time  to  yet  come. 

To  provide  a  comfortable  home, 
raise  a  family  and  meet  life’s  obli¬ 
gations  fairly,  is  at  best  no  mean 
task,  but  to  do  this  on  a  compara¬ 
tively  meager  and  transient  income, 
and  still  be  able  to  spare  a  few 
dollars  now  and  then,  in  the  work¬ 
ing  out  of  some  important  invention 
is  quite  another  matter  and  has  re¬ 
quired  much  careful  planning,  but 
I  am  happy  still  to  be  in  the  game. 

In  the  presentation  of  this  little 
sketch  it  has  only  been  possible  to 
hit  a  few  of  the  high  spots,  a  sort 
of  nibbling  around  the  edges  as  it 
were,  of  an  experience  reaching  back 
over  a  period  of  more  than  fifty 
years  of  active  and  for  the  most  part 
very  happy  business  life,  and  has 
been  given  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
inspire  in  others  in  like  circum¬ 
stances,  something  of  the  same  re¬ 
lentless  determination  to  succeed  in 
life’s  vocation  regardless  of  environ¬ 
ment  or  adverse  circumstances. 
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Succeeds  Randolph  Pratt 

Mr.  P.  A.  Smoll,  for  seven  years 
head  of  the  department  for  the 
blind  at  the  Colorado  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  New  Mexico 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Alamo¬ 
gordo.  This  school  has  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  100  and  possesses  a  fine 
modern  equipment. 

Mr.  Smoll  succeeds  Randolph  R. 
Pratt,  who  died  last  February  after 
eighteen  years  of  service.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  work  at  the  Colorado 
School  Mr.  Smoll  has  for  three 
years  been  park  naturalist  at  Estes 
Park,  Colorado,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  skillful  nature  study  photogra¬ 
phers  in  the  west. 

The  work  of  the  New  Mexico 
School  will  give  him  wide  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  service  in  a  new  and  in¬ 
teresting  territory. 


The  Administration  of  Relief  and  Pensions 

in  England  and  Wales 

By  Ben  Purse 


IT  IS  by  no  means  easy  to  lucidly 
explain  the  somewhat  compli¬ 
cated  system  under  which  relief 
in  various  forms  is  administered  in 
Britain.  It  will  be  convenient,  how¬ 
ever,  to  so  discuss  these  matters  as 
to  bring  into  clear  relief  such  as¬ 
pects  of  the  subject  as  are  most 
nearly  allied  to  each  other,  so  that 
the  reader  may  be  able  thereby  to 
maintain  that  sequence  of  thought 
and  understanding  which  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  proper  comprehension  of 
the  problem. 

In  this  article  it  is  not  intended 
to  discuss  the  various  forms  of 
assistance  provided  for  the  purposes 
of  supplementing  economic  earn¬ 
ings;  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
is  annually  expended  in  this  way, 
and  I  estimate  the  amount  to  be  at 
the  present  time  quite  £70,000.  per 
annum :  it  is  very  necessary  that 
we  should  have  in  mind  this  fact 
when  the  subject  is  under  considera¬ 
tion.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  grants  in  aid  of  wages  are 
steadily  rising  and  must  continue 
to  do  so  probably  for  some  years 
hence,  due  to  causes  which  I  can¬ 
not  enter  upon  here. 

For  specific  purposes  then,  I  will 
attempt  to  briefly  define  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  relief  given,  the  various 
categories  through  which  it  passes, 
and  the  type  of  case  specially  avail¬ 
able  for  this  form  of  assistance,  de¬ 
tailing,  as  far  as  is  possible,  the 
approximate  annual  charges  that  are 
thereby  incurred. 


For  our  present  purposes  this  re¬ 
lief  may  be  considered  under  the 
following  headings : — 

(1)  Moneys  voted  by  the  Im¬ 
perial  Parliament  for  the 
provision  of  pensions. 

(2)  Sums  expended  by  County 
and  County  Borough  Au¬ 
thorities  under  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  1920. 

(3)  Expenditure  incurred  by  the 
Guardians  of  the  Poor,  (a) 
by  Institutional  treatment, 
(b)  by  Out  Relief. 

(4)  Pensions  provided  by  private 
benefactions,  Trusts,  etc. 

(5)  Expenditure  incurred  by  vol¬ 
untary  ag*encies  in  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  relief,  mainly  tem¬ 
porary  in  character. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  these 
headings  quite  in  the  form  stated 
above,  for  some  attention  must  be 
paid  to  historical  development,  and 
therefore,  we  must  refer  to  some 
extent  to  the  chronological  order  in 
which  these  phases  of  the  work  have 
been  registered.  I  think,  however, 
the  foregoing  may  fairly  be  said  to 
comprise  the  main  aspects  of  the 
subject  claiming  our  attention,  and 
I  propose,  therefore,  to  treat  it  along 
the  lines  already  suggested  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  what  can  be 
properly  learned  that  is  of  funda¬ 
mental  importance  in  respect  of  each 
aspect  of  the  subject. 

When  we  are  thinking  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  relief  and  pensions 
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in  Britain,  it  is  essential  to  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  understanding 
of  the  subject  that  we  should  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  distinct  sources  from  which 
such  aid  is  available. 

Though  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
assign  a  definite  date  from  which 
voluntary  effort  may  be  said  to  have 
taken  rise,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
it  is  by  far  the  oldest  form  of  assis¬ 
tance  known  to  us,  and  to  it  may 
legitimately  be  attributed  every  en¬ 
terprise  emanating  at  a  later  date, 
either  from  the  State  or  from  Local 
Authorities. 

The  oldest  Statute,  sanctioned 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
provided  the  necessary  authority  for 
granting  relief  to  the  blind  in  all 
cases  of  destitution,  and  from  these 
simple  beginnings  a  form  of  assis¬ 
tance  was  built  up  under  the  British 
Poor  Law  system,  which  until  the 
year  1891  made  the  care  of  the  blind, 
in-so-far  as  it  may  be  regarded  as 
being  a  public  responsibility,  the 
business  of  the  Guardians  of  the 
Poor. 

In  the  meantime,  the  evolution  of 
our  voluntary  system  had  developed 
with  such  astonishing  rapidity  as  to 
yield  to  us  an  organization  which 
provided  for  the  education,  training, 
employment  and  maintenance  of  the 
blind,  which,  though  by  no  means 
adequate  in  its  scope  or  perfect  in 
its  mechanism,  was  yet  of  sufficient 
material  value  as  to  constitute  the 
foundation  upon  which  we  have 
been  able  safely  to  proceed  in  the 
process  of  erecting  a  more  perfect 
and  stable  edifice. 

In  Britain,  as  in  most  other 
countries,  this  voluntary  effort  has 


prepared  the  way  for  more  compre¬ 
hensive  Statutory  provision,  but  it 
is  obvious  that  had  it  not  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  conducted  much  ex¬ 
perimental  work  entirely  unaided  by 
the  State,  the  results  achieved  with¬ 
in  recent  years  must  have  been  long 
delayed.  We  ought  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  then  that  the  State 
is  only  able  to  obtain  results  because 
of  the  experience  we  have  gained  in 
dealing  with  these  problems,  and 
also  because  of  the  immensity  of  its 
resources,  and  not  necessarily  be¬ 
cause  it  is  either  more  humane  in 
its  outlook  or  more  thorough  in  its 
organization. 

All  the  values  to  which  we  may 
lay  claim  in  our  social  system  have 
their  real  origin  in  voluntaryism, 
and  it  is  because  we  prize  these 
fundamental  principles,  evolved  in 
this  way,  that  they  are  made  so  real, 
so  permanent,  and  are  of  such  value 
to  us. 

In  England  and  Wales,  there  are 
about  75  separate  voluntary  Pen¬ 
sion  Funds  being  administered  on 
behalf  of  the  blind.  Broadly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  object  of  these  investments 
is  not  to  relieve  cases  of  destitution 
but  rather  to  provide  supplementary 
aid  for  those  who  are  able  to  make 
independent  efforts  to  earn  some¬ 
thing  towards  the  securing  of  a 
livelihood,  or  to  render  help  to  those 
who  have  not  reached  such  an  un¬ 
fortunate  condition  as  to  have  been 
generally  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law 
Relief. 

Ever  since  the  passing  of  the 
compulsory  Education  Acts  for  the 
Blind  and  Deaf  1891  to  1893  there 
has  grown  up  a  very  insistent  de¬ 
mand  for  the  intervention  of  the 
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State  on  behalf  of  the  blind  in  other 
and  additional  spheres  to  that  of 
education.  This  agitation  reached 
its  culminating  point  in  the  year 
1920  when  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
became  law.  Briefly  stated  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act  are  as  follows: — 

(1)  A  pension  of  10/-  per  week 
is  provided  for  blind  per¬ 
sons  of  50  years  of  age,  the 
pension  being  administered 
through  the  local  Post 
Office,  and  generally  con¬ 
forming  to  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  as  those  under  which 
the  Old  Age  Pension  Acts 
are  administered. 

(2)  The  responsibility  of  pro¬ 
viding  training  facilities  and 
subsequent  employment  is 
placed  upon  the  County  and 
County  Borough  Authori¬ 
ties,  together  with  the  fur¬ 
ther  duty  of  attending  to 
the  needs  of  the  unemploy¬ 
able  blind. 

(3)  The  third  and  last  section 
of  this  Act  deals  with  the 
registration  of  Institutions, 
Societies  and  Agencies  for 
the  Blind,  and  gives  author¬ 
ity  for  the  elimination  of 
bogus  organizations. 

The  importance  of  this  piece  of 
legislation  can  hardly  be  exagge¬ 
rated.  Its  operations  during  a  few 
short  years  have  so  completely  re¬ 
shaped  our  problem  as  to  render 
present  day  conditions  infinitely 
superior  to  anything  we  have  pre¬ 
viously  known :  so  much  so,  that 
within  the  next  decade  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  ought  to  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  actually  to  reduce  public 


expenditure  on  some  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  services  by  reason  of  the 
greater  care  that  is  being  exercised 
in  the  prevention  of  blindness,  and, 
as  I  hope,  because  of  the  greater 
efficiency  of  the  blind  themselves  in 
industry,  commerce,  and  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  professions  that  are  now  being 
opened  up  to  us. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  ex¬ 
pending  £360,000  per  annum  in 
England  and  Wales  on  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  State  Pensions  for  the  blind, 
and  although  we  may  not  yet  have 
reached  the  maximum  cost  of  this 
service,  we  are  within  measurable 
distance  of  so  doing,  for  it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  the  expenditure  in  any 
one  year  can  exceed  £400,000  unless 
the  rate  of  the  individual  pension 
is  increased,  which  circumstance  is 
unlikely  to  happen  in  the  immediate 
future. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  refer  to  a 
section  of  the  unemployable  blind 
who  are  being  assisted  by  many  of 
the  County  and  County  Borough 
Authorities  under  the  Blind  Per¬ 
sons  Act.  This  is  a  form  of  help 
that  is  being  steadily  developed, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
under  a  proposed  scheme  of  Poor 
Law  Reform,  the  various  adminis¬ 
trative  provisions  will  be  so  co-or¬ 
dinated  and  the  machinery  so  re¬ 
modelled  as  to  place  this  section 
of  the  blind  community  directly 
under  the  control  of  one  single 
Authority.  This  is  eminently  de¬ 
sirable  and  would  enable  us  to 
secure  something  approaching  uni¬ 
formity  of  treatment,  a  condition 
which,  unfortunately,  does  not 
exist  to-day. 

As  indicating  the  trend  of  present 
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developments  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  many  County  Borough  Au¬ 
thorities  are  making  substantial 
weekly  contributions  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  all  unemployable  blind 
persons  in  their  respective  areas, 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  some  such 
Authorities  absolutely  decline  to 
accept  any  such  obligation  and  refer 
all  cases  to  the  Poor  Law  Authori¬ 
ties.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
these  differences  in  practice  cannot 
be  allowed  to  continue,  and  we  are 
anticipating  in  the  near  future  such 
alterations  in  the  administrative 
machinery  as  will  bring  uniformity 
of  treatment  and  practice  into  an 
otherwise  admirable  system. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the 
statements  I  have  already  made 
that  in  this  matter  of  providing  re¬ 
lief  and  pensions  for  the  blind,  we 
have  in  Britain  what  is  known  as 
a  three-fold  partnership.  The  con¬ 
stituent  elements  being  the  Volun¬ 
tary  Agencies,  the  State,  and  the 
Local  Governing  Authorities. 

It  is,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
an  exceedingly  happy  and  useful 
combination,  not  any  one  of  these 
partners  could  of  themselves  have 
achieved  anything  like  the  degree 
of  success  that  has  been  secured 
because  not  any  one  alone  posses¬ 
ses  all  the  essentials  which  consti¬ 
tute  our  present  system  of  welfare 
work:  therefore,  to  attempt  to  dis¬ 
solve  this  partnership  would  be  an 
act  of  folly  which  no  well  informed 
person  is  likely  to  desire. 

It  will  be  observed  then  that  in 
the  administration  of  the  Blind  Per¬ 
sons  Act,  1920,  greater  uniformity 
of  treatment  and  practice  is  deemed 
to  be  essential,  whilst  at  the  same 


time  it  is  equally  necessary  that 
there  should  be  more  co-ordination 
among  voluntary  institutions  in 
order  that  the  funds  available  may 
be  utilized  economically  and  to  the 
exclusive  advantage  of  those  for 
whom  the  money  is  so  generously 
bequeathed. 

Many  people  were  seriously  per¬ 
turbed  a  few  years  ago  when  spe¬ 
cial  legislation  was  promoted  on 
behalf  of  the  blind.  It  was  felt 
that  there  would  be  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  public  to  give  less 
liberally  towards  the  maintenance 
of  benevolent  objects,  but  in  reality 
the  unexpected  has  happened,  for 
the  fact  that  the  State  and  Local 
Authorities  have  manifested  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  efficiency  of  the  work 
undertaken,  has  stimulated  and  en¬ 
couraged  the  general  public,  and  in 
point  of  fact  they  have  been  giving 
more  liberally  in  recent  years  than 
at  any  previously  known  period  in 
the  history  of  philanthropy. 

The  following  figures  pertinently 
illustrate  this  tendency  and  I  need 
not  attempt  further  amplification. 
No  statistics  are  yet  available  be¬ 
yond  1924.  1919-20,  £220,000;  1920- 
21,  £250,000;  1921-22,  £295,000; 

1922-23,  £371,000;  1923-24,  £401, 

000. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  above  mentioned  sums  are  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  130  agencies  for 
the  blind  registered  under  Section 
III  of  the  Act  of  1920,  and  I  ought 
here  to  say  that  it  is  not  intended 
to  convey  the  impression  that  all 
the  sums  so  collected  by  the  Volun¬ 
tary  Agencies  are  necessarily  avail¬ 
able  for  relief  purposes. 

It  is,  however,  apparent  in  view 
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of  the  fact  that  training  and  main¬ 
tenance  costs  are  provided  by  Local 
Authorities,  that  apart  from  the 
moneys  allocated  for  the  purpose  of 
augmenting  wages,  very  consider¬ 
able  sums  are  administered  annu¬ 
ally  in  the  form  of  temporary  re¬ 
lief  by  the  Voluntary  Agencies. 

There  are  types  of  cases  which  as 
yet  are  not  dealt  with  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  extent  by  County  and 
County  Borough  Authorities,  and 
it  is  to  the  assistance  of  such  that 
voluntary  funds  are  at  present 
largely  applied.  I  regret,  however, 
that  no  reliable  estimate  can  be 
given  as  it  is  extremely  difficult,  in 
the  absence  of  a  carefully  prepared 
analysis,  to  say  how  much  is  con¬ 
tributed  in  direct  relief  by  the 
Agencies,  though,  unquestionably, 
the  sum  is  a  very  considerable  one. 

In  a  very  few  years,  however,  ex¬ 
penditure  for  special  cases  will  be 
available,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
voluntary  funds  can  then  be  more 
largely  utilized  for  experimental 
and  research  work — spheres  of  ac¬ 
tivity  upon  which  we  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  enter  much  more  freely  in 
the  future  if  the  social  and  econo¬ 
mic  status  of  the  blind  is  to  be 
raised  in  any  degree  commensurate 
with  the  knowledge  we  are  steadily 
acquiring. 

Though  I  make  no  claim  that  this 
article  may  in  any  sense  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  a  very  complex  subject,  I  think 
sufficient  will  have  been  said  to 
give  the  student  a  clear  idea  of  the 
way  in  which  the  problem  is  being 
grappled  with  in  Britain. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  us  are 
tolerably  well  satisfied  with  the 


progress  that  is  being  made  in  the 
direction  of  securing  a  more  ade¬ 
quate  provision  for  the  unemploy¬ 
able  blind:  that,  as  I  have  already 
indicated,  will  soon  be  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact  when  Local  Governing 
Authorities  administer  such  assis¬ 
tance  through  one  appropriate  Com¬ 
mittee,  whose  specific  work  will  be 
to  give  such  public  assistance. 

The  real  problem  before  us  is  a 
much  more  serious  and  complicated 
one,  viz.,  as  to  how  far  we  can  pro¬ 
ceed  to  reduce  the  very  high  per¬ 
centage  of  physical  and  mental  in¬ 
efficiency.  That  is  another  phase 
of  the  work  which  must  continue 
to  occupy  the  minds  of  sociologists 
for  some  time  to  come,  but  I  am 
optimistic  enough  to  believe  that 
we  are  making  steady  advances 
towards  the  end  desired,  and  that 
with  much  patience  and  research,  a 
solution  will  ultimately  be  evolved. 
In  the  meantime  those  desperately 
poor  and  unfortunate  people  are 
with  us  and  it  is  the  business  of 
the  various  relief  agencies  to  ad¬ 
minister  to  their  needs,  a  task  they 
are  performing  with  commendable 
ability  and  true  humanitarian  in¬ 
terest. 

It  is  held  by  many  competent 
authorities  that  when  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  an  applicant  have  become 
so  necessitous  that  he  is  obliged  to 
rely  upon  the  agency  of  the  Poor 
Law,  he  cannot  be  held  to  be  a 
subject  for  voluntary  assistance,  but 
rather  is  he  in  such  a  condition  as 
to  conform  for  all  practical  purposes 
to  a  state  of  destitution  and  he  is, 
therefore,  a  subject  for  regular  help 
from  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor. 

In  the  main  this  is  quite  the  cor- 
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rect  view  to  take,  for  if  it  were 
otherwise  such  funds  would  in  effect 
be  entirely  appropriated  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  rates  and  taxes  rather 
than  to  the  succor  of  those  whose 
particular  circumstances  warrant  the 
giving  of  supplementary  assistance, 
not  necessarily  to  provision  of  per¬ 
manent  and  entire  maintenance. 

In  this  way  then  we  are  led  to 
differentiate  between  the  objects  of 
philanthropy  and  the  purposes  of 
the  Poor  Law.  This  delimitation  of 
the  area  of  our  operations  enables 
us  to  apply  voluntary  Pension 
Funds  in  the  directions  where  they 
are  capable  of  conferring  the  great¬ 
est  advantages,  whilst  at  the  same 
time,  they  may  not  be  encroached 
upon  for  the  assistance  of  persons 
who  are  habitually  recipients  of 
Poor  Law  relief. 

I  find  that  in  the  year  1915,  the 
invested  capital  for  pension  purposes 
yielded  about  £50,000  per  annum, 
and  this  sum  was,  therefore,  avail¬ 
able  for  distribution.  Though  it  is 
known  that  this  amount  has  been 
somewhat  increased  within  recent 
years,  no  exact  calculation  has  been 
made ;  it  is  certain,  however,  that 
no  very  large  bequests  for  pension 
purposes  have  been  bequeathed  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  twelve  years,  and  there¬ 
fore,  the  available  interest  cannot 
possibly  exceed  £60,000  per  annum, 
whilst  the  capital  investments  are 
probably  in  the  region  of  a  million 
and  a  quarter  sterling. 

There  are  still  too  many  sources 
of  administration,  but  these  are 
steadily  being  reduced  in  number 
and  it  can  be  stated  with  absolute 
truthfulness  that  the  larger  and 
more  important  Trusts  are  being 


administered  at  the  very  minimum 
of  cost.  In  the  old  days,  many  of 
these  pension  authorities  were  griev¬ 
ously  hampered  by  regulations 
which  so  restricted  their  administra¬ 
tion  as  oftentimes  to  make  them 
appear  ridiculous  to  the  public :  they 
had  been  narrowly  conceived  and 
the  conditions  associated  with  their 
administration  lacked  that  breadth 
of  vision  which  could  never  have 
made  them  the  powerful  agency  for 
good  which  they  ought  to  have  been. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know,  however, 
that  much  of  the  restraining  influ¬ 
ence  of  “the  dead  hand”  has  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  the  Trusts  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  people  who  are  gen¬ 
erally  able  to  take  a  broad  and  en¬ 
lightened  view  of  their  functions 
and  responsibilities. 

Within  recent  years,  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  the  State  Pension, 
the  conditions  by  which  voluntary 
funds  were  controlled  and  applied 
have  undergone  radical  changes  in 
many  directions,  and  money  has 
been  released  for  the  assistance  of 
the  young  invalid  blind  who,  under 
previous  prevailing  circumstances, 
were  usually  unable  to  derive  any¬ 
thing  like  the  same  advantages  be¬ 
cause  such  funds  were  generally 
appropriated  to  the  assistance  of  the 
older  people. 

Before  leaving  this  aspect  of  the 
subject,  let  me  briefly  summarize 
the  present  situation  by  saying  that 
about  75  voluntary  Pension  Funds 
exist  for  the  blind  of  England  and 
Wales:  the  investments  are  proba¬ 
bly  somewhere  in  the  region  of  one 
and  a  quarter  million  sterling,  and 
the  interest  accruing  is  about  £60,- 
000  per  annum. 
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I  have  already  indicated  that  the 
sources  of  administration  are  by  far 
too  numerous  and  have  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  as  a  result  of  closer 
co-ordination  of  the  funds  making 
for  consolidation  and  economic  ad¬ 
ministration  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  future  will  see  wise  amal¬ 
gamations  by  the  absorption  of  the 
smaller  charities  into  the  larger 
Trusts:  it  is  merely  a  matter  of 
time  for  everyone  is  conscious  of 
the  need  for  such  a  reform  and 
anxious  to  see  the  machinery  ex¬ 
pedited. 

When  we  think  of  the  agency  of 
the  Poor  Law  as  a  definite  means 
by  which  assistance  is  brought  to 
necessitous  blind  people,  we  must 
strive  to  visualize  the  great  prob¬ 
lem  with  which  this  machinery  is 
required  to  deal. 

Non-seeing  persons  in  England 
and  Wales  number  42,140.  From 
64  to  67  per  cent  are  so  handicapped 
by  additional  physical  or  mental  dis¬ 
abilities  as  to  be  unable,  for  the 
most  part,  to  make  any  serious  con¬ 
tribution  in  labor  values  towards 
their  own  maintenance.  It  will  be 
obvious  then  that  all  such  circum¬ 
stances  involve  a  serious  public 
charge  and  the  bulk  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture  made  upon  such  persons  is 
borne  by  the  agency  of  the  Poor 
Law. 

In  Britain  a  large  number  of  resi¬ 
dential  Institutions  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  under  the  control  of  the 
Guardians  of  the  Poor,  and  many 
blind  persons,  for  whom  it  is  other¬ 
wise  difficult  or  impossible  to  pro¬ 
vide,  find  a  home  in  these  estab¬ 
lishments;  about  3,500  persons  are 
so  accommodated. 


There  are  no  authoritative  figures 
available  showing  the  expenditure 
on  this  form  of  assistance  to  the 
blind,  for  they  are  dealt  with  as 
part  only  of  a  much  larger  number 
of  people  for  whom  such  Institu¬ 
tional  treatment  is  deemed  to  be 
necessary,  but  the  sum  thus  ex¬ 
pended  cannot  be  a  cent  less  than 
£260,000  per  annum. 

However  one  may  hestitate  to 
say  so,  the  fact  is  that  this  method 
of  treatment,  in-so-far  as  it  is  made 
to  apply  to  those  for  whom  it  is 
designed,  is  in  the  main,  both  satis¬ 
factory  and  humane,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  devise  a  method  of 
treatment  which  is  less  free  from 
fundamental  objections  than  that 
to  which  reference  is  here  made. 

There  is,  however,  one  more  as¬ 
pect  of  Poor  Law  assistance  avail¬ 
able  to  the  blind  which  is  far  more 
difficult  to  explain — I  refer  to  that 
method  which  is  known  to  us  as 
the  provision  of  Poor  Law  Out 
Relief  as  distinct  from  Institutional 
treatment. 

This  form  of  assistance,  in  its 
broadest  implications,  was  set  up  to 
deal  with  temporary  conditions,  and 
although  the  administration  has 
oftentimes  been  grossly  abused,  in 
the  main  its  functions  are  properly 
understood  and  discharged ;  but  in- 
so-far  as  the  blind  are  concerned, 
this  system,  its  is  to  be  feared,  rep¬ 
resents  a  permanent  obligation, 
for  as  soon  as  the  blind  become  re¬ 
cipients  of  assistance  from  this 
agency,  they  invariably  remain 
chargeable. 

Though  the  incidence  of  cost  may 
be  reduced  as  they  become  eligible 
for  other  forms  of  help,  such  as  the 
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State  Pension,  or,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  the  obligation  may  be 
transferred  from  the  Guardians  of 
the  Poor  to  the  local  Blind  Persons 
Committee,  still,  in  such  an  event, 
the  financial  operation  is  merely  to 
transfer  the  burden  of  costs  to  an¬ 
other  public  administration. 

Here  again  it  has  not  been  found 
possible  to  separate  expenditure  in¬ 
curred  by  maintenance  of  the  blind 
from  that  undertaken  in  respect  of 
other  recipients  of  out  relief,  but  a 
careful  calculation  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  amount  thus 
expended  is  a  considerable  sum, 
certainly  not  less  than  i200,000  per 
annum. 

In  certain  circumstances,  the  help 
of  the  Poor  Law  may  be  invoked  on 
behalf  of  the  blind  in  yet  another 
and  more  constructive  fashion,  for 
despite  the  fact  that  Section  II  of 
the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  con¬ 
fers  powers  upon  the  County  and 
County  Borough  Councils,  enabling 
them  to  provide  for  the  general 
training  of  the  blind  and  to  incur 
expenditure  for  these  purposes, 
some  Poor  Law  Authorities  con¬ 
tinue  to  exercise  their  powers  under 
an  old  Statute  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  and  to  provide  training  and 
maintenance  charges. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that 
when  the  provisions  of  the  1920 
Act  are  better  known,  and  more 
generally  understood,  the  Poor  Law 
Authorities  will  decline  to  act  in 
this  way,  for  it  is  obvious  that  such 
duplication  of  powers  can  only  lead 
to  confusion  and  to  a  general  mis¬ 
understanding  which  good  admin¬ 
istration  should  at  all  times  be  care¬ 
ful  to  avoid. 


It  will  be  noted,  therefore,  that 
assistance  rendered  to  blind  persons 
under  the  Poor  Law  System  ex¬ 
presses  itself  in  the  following  def¬ 
inite  ways : — 

(1)  By  the  provision  of  Institu¬ 
tional  treatment  for  those 
who  have  reached  a  state  of 
destitution. 

(2)  By  rendering  help  in  money 
or  in  kind  to  those  who  may 
be  residing  in  their  own 
homes  whose  income  is 
otherwise  insufficient  for 
their  proper  maintenance. 

(3)  By  assuming  responsibility 
for  the  payment  of  train¬ 
ing  fees  and  maintenance 
charges  during  the  period  of 
training. 

I  have  already  made  a  brief 
reference  to  the  powers  conferred 
upon  County  and  County  Borough 
Authorities  under  the  Blind  Per¬ 
sons  Act,  but  in  order  to  promote 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  law 
in  relation  to  these  matters,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  enter  more  fully 
into  this  phase  of  our  subject. 

Home  Hygiene  for  Blind  Girls 

A  group  of  blind  girls  from  Per¬ 
kins  Institution  have  successfully 
completed  the  Red  Cross  Course  in 
Home  Hygiene  and  care  of  the 
sick.  This  class  was  conducted  in 
the  same  manner  as  all  such  classes 
and  the  blind  girls  had  to  qualify 
for  their  certificates  by  doing  exactly 
as  is  required  of  girls  with  perfect 
vision.  There  was  only  one  demon¬ 
stration  they  were  unable  to  prac¬ 
tice,  that  of  reading  the  thermome¬ 
ter.  It  is  planned  to  hold  the  course 
yearly. 
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Francis  J.  Cummings 


First  Blind  Teacher  in  the 
U.  of  P. 

Although  he  has  been  handicapped 
by  blindness  since  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  Francis  J.  Cummings,  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  realized  his 
ambition  to  become  a  teacher  when 
his  appointment  as  assistant  instruc¬ 
tor  in  French  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  was  announced  by 
Dr.  George  William  McClelland, 
vice  provost  of  the  University,  in 
July. 

Cummings’  appointment  as  a 
member  of  the  teaching  staff  fol¬ 
lows  a  brilliant  academic  career  dur¬ 
ing  which,  through  his  mastery  of 
the  Braille  system  and  the  aid  given 
him  by  readers  for  the  blind,  he  won 
high  honors  in  a  number  of  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  both  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  abroad  after  an  attack  of 
spinal  meningitis  had  left  him  sight¬ 
less. 


The  Outlook  has  been  following 
Mr.  Cummings’  work  for  some 
years  with  great  interest. 

A  student  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind  at  Overbrook  for  four  years, 
Cummings  later  entered  the  West 
Philadelphia  High  School,  where  he 
did  special  work  for  a  time  prior  to 
his  admission  at  the  University  of 
Delaware. 

At  Delaware  he  compiled  an  ex¬ 
cellent  record  for  scholarship,  won 
election  to  an  honorary  scholastic 
fraternity  and  in  his  junior  year  was 
sent  to  France,  where  he  studied 
Romanic  language  at  the  Sorbonne 
and  the  University  of  Nancy.  At 
the  latter  place  he  won  a  medal  for 
unusual  merit. 

In  Europe  he  was  a  member  of 
the  group  which  went  abroad  under 
the  Foreign  Study  Plan,  and  besides 
the  work  at  the  university  his  over¬ 
seas  experience  included  a  1600  mile 
trip  along  the  French  Riviera,  Italy 
and  Switzerland.  The  group  of 
students  of  which  Cummings  was 
a  member  were  received  by  civic 
and  educational  authorities  every¬ 
where  they  went. 

Returning  from  France,  Cum¬ 
mings  was  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Delaware  and  subse¬ 
quently  he  was  awarded  a  Harrison 
Fellowship  in  Roman  languages  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  specialized  in  French  and 
completed  his  work  for  a  master’s 
degree. 

According  to  University  officials, 
Cummings’  appointment  marks  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  that  a  blind  man  has  been 
appointed  to  the  teaching  staff. 


Bulletin  Board 

Contributions  of  news  of  work  for  the  blind  all  over  the  country  are  desired 
for  these  pages.  All  manuscripts  must  be  in  the  editor’s  hands  five  weeks 

prior  to  date  of  publication. 


Wisconsin  School  for  the 
Blind  reports  an  attendance  at 
its  summer  school  of  86  with  a  fac¬ 
ulty  of  fifteen . As  a  result  of 

a  new  sales  organization  the  sales 
in  rugs  and  brooms  at  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  School  have  increased  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  where  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up 
with  orders. 

IX/TRS.  Mary  T.  Knight,  wife  of 
Senator  John  Knight  of  Arcade, 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of 
the  New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind. 

HTHE  recent  session  of  the  Indi- 
A  ana  Legislature  appropriated 
$400,000  for  the  continuance  of 
the  building  program  of  the  Indi¬ 
ana  School  for  the  Blind.  The 
Power  House,  Laundry  and  Garage 
have  already  been  completed.  This 
appropriation  will  enable  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  school  to  proceed  with 
the  erection  of  the  boys’  dormitories, 
industrial  building  and  the  school 
building.  They  will,  however,  be 
unable  to  complete  the  building 
program  with  this  appropriation 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  await 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature 
for  sufhcent  appropriation  to  com¬ 
plete  the  program. 

r’pHE  Connecticut  State  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Blind  held  a 
successful  Week  for  the  Blind  in 
Norwich,  a  place  of  29,000,  May 
8  to  14.  The  Elks  Home  gave  the 
use  of  its  building  during  the  week 
and  the  attendance  was  estimated 


at  4000.  There  were  educational 
and  industrial  exhibits.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  were  $2300.  The  event  was 
opened  Sunday  afternoon,  May  8, 
with  a  mass  meeting  at  which  the 
principal  speaker  was  Perry  Hale, 
an  old  Yale  All-American  football 
star  who  is  now  totally  blind,  a 
tax  collector  and  a  successful  in¬ 
surance  agent  in  his  home  town, 
Portland,  Conn.  Rev.  E.  P.  Ayer, 
the  blind  chaplain  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  State  Senate,  was  present  and 
assisted  in  the  speaking  engage¬ 
ments  of  the  week. 

fT'  HE  Minnesota  School  for  the 
A  Blind  this  year  had  the  largest 
attendance  at  its  summer  school 
session  of  any  year  in  its  history. 
Fifty-five  students  were  registered 
and  eight  regular  instructors  com¬ 
prised  its  faculty.  A  poultry  raising 
course  was  offered  for  the  first  time. 

T)ERKINS  Institution  reports 
that  thirteen  boys  and  girls 
from  the  undergraduate  ranks  were 
placed  in  positions  by  the  place¬ 
ment  agent  this  summer. 

WANTED:  Position  as  home 

teacher.  Twenty-four  years  of  age. 
High  School  Graduate.  One  year 
in  University  of  Denver.  Seven 
months’  training  in  business  college. 
Prepared  to  teach  the  following: — 
Braille  reading,  Braille  writing, 
Moon  type  reading,  Typewriting, 
Business  correspondence,  Elemen¬ 
tary  studies,  Sewing,  Cooking,  Reed 
work,  Chair  caning. 

Thais  Lampe,  3034  South  Grant 
Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 
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\  S  announced  at  the  Convention 
of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Blind  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bureau  of  Charities  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  train  four  blind  women 
from  other  states  at  the  nominal 
cost  of  $10.00  per  month,  fitting 
them  to  be  teachers  of  the  blind, 
or  to  do  specialized  work  such  as 
Loom  Weaving,  Machine  Sewing, 
Dressmaking,  Mop  Making,  etc. 
Board  may  be  secured  at  the 
Friendly  Lodge  Club  for  two  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  nominal  cost  of  $5.00 
per  week.  Later  applicants  will  be 
responsible  for  their  own  boarding 
arrangements. 

Mrs.  Coral  Irish,  a  trained  Social 
Worker  of  many  years’  experience, 
came  on  the  Staff  of  the  Head¬ 
quarters  for  the  Blind  on  June  1st. 
Mrs.  Irish  will  have  the  general 
care  of  all  home  bound  blind 
women.  .  .  .Miss  Catherine 

Donnelly,  totally  blind,  a  graduate 
of  the  National  Conservatory  of 
Music,  came  on  the  Staff  as  Junior 
Trainer,  on  July  1st.  Miss  Don¬ 
nelly  will  be  responsible  for  all 
children  under  16  and  acts  as 
Lieutenant  of  the  Girl  Scouts. 

The  Blind  Players  Club,  Team 
Play  Lodge,  at  Suff ern,  New  York, 
opened  on  June  1st  and  is  main¬ 
tained  during  the  summer  by  the 
Committee  for  the  Blind  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  for 
tired  blind  women  and  convales¬ 
cents . During  July  and 

August  parties  of  women  and  girls 
from  25  to  30  each  week  are  en¬ 
joying  country  living  at  the  Club. 
.  .  .  Scout  Troop  No.  162  com¬ 

posed  of  blind  and  partially  seeing 


children  are  encamped  on  the  Club 
House  grounds.  Each  day  has  a 
planned  program,  keeping  the  child¬ 
ren  busy  from  the  setting  up  ex¬ 
ercises  at  7 :30  to  the  bus  ride  at 
8  P.  M.  Several  of  the  totally  blind 
girls  have  learned  to  swim  and  dive. 

The  recently  established  factory 
department  of  the  Headquarters  for 
the  Blind  is  now  employing  31 
women  collating  and  folding  cir¬ 
culars.  The  women  are  earning 
from  $8.00  to  $15.00  per  week. 

^T'HE  New  York  Association  for 
A  the  Blind  has  perfected  and  put 
into  force  a  bonus  plan  for  Shop 
employees  based  on  length  of  serv¬ 
ice  and  deportment.  It  is  paid  after 
five  years  of  service  and  increased 
every  three  years  thereafter  until 
the  maximum  of  seventeen  years 

has  been  reached . For  the 

sixteenth  season  the  Hardy  House 
at  Cornwall-on-the-Hudson  this  year 
entertained  parties  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men  in  turn,  each  for  two  weeks. 
This  River  Lighthouse  is  a  comfort¬ 
able  old  house  with  wide  roomy 
porches  set  in  nine  acres  of  wooded 

land . The  Camp  Lighthouse 

at  Waretown,  New  Jersey,  was 
opened  for  the  second  season.  This 
camp  is  a  model  and  unusual  plant 
consisting  of  a  dining  hall  with 
quarters  for  the  hostess  and  kitchen 
staff,  store  rooms,  office,  kitchen, 
pantry,  dining  room,  recreation 
building  and  ten  sleeping  cabins. 
....  Vacations  of  two  weeks  each 
are  being  furnished  to  colored  blind 
men  and  women  at  a  farm  in  West- 
bury,  Long  Island. 
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A  N  American  Students’  Library' 
is  being  assembled  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,  and  is  being  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  source  of  useful  service 
to  students  attending  high  school 
and  university.  This  library  com¬ 
prises  Braille  text  books  in  busi¬ 
ness,  in  foreign  languages  and  in 
musical  literature. 

In  June,  two  more  students  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind  completed  the 
course  in  training  for  Home  Teach¬ 
ers.  One  of  them,  Miss  Catherine 
Dunsmore  of  Philadelphia,  has  been 
appointed  as  Home  Teacher  in 
Pennsylvania  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free 
Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind, 
and  has  already  entered  the  field; 
the  other,  Miss  Ethel  Harvey  of 
Connecticut,  is  at  present  acting  as 
substitute  Home  Teacher  in  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Kansas  City  Exchange  Will 
Handle  Work  from 
Other  Cities 

The  Blind  Broom  Exchange, 
3024  Michigan  Avenue,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  has  for  two  years 
sold  to  the  public  articles  made  by 
blind  people.  The  main  articles 
handled  have  been  brooms,  door¬ 
mats  and  rugs.  The  Exchange  is 
entirely  self-supporting,  and  the 
work  is  done  on  a  strictly  commer¬ 
cial  basis.  We  buy  the  articles  at 
wholesale  prices  from  shops  or  or¬ 
ganizations  for  the  blind  and  from 
individual  blind  men  or  women  who 
work  in  their  own  homes.  It  is 
immaterial  to  us  where  the  article 


is  made  as  long  as  the  expense  of 
having  the  articles  sent  to  Kansas 
City  is  not  too  high.  We  sell  the 
articles  at  competitive  prices.  The 
difference  between  purchase  and 
selling  prices  pays  for  all  expenses 
and  leaves  a  net  profit  which  is 
sufficient  for  us  to  go  on  with  the 
work. 

The  question  arises  if  there  may 
not  be  other  articles  made  by  the 
blind  which  could  be  handled  in 
this  way.  The  selling  prices  of  the 
article  should  range  between  one 
to  five  dollars.  It  must  be  a  useful 
article,  of  good  quality,  a  compara¬ 
tively  easy  seller.  The  margin  be¬ 
tween  wholesale  and  retail  price 
should  be  sufficient  to  pay  expenses 
and  leave  a  net  profit.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  indicate  a  definite  rate  of 
gross  profit,  this  depends  on  the 
price  of  the  article,  as  well  as  on 
the  amount  of  selling  effort  neces¬ 
sary  to  dispose  of  it.  The  rate  of 
profit  on  a  four  dollar  article  is  less 
than  on  an  article  which  sells  for 
one  dollar. 

We  would  appreciate  it  if  organi¬ 
zations  or  shops  for  the  blind,  as 
well  as  individual  blind  men  and 
women  who  make  or  could  make 
the  kind  of  article  we  are  looking 
for,  would  communicate  with  us. 
Letters  should  be  in  typewriting  or 
in  longhand  whenever  possible. 

The  Blind  Broom  Exchange  is  a 
small  enterprise,  yet  during  the 
past  two  years  we  have  sold  a  fairly 
large  number  of  brooms,  door-mats 
and  rugs. 

Samuel  S.  Catell 
Manager  Blind  Broom  Exchange 
3024  Michigan  Avenue 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Special  Methods  Class  1926-1927 

By  Jessica  Langworthy 


THE  Special  Methods  depart¬ 
ment  of  Perkins  Institution 
started  to  function  again  with 
the  opening  of  the  Plarvard  Class 
in  October,  1926,  but  intensive  work 
began  after  the  Harvard  examina¬ 
tion  was  over,  on  Monday,  January 
31,  1927.  The  class  had  eleven 
members,  and  one,  afterwards  two 
auditors,  all  resident.  Of  the  regular 
members,  four  had  normal  vision, 
four  had  considerable  useful  vision, 
and  three  were  totally  blind.  Both 
of  the  auditors  were  partly  seeing, 
The  general  plan  of  procedure 
for  each  day  was  two  hours  of 
theory,  in  the  form  of  lectures  and 
discussions,  one  hour  of  required 
reading,  one  or  two  hours  of  man¬ 
ual  training,  and  two  or  three  hours 
of  observation  and  practice  teach¬ 
ing.  As  last  year,  the  teachers  of 
the  school  cooperated  mast  help¬ 
fully,  gave  talks  on  their  class 
methods,  opportunities  for  class 
observation  and  teaching  when  that 
was  possible,  and  practice  in  man¬ 
ual  training.  As  the  class  leader,  I 
gave  talks  on  methods,  led  discus¬ 
sions,  gave  written  work,  read  to 
those  who  could  not  do  their  own 
reading,  and  superintended  the  ob¬ 
servation  and  teaching  periods. 

Some  members  of  the  class  went 
into  the  school  chorus  for  training 
in  singing,  some  took  piano  les¬ 
sons,  and  some  were  pleased  to 
enter  classes  in  gymnastics,  swim¬ 
ming  and  dancing.  They  also  en¬ 
joyed  the  opportunities  of  going  to 
concerts,  which  occasionally  came 
their  way. 


The  books  read  during  the  course 
varied  somewhat,  but  were  all 
under  the  care  of  the  class  leader. 
Among  the  books  carefully  read, 
commented  upon,  and  often  written 
upon,  were:  Kitson’s  How  to  Use 
Your  Mind;  James’  Talks  to  Teach¬ 
ers;  Strayer  and  Norsworthy’s  How 
to  Teach;  Bishop  Huntington’s  Un- 
concious  Tuition ;  Smith’s  Education 
Moves  Ahead;  Reeder’s  How  Two 
Hundred  Children  Live  and  Learn; 
Swift’s  Learning  by  Doing;  Gulick’s 
Philosophy  of  Play ;  W.  H.  Smith’s 
All  the  Children  of  dll  the  People. 
Individual  members  of  the  class 
read  several  other  books. 

The  theory  work  comprised  such 
subjects  as  the  meaning  of  Kinder¬ 
garten  for  the  blind  child,  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Braille, — taken  up  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  normal  child, 
the  backward  child,  and  the  adult, 
— methods  used  in  the  subjects 
covered  in  the  grades ;  certain  high 
school  subjects  which  employ  spe¬ 
cial  methods,  and  such  general 
problems  and  possibilities  as, — the 
Dalton  and  other  plans  for  individ¬ 
ual  instruction,  speech  correction, 
drudgery  and  interest,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  manual  training,  object 
lessons,  with  some  practical  demon¬ 
strations,  the  use  of  the  text  book, 
examinations,  types  of  blind  pupils, 
cases  involving  success  or  failure 
with  the  probable  reasons  therefor, 
the  teacher  of  the  blind  child,  ele¬ 
ments  of  success  for  blind  persons, 
the  social  needs  of  the  blind  child, 
the  findings  of  psychology  and  the 
use  of  the  intelligence  tests,  study- 
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mg,  encouraging  the  reading  habit, 
and  many  other  topics  suggested 
by  circumstances. 

Written  reports  on  readings,  ob¬ 
servations  and  theory  were  re¬ 
quired,  and  the  year’s  work  ended 
with  a  three  hour  examination. 
Each  member  of  the  class  was  given 
a  statement  concerning  her  stand¬ 
ing,  signed  by  Mr.  Allen. 

Besides  listening  to  the  teachers 
who  gave  talks  on  their  respective 
methods,  the  class  heard  Miss  Isa¬ 
bel  Greeley,  who  spoke  on  early 
days  in  the  Kindergarten  at  Ja¬ 


maica  Plain,  Lady  Campbell,  who 
told  them  of  life  at  the  Royal  Nor¬ 
mal  College  in  London,  Miss  Gar- 
side,  who  spoke  of  her  home  teach¬ 
ing  experiences,  especially  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  teaching  of  Braille; 
and  Miss  Maxfield,  who  described 
researches  recently  made  on  the 
teaching  of  reading.  The  class  also 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
Home  Teachers’  Conference. 

They  have  had  a  number  of  social 
events  of  their  own,  besides  those 
connected  with  the  school,  and  we 
think  they  have  enjoyed  their  year 
at  Perkins,  and  have  profited  by  it. 


FORM  FOR  BEQUEST 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  The  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  125  East  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of 

. Dollars  to 

the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 


(Address) 
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For  the  American  Library  Association  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 

By  Sherman  C.  Swift* 


WHY  should  I  not  write  about 
Dante?  The  late  Viscount 
Morley  once  said  in  address¬ 
ing  a  meeting  of  university  students 
that  a  man’s  education  could 
scarcely  be  called  complete  until  he 
had  read  Dante’s  “Divine  Comedy” 

■ — in  the  Italian  if  possible;  in  trans¬ 
lation  if  no  other  way  offered. 

This  statement  must,  of  course, 
be  taken  with  reserve.  I  have  heard, 
and  you  have  also  doubtless  heard, 
other  recognized  authors  say  the 
same  thing  about  “Don  Quixote,” 
“Paradise  Lost,”  “The  Iliad,”  “The 
Aeneid,”  Shakespeare’s  plays,  etc., 
etc.  The  speaker’s  personal  prefer¬ 
ences  must  always  discount  any 
categorical  assertion  of  the  nature 
of  that  just  referred  to.  And  yet, 
it  is  true  that  the  works  of  the 
world’s  greatest  masters  of  litera¬ 
ture  have  a  profound  influence  on 
the  intellectual  development  of  man¬ 
kind.  A  man  may  be  educated  in 
that  narrow  sense  which  means  an 
ability  to  discharge  the  immediate 
duties  of  life  in  a  way  satisfactory 
to  himself  and  the  community  in 
which  he  lives;  but  he  can  scarcely 
lay  claim  to  a  four-side  culture  un¬ 
less  he  has  at  least  a  bowing  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  those  intellectual 
and  spiritual  giants  who,  Atlas  like, 
have  borne  upon  their  mighty 
shoulders  the  firmament  of  thought 
and  observation  in  all  periods  of 
recorded  history. 

Dante  is  one  of  these  giants.  He 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest 
of  all  the  Italian  poets.  His  im¬ 


mortal  work,  “Della  Divina  Corn- 
media”  is  the  epitome  of  the  history, 
science,  society  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
But  it  is  more  than  that:  it  is  a 
beautiful  poem. 

Thoughts  like  these  were  present 
in  my  mind  recently  when  I  reread 
in  the  Braille  edition  (Istituto 
Principe,  Piazza  Dante,  Naples) 
“The  Inferno”  and  “The  Purga- 
torio.”  (“The  Paradiso”  has  never 
yet  been  put  into  dots.  This  is  re¬ 
grettable,  since  it  makes  the  blind 
student’s  task  much  more  difficult.) 
I  once  more  joined  the  company  of 
Virgil  (our  poet’s  guide)  and  Dante, 
passed  through  that  terrible  portal 
above  which  are  inscribed  the  awful 
words,  “All  hope  abandon  ye  who 
enter  here,”  and  so  on  down 
through  hell  up  the  Mount  of  Pur¬ 
gatory  to  where  Beatrice,  the  poet’s 
early  love,  met  him  to  conduct  him 
through  Paradise.  Terrible  things 
I  saw  and  heard  in  the  Inferno — 
things  which  were  far  from  making 
the  same  impression  upon  me  as 
upon  Horace  Walpole,  who  ex¬ 
claimed  that  Dante  was  “like  a 
Methodist  parson  in  Bedlam.”  No, 
no,  not  that !  The  man  was  too 
wholly  in  earnest,  too  much  of  a 
genius  to  jabber  like  a  demented 
parson  in  any  mad-house.  But  if 
one  approaches  Dante  with  the 
proper  understanding,  sympathy  and 
insight,  one  soon  forgets  the  hor¬ 
rible  pictures  of  diabolical  tortures 
in  hell,  or  self-inflicted  pains  in 
purgatory,  and  stands  in  wonder  and 
admiration  before  the  sheer  lyrical 
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beauty  of  numberless  passages  and 
the  soul  rending  pathos  of  many 
lines  whose  tragedy  has  never  been 
surpassed  even  by  Shakespeare 
himself. 

Dante  was,  in  fact,  not  a  theo¬ 
logian,  not  a  historian,  not  an 
astronomer ;  he  was  to  the  very 
centre  of  his  noble  soul  a  lyric  and 
dramatic  poet. 

“The  Divine  Comedy”  literally 
teems  with  lyrical  passages  mostly 
in  the  form  of  similes  and  analogies : 
flowers,  stars,  streams,  storms, 
mountains,  love,  joy,  sorrow.  All 
these  and  more  are  painted  with 
that  gift  of  economy  and  that  genius 
for  the  truth  which  are  the  chief 
characteristics  of  all  truly  great 
artists.  But  it  is  surprising  that  so 
many  of  our  poet’s  similes  deal  with 
ships  and  the  sea,  for  he  was  not 
a  sailor,  nor  had  ever  made  long 
voyages  by  sea.  And  yet,  it  seems 
to  me  that  ships  and  the  sea  con¬ 
stitute  perhaps  the  largest  group  of 
his  illustrative  analogies.  It  is  a 
striking  testimony  to  the  fascination 
of  the  deep,  even  upon  those  who 
do  not  “go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships.” 

Some  time  ago  I  read  of  a  con¬ 
test  conducted  by  a  New  York 
newspaper  with  a  view  of  learning 
what  the  contestants  considered  the 
most  beautiful  line  in  English 
poetry,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  their 
opinion  as  to  the  saddest  line.  If  I 
were  asked  to  widen  the  investiga¬ 
tion  to  include  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  saddest  line  in  all  Euro¬ 
pean  literature,  I  should  feel  like 
saying  that  they  would  both  be 
found  in  “The  Divine  Comedy.” 

When  in  the  Inferno  our  poet 


was  told  of  the  tragic  love  of 
Francesca  and  Paolo  by  Fran¬ 
cesca  herself  (for  a  modern  dra¬ 
matized  setting  of  this  story  see 
Stephen  Phillips’  “Paolo  and  Fran¬ 
cesca,”)  the  account  closed  with  the 
line  “That  day  we  read  no  further” 
(Quel  giorono  piu  non  vi  leggemmo 
avante.)  As  the  real  power  of 
poetry  frequently  resides  much 
more  in  the  effect  produced  and  the 
picture  presented  than  in  the  mere 
sound  or  meaning  of  words,  this 
line  gathers  up  within  its  own 
short  compass  all  the  tragedy  of 
life.  It  expresses  the  full  measure 
of  the  joy  of  the  realization  of 

suddenly  blossoming  love . and 

the  awful  tragedy  of  that  love’s 
consequence.  It  is  hard  to  conceive 
of  a  sadder  group  of  words  than 
those  heard  in  hell  from  the  lips  of 
the  beautiful  soul  still  driven  hither 
and  yon  by  the  wind  of  her  passion. 
The  verse  is  crushing  in  its  weight 
of  pathos. 

In  “The  Purgatory”  occurs  a 
group  of  verses  which,  in  my  hum¬ 
ble  judgment,  have  not  their  super¬ 
iors  for  pure  lyric  beauty.  The  poet 
saw  coming*  toward  Virgil  and  him¬ 
self  an  angel  whom  he  describes  in 
these  words:  “Toward  us  there 
came  the  beautiful  being  clad  in 
white,  and  in  his  face,  as  it  were, 
the  tremulous  glory  of  the  morning 
star.”  May  I  be  permitted  to  quote 
the  original  lines,  since  their  force 
is  naturally  largely  lost  in  a  halt¬ 
ing  prose  translation.  The  softness 
and  grace  of  the  words  will  be  at 
once  evident  even  to  one  unfamiliar 
with  the  Italian  language. 

“A  noi  venia  la  creatura  bella 

Bianco  vestita,  e  nella  faccia  quale 
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Par  tremolando  mattutina  Stella/’ 

Picture  to  yourself  the  white 
robed  vision  with  face  shining  with 
the  tremulous  light  of  the  morning 
star!  For  sheer  lyric  beauty  I  have 
never  yet  found  the  equal  either  of 
the  picture  itself  nor  of  the  words 
which  describe  it. 

W e  pride  ourselves  on  our  modern 
spirit  of  invention.  The  presumed 
originator  of  the  escalator  or  mov¬ 
ing  stair  doubtless  thought  he  had 
demonstrated  his  claim  to  a  niche 
in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  but  alas ! 
There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
Our  modern  inventor  must  see  well 
to  his  patent,  for  we  find  Dante 
laying  claim  to  the  idea  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  14th  century.  He 
and  Virgil  ascended  to  the  first 
circle  of  Purgatory  by  means  of  a 
split  rock,  the  forward  half  of  which 
moved  on  while  the  other  portion 


moved  up  to  it,  thus  saving  a  great 
deal  of  physical  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  travellers. 

“The  Purgatory”  closes  with  the 
statement  that  Dante,  after  drinking 
a  deep  draught  of  the  divine  stream 
Eunoe,  returned  to  Beatrice,  his 
heavenly  guide,  refreshed  as  a  plant 
with  new  leaves,  cleansed  and  ready 
to  ascend  to  the  stars.  And  we,  also, 
after  reading  these  two  portions  of 
“The  Divine  Comedy,”  feel  refreshed 
and  ready  to  mount  up  to  the  stars 
of  human  achievement.  We  feel  like 
applying  to  ourselves  the  words  of 
a  spirit  in  Purgatory  and  saying, 
“V a ’  su  tu,  che  se’  valente,” — Go 
thou  up  who  art  strong  and  worthy. 

Yes,  “The  Divine  Comedy”  is  a 
wonderful  work ;  full  of  much  that 
is  terrible,  even  horrible,  but  con¬ 
taining  much  more  that  is  wonder¬ 
fully  beautiful  and  inspiring. 
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Maxwell,  Violet  and  Helen  Hill.  Charlie  and  his  kitten  Topsy.  N.  Y.  Macmillan, 
cl922.  92p.  $3.25.  A.P.H.  Full  spelling. 
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Meigs,  Cornelia  Lynde.  Master  Simon’s  garden.  Part  1.  N.  Y.  Macmillan,  cl916. 
2v.  179p.  $3.60.  H.P.S. 

Milton,  John.  Arcades;  Comus.  N.  Y.  Houghton,  cl899.  139p.  $4.85.  A.P.H. 

. . . .  L’allegro;  II  penseroso;  On  the  morning  of  Christ’s  Nativity.  N.  Y.  Houghton, 
cl899.  74p.  $2.60.  A.P.H. 

....Paradise  lost.  Books  1-4.  N.  Y.  Houghton,  cl899.  2v.  286p.  $10.00.  A.P.H. 

Morley,  Margaret  Warder.  Donkey  John  of  the  Top  Valley.  Chicago.  McClurg, 
cl909.  2v.  227p.  $7.95.  A.P.H.  Full  spelling. 

Paxson,  Frederic  Logan.  Historj^  of  the  American  frontier.  N.  Y.  Houghton, 
cl924.  13v.  1659p.  $49.80.  A.P.H. 

Phillips,  Ethel  Calvert.  Little  Sally  Waters.  Boston.  Houghton,  cl926.  2v.  170p. 

$5.95.  A.P.H.  Full  spelling. 

Proceedings  of  the  Eleventh  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  Pludson.  Western  Reserve  Academy,  cl925.  5v. 

506p.  $9.75.  H.P.S. 

Rogers,  Julia  Ellen.  Trees.  N.  Y.  Doubleday,  cl917.  90p.  Free  to  libraries. 
A.B.F.R.B. 

Ruffin,  Margaret  Ellen  Henry.  Shield  of  silence.  N.  Y.  Benziger,  cl914.  3v.  465p. 

$4.50.  X.F.P.S. 

Speed,  James.  Billy  and  Jane,  explorers.  Book  I.  Boston.  Heath,  cl922.  143p. 

$5.00.  A.P.H.  Full  spelling. 

....Billy  and  Jane,  explorers.  Book  II.  Boston.  Heath,  cl924.  2v.  185p.  $6.50. 
A.P.H.  Full  spelling. 

Thackeray,  William  Makepeace.  Vanity  fair;  a  novel  without  a  hero.  N.  Y.  Burt. 
15v.  1876p.  $65.65.  A.P.H. 

Walker,  Kenneth  M.  and  Geoffrey  M.  Boumphrey.  What  happened  in  the  ark.  N.  Y. 
Dutton,  cl926.  2v.  244p.  $8.55.  A.P.H. 

Wylie,  Mrs.  Elinor  (Hoyt).  The  orphan  angel.  N.  Y.  Knopf,  cl926.  6v.  718p. 

$25.15.  A.P.H. 


*Write  to  Rev.  McConkey,  1013  Bessemer  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  if  you  wish 
to  order  the  above  titles. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE 
125  East  46th  Street,  New  York  City 

Date . . 

I  wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  Foundation  paying  $ .  per  annum. 

Name . : . 

Business  Address  . 

Residence  Address . 

Contributing  . $10  per  annum  Patron  . $100  to  $500  per  annum 

Associate  . $25  per  annum  Life  . $1,000 

Sustaining  . $50  per  annum  Founder  . $10,000 

Benefactor . $1,000  or  more  per  annum 

If  you  cannot  become  a  member  of  the  Foundation  such  contributions  as  you  offer  will  be 
gratefully  received. 

Memberships  of  $10  or  more  per  year  include  $2.00  subscription  for  the  “Outlook  for  the 
Blind”  for  one  year. 

All  payments  should  be  made  to  the  order  of  Herbert  H.  White,  Treasurer. 


Library  Service 

By  Lucille  A.  Goldth waite 

For  the  American  Library  Association’s  Committee  on  Work  for  the  Blind 

HAND  COPIED  BOOKS 

IN  THE  June  number  of  the  Outlook  lists  of  the  hand  made  books 
owned  by  the  New  York  State  Library,  the  Detroit  Public  Library 
and  a  partial  list  of  those  owned  by  the  Chicago  Public  Library 
were  printed.  In  this  number  we  are  giving  the  list  from  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh  and  some  of  the  additions  made  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  since  its  latest  catalog  of  Braille  books  was  issued. 


List  of  Hand  Copied  Braille  Books  in  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  transcribed  by  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 


Atkey,  B . Dimity  Gay,  daddy's  good  girl.  2v. 

Gaul,  A . Five  nights  at  Five  Pines.  5v. 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice  . The  children’s  bluebird,  ed.  by  Georgette  Le¬ 

blanc.  2v. 

Miller,  O.  B.  ed . Kindergarten  stories  for  children.  2v. 

Milne,  A.  A . When  we  were  very  young. 

Northcliffe,  A.  C.  W.  H.,  Baron . My  journey  around  the  world,  llv. 

Perkins,  Mrs.  Lucy  Fitch  . The  Dutch  twins. 

Retner,  B . That’s  that.  2v. 


List  of  Hand  Copied  Books  in  the  Library  of  Congress  transcribed  by 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  added  during  December  1926-February,  1927. 


Barrie,  J.  M . 

Brown,  Alice  . . . 
Bromfield,  Louis 
Barton,  W.  E.  . . 
Byrne,  Donn.  . . . 
Chambers,  M.  D. 


Conkling,  Hilda  . 

Coudenhove,  Hans 

Gibbs,  Philip  .... 

Grey,  Zane  . 

Grenfell,  W.  T.  . . 

Haskin,  F.  J . 

Harlow,  V.  E.  ... 
Howells,  W.  D.  . 


Keller,  Helen . 

Locke,  W.  J . 

McCutcheon,  G.  B . 

Ossendowski,  Ferdinand 
Gilbert,  Major  Vivian  . . 

Rinehart,  M.  R . 

Ostenso,  Martha  . 

Stanley,  A.  P . 

U 

Tracy,  Louis  . 

Wiggam,  A.  E . 


Sentimental  Tommy.  8v. 

Charles  Lamb,  a  play.  3v. 

.Possession:  a  novel.  13v. 

The  wit  and  wisdom  of  Safed  the  Sage.  3v. 

A  party  of  Baccarat.  3v. 

Breakfasts,  luncheons  and  dinners,  how  to  plan 
them,  how  to  serve  them,  how  to  behave  at 
them:  a  book  for  school  and  home.  3v. 

Poems  by  a  little  girl,  with  a  preface  by  Amy 
Lowell.  2v. 

My  African  neighbors.  5v.  Duplicated  Pro¬ 
cess. 

Ten  years  after:  a  reminder.  4v. 

The  U.  P.  Trail.  lOv. 

Northern  neighbors:  stories  of  the  Labrador 
people.  5v. 

The  American  Government.  8v. 

Jesus  the  man:  an  historical  study.  5v. 

The  elevator:  a  farce. 

The  register:  a  farce. 

The  parlor  car. 

The  sleeping  car. 

The  song  of  the  stone  wall. 

The  fortunate  youth.  9v. 

West  wind  drift.  8v. 

Beasts,  men  and  gods.  6v. 

The  romance  of  the  last  crusade,  with  Allenby 
to  Jerusalem.  4v. 

Tish:  the  chronicles  of  her  escapades  and  ex¬ 
cursions.  7v. 

Wild  geese.  7v. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

The  murder  of  Becket.  2v. 

The  Gleave  mystery.  8v. 

The  fruit  of  the  family  tree.  9v. 


‘•s 


Benjamin  Bussy  Huntoon 


Benjamin  Bussy  Hun  toon 

BENJAMIN  BUSSY  HUNTOON  was  born  in  Milton, 
Mass.,  January  30,  1836  and  died  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
August  9,  1919.  At  th$  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  there  were  in  charge  of  the  schools  for  the  blind 
in  this  country  over  a  dozen  superintendents  who  were  des¬ 
tined  to  serve  in  this  capacity  over  forty  years  each.  Out¬ 
standing  to  a  remarkable  degree  were  Messrs.  Anagnos,  Dow, 
Waite,  Allen,  and  Huntoon.  In  various  ways  were  these  men 
a  controlling  influence  both  nationally  and  internationally. 
Especially  in  print  and  school,  Mr.  Huntoon  had  his  full  share. 
Coming  from  the  East,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  (A.B.,  1856 — 
A.M.,  1859),  he  gained  valuable  experience  in  a  training  school 
for  boys  which  he  established  (1856)  and  maintained  until 
he  was  called  to  the  superintendency  of  the  Kentucky  School 
for  the  Blind  (1871).  At  the  same  time,  he  assumed  control 
of  the  American  Printing  Blouse  for  the  Blind,  both  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  on  the  same  ground.  In  both  fields,  his  work  was 
constant,  masterful,  and  invaluable  for  a  period  of  forty-one 
years.  In  1912,  stricken  by  years  of  incessant  toil,  he  gave 
up  the  School,  but  continued  in  control  of  the  Printing  House 
until  1919,  when  death  ended  his  labors. 

In  his  long  service  of  almost  a  half  century  in  the  Print¬ 
ing  House,  he,  in  a  remarkable  way,  developed  methods  and 
apparatus;  devised  processes  of  making  maps  and  books;  in¬ 
vented  presses  and  machines ;  and  secured  appropriations 
which  cheapened  the  cost  of  books  and  tangible  apparatus 
which  had  before  been  almost  unobtainable.  Th[e  Printing 
House  as  it  stands  today  is  a  monument  to  the  fertile  brain 
and  indefatigable  labor  of  this  gifted  man. 

As  superintendent  of  the  Kentucky  •  School,  he  was  ever 
alert  for  any  change  or  improvement  which  would  help  his 
pupils  in  studies  or  in  character  development.  Kind  and  firm 
in  his  discipline,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  actual  contact 
with  his  pupils.  He  was  not  only  a  superintendent  and 
teacher,  but  a  loved  companion  and  associate.  He  was  neat 
and  methodical  in  his  activities.  He  remodeled  and  added 
to  the  main  building  and  established  a  separate  school  for  the 
colored  children.  Nor  by  his  close  attention  to  his  school 
work  did  he  neglect  his  civic  and  social  duties.  In  clubs, 
in  churches,  and  in  educational  associations,  his  papers  and  his 
speeches  were  replete  with  wit  and  wisdom.  For  many  years, 
he  was  an  officer  in  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind. 

Were  it  not  for  his  overshadowing  record  in  school  and  in 
Printing  House,  his  efforts  in  literature  would  be  more  no¬ 
ticeable.  He  was  for  many  years  literary  editor  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier  Journal.  His  criticisms  and  comments  were 
lucid  and  comprehensive.  On  hearing  of  his  death,  Henry 
Watterson,  the  owner  and  editor,  wrote:  “Our  intimacy  began 
soon  after  he  came  to  Louisville  and  ended  only  with  his 
death  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-three.  He  was  an  ideal  book 
critic,  widely  read,  justly  minded  and  worldy  wise — a  gentle¬ 
man  and  a  scholar  whom  Thackeray  would  have  taken  to  his 

heait  as  I  did.  George  S.  Wilson 
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Annual  Meeting  of  Trustees 

Pursuant  to  written  notice  as  re¬ 
quired  in  the  By-Laws,  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
was  called  for  Friday,  October  28th, 
1927,  at  10:30  A.  M.,  at  the  Foun¬ 
dation  offices,  125  East  46th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
the  President,  at  10:40  A.  M. 

Present : — Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Miss  Prudence  Sherwin,  Vice- 
President;  H.  R.  Latimer;  Dr.  O. 
H.  Burritt,  Secretary;  E.  E.  Bram- 
lette;  Mrs.  Mabel  Knowles  Gage; 
William  Fellowes  Morgan;  S.  C. 
Swift;  George  Meyer;  Mary  V. 
Hun. 

There  were  also  present : — Directors, 
Charles  Hayes,  R.  B.  Irwin;  Anna 
L.  Beeson,  Financial  Secretary,  and 
Lotta  S.  Rand,  Assistant  to  the 
Foundation  Secretary. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  Trustees,  held  November  30, 
1926,  were  approved  as  mailed  to 
members. 

After  discussion  of  the  year’s  busi¬ 
ness,  as  per  digest  mailed  to  all 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
it  was  moved  and  seconded  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  actions  of  the  Executive 
Committee  during  the  year.  Carried. 
The  Treasurer’s  report  was  pre¬ 
sented,  and  upon  Mr.  Morgan’s 
motion,  it  was  moved  and  seconded 
that  the  report  be  received  and  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  Minutes. 
Carried. 

Formation  of  Finance  Committee. 
It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the 


following  Resolution  be  adopted. 
Carried. 

“Whereas,  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  Executive  Committee  that  the 
Foundation  has  reached  a  stage  in  its 
growth  where  it  needs  the  assistance 
of  a  special  group  of  the  Trustees  to 
consider  the  financing  methods  of  the 
Foundation  and  advise  regarding  them, 
and  to  make  recommendations  regarding 
ways  and  means  of  sustaining  its  activ¬ 
ities  ;  and 

“Whereas,  the  duties  of  the  present 
Finance  Committee  composed  of  five 
trustees,  have  up  to  the  present  time 
been  confined  to  the  management  of  the 
principal  of  the  Helen  Keller  Endow¬ 
ment  Fund  as  set  forth  in  resolution 
adopted  November  30th,  1926;  and  to 
the  signing  of  checks  applying  on  the 
said  Helen  Keller  Endowment  Fund  as 
covered  by  vote  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  on  February  10th,  1927 ; 

“Be  It  Resolved  that  the  scope  of  the 
said  Finance  Committee  be  extended  to 
include  a  study  of  the  financing  methods 
of  the  Foundation  and  to  advise  regard¬ 
ing  them,  and  to  make  recommendations 
from  time  to  time  regarding  ways  and 
means  of  sustaining  its  activities ;  and 
be  it  further 

“Resolved  that  the  number  of  trustees 
serving  on  said  Finance  Committee  be 
increased  to  seven;  and  that  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Finance  Committee  be  de¬ 
signated  by  the  President.” 

The  Budget  for  1928  was  read  by 
the  Secretary,  Dr.  Burritt.  It  was 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  Bud¬ 
get  be  approved  as  presented  by  the 
Executive  Committee.  Carried. 

Miss  Betty  Hirsch,  herself  blind, 
Directress  of  the  Silex  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Berlin,  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Board  and  gave  an  inter¬ 
esting  twenty  minute  talk  regarding 
work  for  the  blind  in  Germany. 
The  Director  of  Information,  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Hayes,  presented  his  re¬ 
port  for  the  year.  It  was  moved 
and  seconded  to  accept  the  report  as 
given.  Carried. 

The  Director  of  Research  and  Edu- 
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cation,  Mr.  R.  B.  Irwin,  presented 
his  report  for  the  year.  It  was 
moved  and  seconded  to  accept  the 
report  as  given.  Carried. 

Miss  Sherwin  as  Chairman  of  the 
Sub-Committee  stated  that  Mr. 
Migel  had  been  persuaded  to  allow 
his  name  to  remain  as  President 
with  the  understanding  that  he  will 
not  be  called  upon  to  devote  much 
time  to  Foundation  business.  Upon 
motion  of  Mr.  Morgan,  it  was  sec¬ 
onded  and  unanimously  carried  to 
elect  the  following  officers: — Mr. 
M.  C.  Migel,  President;  Miss  Pru¬ 
dence  Sherwin,  Vice-President;  Dr. 
O.  H.  Burritt,  Secretary;  Mr.  H.  H. 
White,  Treasurer.  The  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  was  then  instructed  to 
cast  one  ballot  in  favor  of  the  fore¬ 
going  names.  Carried. 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  car¬ 
ried,  to  re-elect  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  to  serve  on  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee: — Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  Miss 
Prudence  Sherwin,  Dr.  O.  H.  Bur¬ 
ritt,  Mr.  H.  H.  White,  Mr.  H.  R. 
Latimer. 

Upon  Mrs.  Gage’s  suggestion,  it 
was  decided  that  a  statement  re¬ 
garding  the  policy  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  toward  the  experimental  shop 
should  be  prepared  and  sent  out  to 
superintendents  of  schools  for  the 
blind,  as  the  Foundation’s  official 
statement  as  to  its  aims  and  scope. 
Mr.  Meyer  suggested  that  when  the 
experimental  shop  had  completed 
its  work  on  printing  problems,  it 
should  give  attention  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  other  mechanical  appli¬ 
ances  for  the  blind. 

Adjournment,  1 :35  P.  M. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

O.  H.  Burritt 

Secretary 


Vocational  Research 

A  few  months  ago  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  Outlook  that  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
was  undertaking  a  study  of  voca¬ 
tional  opportunities  for  blind  people. 
Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay  has  been 
working  on  this  project  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  placement  agents  of 
various  state  and  local  organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  blind.  Owing  to  the 
many  calls  on  Miss  McKay’s  time 
to  assist  with  other  studies,  the 
Foundation  has  added  to  its  staff 
Miss  Lela  Brown,  in  order  that  the 
work  may  be  pushed  forward  more 
rapidly. 

Miss  Brown  received  her  B.  Sc. 
from  Simmons  College,  and  did  post¬ 
graduate  work  at  the  Boston  School 
of  Social  Work  and  the  London 
University  School  of  Economics. 
In  1918,  she  investigated  for  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor 
the  cost  of  living,  wages,  and  hours 
in  various  industries  throughout  the 
country.  In  1919,  she  made  a  study 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  Minimum 
Wage  Law  for  the  California  In¬ 
dustrial  Welfare  Commission,  and 
helped  to  organize  the  first  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  Working 
Women.  She  later  became  assistant 
in  research  and  reference  for  the 
Economics  Section  of  the  League 
of  Nations  at  Geneva.  For  the  past 
two  years  Miss  Brown  has  collabor¬ 
ated  in  the  writing  of  a  history  of 
the  railway  industry,  has  been 
editing  a  journal  of  adult  education, 
and  writing  a  series  of  brief  histories 
of  trade  union  organizations. 

Miss  McKay  is  a  graduate  of  the 

(Continued  on  page  21) 


Annual  Report  -- 1927 

Bureau  of  Information 

Charles  B.  Hayes,  Director 


THE  program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Information  for  the  past  year, 
has  included  work  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia;  Louisiana;  New  Jersey;  Ver¬ 
mont;  Oklahoma;  Colorado;  Ari¬ 
zona;  Alabama;  Florida;  North 
Carolina;  the  distribution  of  radios 
through  Powel  Crosley,  Jr.,  and  the 
distribution  of  watches  for  the 
Blind.  A  Supplement  to  the  Direc¬ 
tory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  has 
been  sent  out;  the  Embossers’  List 
compiled,  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
regularly  issued ;  correspondence, 
interviews  and  conferences. 

•  ?  '  t  ■  T  ■  '  '  - 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  Director  of  Information  as¬ 
sisted  the  Director  of  Civilian  Re¬ 
habilitation,  functioning  under  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
School  for  the  Blind  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  to  make  a  study  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  in  that  State.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  the  Director  filed  a  bill  to 
create  a  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  which  received  a  hearing  in 
January,  1927.  The  bill  was  passed 
by  the  House,  but  with  many  other 
bills  did  not  receive  a  hearing  in 
the  Senate. 

With  a  blind  population  of  be¬ 
tween  1*000  and  1,200,  many  of 
whom  lost  their  eyesight  in  adult 
life,-  West  Virginia,  possessed  no 
organization  to  meet  their  needs. 
True,  the  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
located  in  Romney,  provides  instruc¬ 
tion  for  blind  children  and  youths, 
but  in  order  to  cover  the  present 


need,  the  Director  of  Information 
felt  the  necessity  of  organizing  a 
State  Association  for  the  Blind.  Its 
headquarters  are  in  Wheeling,  with 
branches  in  Charljeston,  Hunting- 
ton,  and  Morgantown.  Mrs.  Julian 
G.  Hearne,  one  of  Wheeling’s  civic 
leaders,  accepted  the  presidency  of 
this  new  Association.  Miss  Eleanor 
Jackson,  a  graduate  nurse  who  has 
been  blind  only  two  years,  began 
her  duties  as  field  secretary,  No¬ 
vember  first,  at  a  salary  of  $150.00 
per  month  with  travel  and  guide 
expenses. 

Resulting  from  talks  given  before 
clubs,  the  Director  was  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  items  which  appeared 
in  the  budget  for  the  year.  Talks 
were  given  in  Charleston,  Wheeling, 
Huntington,  Morgantown,  Parkers¬ 
burg,  Fairmont,  Buckhannon,  Mar- 
tinsburg,  Clarksburg,  Elkins. 

_  *  1  . 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe 

that  the  growth  of  the  work  in  this 
State  will  be  rapid  and  permanent, 
and  that  it  will  increase  steadily  in 
scope  and  significance. 

LOUISIANA 

Shreveport  Educational  Week 
for  the  Blind 

During  the  week  beginning  March 
28th,  to  April  2nd,  1927,  inclusive, 
the  Director  organized  an  Educa¬ 
tional  Week  for  the  Blind  in  Shreve¬ 
port,  Louisiana,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Lions  Club  of  Shreveport; 
the  Louisiana  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind;  the  Lighthouse  for  the 
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Blind,  New  Orleans,  the  Louisiana 
Associated  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
As  in  similar  Weeks  for  the  Blind 
elsewhere,  different  groups  of  people 
took  part  in  making  the  program  a 
success.  The  Mayor  of  Shreveport 
was  Honorary  Chairman.  Some  of 
the  lecture  topics  were  as  follows : 
“Why  ‘A  Week  for  the  Blind’ 
“The  Blind  in  Your  Community”; 
“The  Education  of  the  Blind  Child”; 
“What  Louisiana  Can  Do  for  Its 
Blind”;  “Let  the  Eyes  of  Shreve¬ 
port  See.” 

At  the  close  of  the  Week  there 
was  organized  the  Shreveport  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind,  of  which 
Mr.  Tom  Amiss,  past  president  of 
the  Lions  Club,  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  Week  afforded  an  unu¬ 
sual  opportunity  for  the  members 
to  recognize  the  obvious  need  for 
the  formation  of  a  permanent  organ¬ 
ization.  This  Association  will  do 
the  follow-up  work  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  the  blind  in  the 
northern  part  of  Louisiana  which 
has  been  conducted  by  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  assisted  by 
the  Director  of  Information. 

VERMONT 

In  1926,  when  the  Helen  Keller 
Party  held  Foundation  meetings  in 
St.  Albans,  Burlington,  Montpelier, 
Barre,  and  Rutland,  many  blind 
people  attended  these  meetings  and 
urged  the  Foundation  to  take  steps 
to  organize  state  work  for  the  blind 
in  Vermont.  Because  this  need  was 
forcibly  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Foundation,  the  Director  went 
to  Vermont  in  January,  1927.  Con¬ 
ferences  were  held  with  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  Commissioner  of  Public  Wel¬ 


fare,  and  Senator  Gaylord  N.  Bald¬ 
win,  member  of  the  Committee  on 
State  and  Educational  Institutions, 
relative  to  an  Act  to  provide  for 
the  blind  of  the  State.  The  Director 
spoke  before  a  joint  session  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and  had  a  spe¬ 
cial  conference  with  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee.  He  was  able  to 
see  individual  Senators  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives  who  manifested  interest 
in  this  Act,  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  many  members  of  the  General 
Court  were  deeply  impressed  by  the 
Helen  Keller  meetings  in  Vermont. 

A  bill  was  drafted  by  the  Direc¬ 
tor,  authorizing  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  to  maintain  a  De¬ 
partment  for  the  Blind.  This  Bill 
was  introduced  before  the  General 
Court  this  year  by  Senator  Gaylord 
N.  Baldwin,  of  Chittendon  County. 
It  was  passed,  and  the  Department 
began  to  function  October  first. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Paterson  Educational  Week 
for  the  Blind 

In  December,  1926,  an  Educa¬ 
tional  Week  for  the  Blind  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 
A  sale  of  merchandise  made  by  the 
blind  was  carried  on  throughout  the 
Week.  Demonstrations  of  various 
forms  of  employment  and  recrea¬ 
tion;  also  of  methods  used  to  teach 
blind  and  low-visioned  children  in 
public  schools  were  given. 

Newark  Educational  Week  for  the  Blind 

Upon  request  of  the  New  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Miss 
Rand  spent  a  week  in  Newark,  as¬ 
sisting  the  Commission  to  launch 
another  Week  for  the  Blind. 
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For  the  position  of  Field  Sec¬ 
retary,  the  Director  secured  a  work¬ 
er  of  experience,  presented  her  to 
the  Director  of  Public  Welfare,  the 
Vermont  Association  for  the  Blind, 
and  assisted  her  in  making  other 
important  contacts. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  City  Educational  Week 
for  the  Blind 

An  Educational  Week  for  the 
Blind  organized  in  Oklahoma  City 
was  in  session  from  May  2nd  to 
May  8th,  inclusive.  This  was  the 
first  “Week”  for  Oklahoma,  and  the 
results  were  outstanding.  Honor¬ 
able  Henry  S.  Johnston,  Governor 
of  Oklahoma,  Honorable  Walter  C. 
Dean,  Mayor  of  Oklahoma  City,  and 
other  prominent  citizens  were  ac¬ 
tive  members  of  the  Committee. 

COLORADO 

Denver  Educational  Week  for  the  Blind 

A  Week  for  the  Blind  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  Denver  from  June  6th 
to  June  11th,  1927,  inclusive.  A 
substantial  committee  was  organ¬ 
ized  carrying  a  plan  to  conduct  a 
“Week”  annually.  At  the  request 
of  the  Colorado  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  many  conferences 
were  held  during  the  Week  in  re¬ 
lation  to  State  work. 

ARIZONA 

In  response  to  a  request  for  as¬ 
sistance  made  by  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Arizona  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind,  Miss  Rand  went 
to  Tucson,  for  preliminary  confer¬ 
ence  with  Mr.  Griffin,  in  November, 
1926.  Arizona  is  a  young  state  of 


only  fourteen  years’  standing,  with  a 
large  territory  and  proportionately 
small  and  scattered  population. 

In  the  first  conference  Mr.  Griffin 
made  very  clear  the  way  in  which 
the  Foundation  could  be  of  assis¬ 
tance.  Because  of  his  residence  in 
Arizona  and  his  understanding  of 
local  conditions,  he  considered  that 
the  emphasis  on  constructive  State 
work  for  the  blind  should  begin 
with  the  building  up  and  growth  of 
the  State  School  for  Blind  Youth, 
and  the  work  later  to  broaden  out 
to  include  adults. 

Publicity  and  educational  work 
were  the  immediate  needs,  and  were 
the  first  steps  to  be  taken  leading 
eventually  to  a  complete  and  com¬ 
prehensive  work  for  the  blind  of  the 
entire  State.  The  Foundation  rep¬ 
resentatives  traveled  through  a 
number  of  cities  in  northern  and 
western  Arizona  to  study  prevailing 
conditions.  Results  proved  that  this 
program  was  needed ;  thus  the 
wheels  were  set.,  in  motion  through 
a  better  understanding  of  what 
could  and  should  be  done  for  those 
without  sight.  The  first  steps  have 
been  taken  and  well  received,  lead¬ 
ing  to  future  progressive  develop¬ 
ments. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  FLORIDA 

Initial  steps  to  organize  work  for 
the  adult  blind  were  begun  in  both 
Florida  and  North  Carolina. 

ALABAMA 

In  March,  1927,  Miss  Rand  spent 
ten  days  with  Miss  Herzfield,  Exec¬ 
utive  Secretary  of  the  Mobile  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind,  helping  her 
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to  plan  the  survey  of  the  blind  in 
Mobile  County.  At  the  request  of 
the  Board,  Miss  Rand  went  with 
Miss  Herzfield  to  visit  the  work¬ 
shop  of  the  Alabama  Association 
in  Birmingham. 

While  in  Birmingham  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  need  of  additional  work 
for  the  blind  of  the  State  was  con¬ 
sidered  in  conference  with  the  Vice- 
President  and  the  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Alabama  Association. 
Conferences  were  later  held  with 
the  Superintendent  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  State  Vocational  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Montgomery,  and  with  the 
Principal  of  the  Alabama  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Talladega^  who  ex¬ 
pressed  appreciation  of  the  need  of 
increased  activities  in  behalf  of  the 
blind  of  the  State. 

A  Bill  was  passed  in  September, 
creating  a  Department  for  the  Blind 
to  function  under  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  with  an  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $7,500. 

Following  is  an  excerpt  of  a  letter 
received  from  the  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Alabama  Association  for 
the  Blind,  in  Birmingham : — “In 
making  the  Legislative  report  to 
our  Board  last  week,  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Alabama  Association, 
(attorney  and  member  of  the  Leg¬ 
islative  Committee)  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Bill  recently  passed 
was,  in  his  opinion,  the  most  splen¬ 
did  thing  ever  done  in  behalf  of  the 
adult  blind  in  the  State  of  Alabama, 
and  he  paid  a  most  excellent  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  Foundation  representa¬ 
tive,  for  putting  it  in  motion.” 


RADIOS 

The  distribution  of  500  two-tube 
Crosley  Receiving  Sets  by  the 
Foundation  during  the  past  year, 
was  made  possible  through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Powel  Crosley, 
Jr.,  President  of  the  Crosley  Radio 
Corporation.  Approximately  150 
additional  applications  for  free 
radios  have  been  received.  Many 
enthusiastic  and  encouraging  letters 
have  been  received  in  appreciation 
of  the  Foundation  gift. 

For  the  benefit  of  blind  persons 
who  wish  to  purchase  radios,  the 
Foundation  in  December,  1926,  ar¬ 
ranged  for  substantial  discounts 
from  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  and  the  Atwater  Kent  Ra¬ 
dio  Company.  These  discounts,  still 
available,  range  from  40%  to  46% 
and  apply  on  loud  speakers  as  well 
as  on  receiving  sets. 

WATCHES 

The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine 
transferred  to  the  Foundation  its 
distribution  of  watches  for  blind 
people,  May  1st,  1927.  Watches  are 
available  to  the  blind  at  discount. 
Since  taking  over  this  account,  50 
orders  have  been  filled.  A  varied 
amount  of  correspondence  is  in¬ 
volved,  and  a  card  index  record  is 
kept  of  each  case. 

DIRECTORY  SUPPLEMENT 

A  Supplement  to  the  Directory 
of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  was  sent 
out  in  April  of  this  year  to  all  own¬ 
ers  of  the  Directory,  published  June, 
1926.  This  Supplement  contains 
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information  relative  to  new  organ¬ 
izations,  and  to  those  reporting  to 
us  after  the  publication  date. 

EMBOSSERS’  LIST 

The  Embossers’  List  which  in  the 
past  has  been  issued  three  times  a 
year,  in  the  future  will  be  issued 
quarterly  in  multigraphed  form.  The 
October,  1927,  list  has  already  been 
mailed. 

*  ’  r ' 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  LIONS  CLUBS 

The  International  Lions  Clubs 
have  as  their  major  activity  work 
for  the  blind,  and  because  of  this  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  James  Hiner,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary,  Lions  Interna¬ 
tional,  suggestions  regarding  the 
type  of  service  the  Lions  might 
render,  were  sent  to  all  presidents 
of  the  Lions  Clubs  in  this  country. 

OUTLOOK 

In  the  preparation  of  material  for 
publication  in  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  it  has  constantly  been  kept 
in  mind  that  the  magazine  must 
justify  its  existence  by  being  inter¬ 
esting  and  useful,  as  it  is  the  official 
organ  of  work  for  the  blind  and  the 
connecting  link  between  the  layman 


and  the  professional  worker  for  the 
blind. 

Hundreds  of  newspaper  clippings 
have  been  studied  and  many  sources 
of  information  investigated  and  cata¬ 
logued.  Practically  no  material  is 
sent  to  the  editor  without  direct 
solicitation,  but  a  most  generous 
response  in  contributions  has  come 
from  workers  for  the  blind  through 
correspondence. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  place 
the  Outlook  in  more  public  libraries, 
medical  libraries,  and  reference  li¬ 
braries  of  colleges. 

A  start  has  been  made  in  indexing 
the  Outlook  backward.  Before  the 
end  of  the  year  all  copies  issued  by 
the  Loundation  will  be  catalogued 
and  ready  for  printing. 

The  June,  1927,  and  September 
issues  of  the  Outlook  were  sent  to 
nearly  nine  thousand  people,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  more  than  300  per  cent 
since  the  first  number  issued  by  the 
Loundation.  As  the  membership  of 
the  Loundation  has  grown,  the  field 
of  the  magazine  has  automatically 
expanded  thus  affording  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  present  to  a  wider  audi¬ 
ence  information  about  progress 
which  benefits  sightless  people. 
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Annual  Report  -  1927 

Bureau  of  Research  and  Education 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  Director 


THE  ACTIVITIES  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Research  and 
Education  may  be  classed 
under  seven  headings :  First,  edu- 
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cational  psycholQgy;  second,  voca¬ 
tional  study ;  third,  promotion  of 
braille  publishing ;  fourth,  accumula¬ 
tion  of  a  special  library;  fifth,  mis¬ 
cellaneous  studies  such  as  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  compilations  of  special 
laws,  etc. ;  sixth,  scholarships ;  and 
seventh,  answering  of  correspond¬ 
ence  of  a  more  or  le$s  technical 
nature  connected  with  phases  of 
work  for  the  blind  to  which  the 
Director  or  his  associates  in  the 
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department  have  given  special  atten¬ 
tion.  , 
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Educational  Psychology 
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’  The  educational  psychologist  has 
devoted  most  of  her  time  this  year 
to  the  preparationi[of  a  pafriphlet 
entitled  “Adaptation  of  Educational 
Tests  for  Use  with  Blind  Pupils” 
and  to  the  writing  of  the  “Handbook 
for  Teachers  of  Primary  Braille 

_ ,  r.  t?  «  r; 

Reading.”  The  pamphlet  is  now  in 
print,  arid  the  manuscript  of  the 
Handbook  is  written  and  in  the 

hands  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

et?  -j . .  ]'  '  •  yi'Hrfo  ;  j  .  sy  - 

The  educational  psychologist  has 

received  the  heartiest  co-operation 
from  several  schools  for  the  blind, 
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but  it  is  difficult  to  conduct  at  a 
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distance  experimental  work  of  any 
kind.  This  is  y  specially  true  when 
a  considerable  number  of  persons 
are  involved.  The  Foundation  has 

'  '  •  .  t  ,  -  .1.  .Jr  )  .. 

felt  for.  some  time,  that  to  gain 
trustworthy,  results  in  a  reasonable 


length  of  time  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  have  an  experimental 
and  demonstration  school  similar  to 
those  affiliated  with  most  normal 
schools  and  teachers’  colleges.  As 

i  ■)  * 

this  country  needs  no  additional 
school  for  the  blind,  and  since  funds 
for  the  operation  of  such  a  school 
are  -not  available,  even  though  such 
an  additional  school  were  needed,  an 
experimental  school  of  this  kind 
seemed  far  from  the  realm  of  possi¬ 
bility  until  the  Director  of  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  very  gener¬ 
ously  tendered  the  ofifer  of  the  lim¬ 
ited  use  of  his  primary  department 
for  experimental  and  demonstration 
purposes.  This  generous  ofifer  was 
laid  before  our  Educational  Advis¬ 
ory  Committee,  members  of  which 
were  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind.  This  com¬ 
mittee  decided  to  submit  to  the 
superintendents  of  schools  for  the 
blind  the  questions  of  whether  or  not 
they  would  be  interested  in  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  by  such  an  experi¬ 
mental  school.  The  responses  which 
the  committee  received  were  most 
gratifying.  Accordingly  an  arrange¬ 
ment  was  entered  into  between  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
by  which  the  primary  department  of 
Perkins  Institution  will  be  used  for 
a  limited  period  for  the  conduct  of 
experiments  and  demonstrations, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tional  methods.  A  highly  trained 
supervisor  for  the  special  studies  to 
be  conducted  at  this  school  has  been 
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employed  jointly  by  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Blind  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The 
special  studies  to  be  conducted  at 
this  school  were  inaugurated  at  the 
opening  of  Perkins  in  September. 

At  this  school  studies  will  be 
made  of  such  questions  as  how  to 
teach  the  blind  child  to  read  by  the 
word  method ;  how  the  curricula  of 
our  schools  for  the  blind  can  be  im¬ 
proved  ;  how  well  do  the  primers 
now  in  common  use  fit  the  needs  of 
the  average  blind  child  entering  a 
school  for  the  blind,  etc.  The  studies 
in  this  school  will  be  carried  on 
under  the  supervision  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  psychologist  and  of  Professor 
Samuel  P.  Hayes  of  Mount  Holyoke 
College. 

Our  educational  psychologist  pro¬ 
poses  also  to  undertake  such  tasks 
as  the  preparation  of  stenographic 
reports  of  lessons  conducted  by  es¬ 
pecially  successful  teachers;  the  as¬ 
sembling  of  lists  of  supplementary 
reading  material  to  be  recommended 
for  the  consideration  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  committee  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind ;  the 
writing  from  time  to  time  of  letters 
on  pertinent  subjects,  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  in  mimeographed  form  to 
teachers  of  the  blind  in  the  country 
in  order  to  stimulate  an  interest  in 
better  methods  and  to  disseminate 
suggestions  which  it  is  believed  will 
be  helpful  to  teachers  of  the  blind. 

Vocational  Study 

Ever  since  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  came  into  being, 
workers  all  over  the  country  have 


asked  us  to  help  in  the  solution  of 
the  fundamental  problems  connected 
with  the  employment  of  the  blind. 
About  a  year  ago  it  became  possible 
for  the  Foundation  to  begin  work  in 
this  field.  In  order  that  our  work 
might  be  thoroughly  practical  and 
closely  related  to  the  needs  of  the 
workers  who  were  going  to  make 
use  of  the  results  we  obtained,  there 
was  called  a  conference  of  about  a 
dozen  persons  conspicuous  for  their 
success  as  placement  agents. 

The  conference  agreed  that  the 
vocational  study  should  include 
first,  the  collection  of  a  partial  cen¬ 
sus  of  employed  blind  people,  with 
as  much  information  as  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  regarding  the  nature  of  their 
work  and  the  remuneration  received  ; 
second,  a  series  of  special  studies 
of  particular  fields  in  which  blind 
people  are  successfully  engaged, 
with  a  view  to  supplying  interested 
people  with  reliable  data  upon  the 
subjects;  and  third,  a  study  of  in¬ 
dustries  which  are  fostered  in  one 
way  or  another  by  agencies  for  the 
blind. 

It  was  realized  that  a  study  of 
this  kind  is  entirely  too  large  for  a 
single  agency  with  a  limited  staff 
like  that  of  the  Foundation  to  under¬ 
take  alone.  Accordingly  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  conference  voted  to  co¬ 
operate  in  this  project  so  far  as  the 
facilities  of  the  local  agencies  they 
represented  would  permit.  The  first 
task  seemed  to  be  to  make  as  com¬ 
plete  a  catalog  as  possible  of  the 
jobs  engaged  in  by  blind  people  of 
this  country  since  January  1,  1926, 
showing  the  kind  of  man  or  woman 
who  works  on  that  job,  something 
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about  his  age,  education,  previous 
occupations,  and  special  ability,  and 
likewise  some  information  about  the 
job,  such  as  a  description  of  the 
operations  performed,  and  the  range 
of  wages  or  profits.  With  this  in¬ 
formation  the  various  occupations 
could  be  examined  to  determine 
which  of  them  afford  the  greatest 
compensation,  which  of  them  re¬ 
quire  special  qualifications,  why 
some  men  are  more  successful  than 
others  in  similar  work,  and  which 
occupations  are  as  yet  compara¬ 
tively  undeveloped. 

The  conference  also  voted  that  all 
oganizations  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  should  be  asked  to  co-operate 
in  this  study  of  occupations  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  or  not  they  were 
represented  in  that  conference.  We 
have  up  to  date  approached  fifty 
state  and  local  organizations.  Of 
these  twenty-five  have  already  sent 
in  part  or  all  of  their  reports,  and 
eleven  more  are  working  on  their 
material.  The  remaining  fourteen 
are  still  to  be  heard  from.  Four  of 
the  residential  schools  have  prom¬ 
ised  their  assistance.  The  fifty  or¬ 
ganizations  referred  to  do  not,  of 
course,  include  all  the  agencies  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States.  They 
do,  however,  include  those  which 
have  given  most  attention  to  place¬ 
ment  work  and  those  which  were 
easily  accessible.  One  of  our  next 
steps  is  to  complete  the  canvass  of 
the  other  organizations  in  the  coun¬ 
try  so  that,  if  possible,  every  state 
will  be  represented  in  our  study. 

We  had  not  gone  far  with  this 
investigation  before  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  few  agencies  have 


records  giving  all  the  essential  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  worker  and 
the  job  in  which  he  is  engaged. 
Some  agencies  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  material  in  their  records, 
and  have  been  very  generous  of 
their  time  in  searching  out  the  re¬ 
quired  data,  but  when  the  pressure 
of  other  work  made  this  impossible 
they  have  kindly  invited  the  voca¬ 
tional  study  agent  to  come  to  their 
offices  and  take  from  their  records 
such  information  as  is  available.  In 
most  cases  reports  are  incomplete 
but  the  importance  of  securing  the 
information  is  recognized  and  future 
records  will  be  far  more  adequate. 

We  have  received  to  date  1141 
reports  on  individual  jobs  which  I 
have  grouped  roughly  according  to 
the  kind  of  work: 

Factory  workers  .  .  .  171 

Professional  workers  .  153 

(Teachers,  social  workers, 
lawyers,  physicians,  osteo¬ 
paths,  chiropractors,  mas¬ 
seurs  and  masseuses,  musi¬ 
cians). 


Independent  businesses  . 

185 

Salesmen . 

170 

Tuners . 

93 

Clerical  workers  .  .  . 

49 

(Dictaphone  operators,  tele- 

phone  operators,  clerks, 
typists,  secretaries,  etc). 

Handicraft  workers  .  .  . 

80 

Plousehold  workers  .  .  . 

49* 

(Maids,  mothers’  helpers, 

domestics,  dishwashers). 
Miscellaneous  .... 

.  J 

191 

Total 

1141 

A  close  analysis  of  the  reports  on 

factory  workers  is  under  way.  We 
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find  that  on  most  of  the  factory  jobs 
the  information  reported  is  fairly 
complete  and  includes  such  details 
as  hours  of  work,  wages  paid,  length 
of  employment,  etc.  From  these 
data  on  such  a  large  number  of  cases 
we  can  draw  some  reliable  conclu¬ 
sions.  The  point  on  which  we  re¬ 
ceived  the  least  information  is  the 
description  of  the  operations  per¬ 
formed  by  the  blind  worker.  In 
many  cases  there  is  very  little  in¬ 
formation  given  under  this  heading, 
and  such  general  terms  as  “runs,  a 
machine’’  are  frequently  all  that 
appears.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
secure  more  detailed  information 
from  the  placement  agents  on  this 
point,  and  from  it  make  up  accurate 
and  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
operations  performed  by  blind 
workers  in  factories,  which  will  be 
of  practical  help  to  the  placement 
agent  who  is  making  a  new  contact 
with  foreman  or  employer. 

Information  regarding  the  various 
professions  is  so  lacking  that  it 
seems  desirable  to  make  intensive 
studies  of  these  vocations  either  by 
correspondence  or  personal  visita¬ 
tion.  Such  a  plan  has  several  ad- 
_  »  * 

vantages :  First,  we  could  secure 
confidential  information  about  in¬ 
come;  second,  we  could  ask  ques¬ 
tions  more  definitely  fitted  to  the 
particular  profession  being  studied ; 
and  third,  we  could  get  in  touch 
with  a  large  number  of  professional 
people  who  are  not  in  contact  with 
the  organizations  for  the  blind  in 
their  own  community. 

Throughout  the  progress  of  the 
study  we  have  met  with  the  most 
cordial  co-operation  from  the  agen¬ 


cies  in  the  field  which  are  not  only 
sending  in  reports  of  past  place¬ 
ments  but  are ;  taking  advantage  of 
our  offer  to  make  the  Foundation 
a  clearing  house  for  new  jobs.  In 
time  the  reports  of  this  clearing 
house  will  become  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  helpful  parts  of  our 
activities. 

-  .  .  Tf  :  d:;’.V  .  :k: 

Promotion  of  Braille  Publishing 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  Re¬ 
search  Department  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  much  at¬ 
tention  has  been  given  to  the  study 
of  interpointing  and  other  methods 
of  reducing  the  cost  or  of  improv¬ 
ing  braille  books.  Gradually  braille 
publishers,  braille  librarians,  and 
other  users  of  braille  books  have 
become  increasingly  interested  in 
the  cost-reducing  and  bulk-reducing 
processes  under  consideration.  The 
Research  Department  has  received 
■the  most  cordial  co-operation  from 
the  braille  publishing  concerns  of 
the  country.  It  became  evident, 
however,  that,  if  the  Foundation  was 
to  render  much  valuable  service  to 
braille  ,  embossers  in  a  reasonable 
length  of  time,  it  must  have  at  its 
disposal  an  experimental  shop  which 
might  serve  as  a  laboratory  for  the 
braille  publishers  of  the  country.  ] 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  the 
Carnegie  Corporation,  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
a  laboratory  shop  was  opened  on 
January  1st  of  this  year,  adjoining 
the  Ziegler  Magazine  Shop  which  is 
now  located  at  Monsey,  New  York. 
In  order  that  the  interests  of  all  con- 

.j  u  \  ■  . !! 

cerned  may  be  given  consideration 
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by  this  shop,  an  Advisory  Committee 
has  been  appointed,  consisting  of 
three  representatives  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Library  Association  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  three  large  braille 
publishing  concerns — the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  the 
Howe  Memorial  Press,  and  the 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  state  in  exact  terms  the 
progress  accomplished  by  a  shop  of 
this  kind  during  the  first  nine 
months.  The  shop  itself  has  now 
been  well  equipped,  a  stafif  has  been 
selected  and  partially  trained,  and 
very  promising  work  is  under  way. 
Of  the  money  available  for  the  shop 
this  year  more  than  half  has  been 
expended  for  such  permanent  equip¬ 
ment  as  milling  machines,  lathes, 
grinders,  stereotyping  machines, 
presses,  motors,  etc.  We  were  for¬ 
tunate  in  obtaining  as  our  experi¬ 
mental  man  a  machinist  of  the  high¬ 
est  type,  thoroughly  familiar  with 
all  kinds  of  commercial  printing 
machinery.  In  addition  to  many 
years  spent  in  printing  press  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns  he  has  worked  as 
chief  mechanic  in  large  publishing 
establishments,  and  spent  two  years 
in  development  work  at  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Our  first  attention  has  naturally 
been  directed  to  the  subject  of  two- 
side  braille  printing  by  the  inter¬ 
point  method.  The  problems  fall 
into  two  classes :  Those  involved  in 
the  making  of  plates,  and  those  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  satisfactory  printing 
from  such  plates  when  made.  A  very 
good  flat  press  for  printing  moist 
paper  has  already  been  developed. 
There  still  remains  to  be  done  much 
work  looking  toward  the  increase  of 


speed  of  press  operation,  but  owing 
to  the  pressure  from  braille  pub¬ 
lishers  for  improvements  in  other 
machinery  used  in  two-side  emboss¬ 
ing  we  have  felt  obliged  to  turn  our 
attention  for  the  present  to  plate¬ 
making  machines. 

The  first  essential  of  a  satisfactory 
braille  plate-making  machine  is  the 
ability  to  produce  plates  on  which 
the  dots  made  upon  one  side  of  the 
page  do  not  damage  the  dots  made 
upon  the  other  side.  This  requires  a 
precision  and  stability  not  necessary 
in  one-sided  plate  manufacturing.  It 
is  especially  difficult  to  meet  this  re¬ 
quirement  in  America  because  the 
dots  in  the  characters  used  here  are 
closer  together  than  in  those  em¬ 
ployed  abroad.  Such  exactitude  is 
required  that  a  variation  in  the 
operation  of  the  machine  which 
throws  the  dot  a  very  few  thou¬ 
sandths  of  an  inch  out  of  alignment 
will  damage  the  form  of  dot  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  page. 

Not  only  must  a  machine  possess 
this  degree  of  accuracy  but  if  it  is 
to  be  practical  it  must  retain  it  with¬ 
out  the  constant  attention  of  a 
skilled  mechanic.  Some  other  essen¬ 
tials  of  a  satisfactory  braille  plate¬ 
making  machine  are  ease  of  opera¬ 
tion,  simplicity  of  manipulation  and 
low  cost. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  of  others, 
the  shop  has  purchased  or  placed 
orders  for  specimens  of  practically 
every  type  of  plate-making  machine 
now  in  use.  In  addition  to  this  we 
have  rebuilt  and  put  into  excellent 
working  order  a  braille  stereotyping 
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machine  designed  by  Mr.  Brusca 
after  many  years  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  braille  embosser.  This 
machine  is  now  being  tested  out  in 
the  Ziegler  plant.  It  is  our  object 
eventually  to  prepare  specifications 
from  which  a  thoroughly  satisfac¬ 
tory  interpointing  stereotyping  ma¬ 
chine  may  be  manufactured,  and 
also  if  possible  to  indicate  how  exist¬ 
ing  stereotyping  machines  owned  by 
the  printing  houses  in  the  country 
may  be  so  modified  as  to  do  reason¬ 
ably  satisfactory  interpointing  work. 

The  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Cooper  Engineer¬ 
ing  Company  of  Chicago,  are  also 
working  on  this  problem.  Your 
Director  of  Research  is  endeavoring 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  work 
carried  on  by  every  one  in  this  field, 
and  the  time  should  not  be  far  dis¬ 
tant  when  much  better  machines  for 
braille  embossing  should  be  avail¬ 
able  to  braille  publishing  concerns. 

Garin  Process 

Some  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  adaptation  to  American  needs 
of  the  Garin  process  for  duplicating 
hand-transcribed  braille  material.  In 
our  opinion  the  Garin  process 
should  not  be  looked  upon  as  pri¬ 
marily  a  substitute  for  the  present 
methods  of  book  printing,  as  the 
saving  accomplished  by  using  vol¬ 
unteer  labor  is  often  offset  by  other 
factors.  I  believe  that  the  real  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  Garin  process  to  work 
for  the  blind  in  this  country  is  the 
possibility  of  its  use  by  schools  and 
organizations  for  the  blind  in  pre¬ 
paring  multiple  copies  of  such 
ephemeral  material  as  examination 


papers,  spelling  lessons,  choir  music, 
circular  letters,  etc.  The  equipment 
for  using  the  Garin  process  can  be 
purchased  for  less  than  $200,  so  that 
almost  any  school  or  organization 
for  the  blind  can  afford  to  supply 
itself  with  an  outfit.  In  our  opinion 
the  Garin  process  work  bears  the 
same  relationship  to  ordinary  braille 
book  printing  that  mimeographing 
does  to  ink  printing. 

Arrangements  were  made  with 
Mr.  Garin  to  undertake  two  tasks: 
First,  the  preparation  of  a  tablet  for 
hand  work,  on  which  a  page  can  be 
made  equal  in  size  to  an  American 
book  page;  and  second,  the  modifi¬ 
cation  of  a  Stainsby-Wayne  Braille 
Writer  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be 
used  for  the  Garin  process  work. 
We  have  recently  received  the  hand 
braille  tablets  and  very  satisfactory 
specimens  of  work  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  with  them.  The  modified 
Stainsby-Wayne  Braille  Writers  are 
now  in  transit  from  France.  The 
specimens  of  work  done  by  these 
Braille  Writers  submitted  by  Mr. 
Garin  look  very  good.  If  this  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  Stainsby-Wayne 
Braille  Writer  proves  satisfactory  it 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  production 
of  Garin  process  plates. 

Increasing  the  Number  of  Braille 

Books 

During  this  year  Mrs.  Gifford, 
who  in  the  past  has  acted  as  organ¬ 
izer  for  the  Helen  Keller  campaign, 
has  been  devoting  herself  to  the 
raising  of  funds  to  defray  the  cost 
of  printing  braille  books.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  individuals  were  inter¬ 
viewed,  but  a  study  of  the  situation 
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made  it  seem  advisable  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  appeals  before  organizations 
such  as  Lions  Clubs,  Junior  Wo¬ 
men’s  Clubs,  and  the  like,  where 
she  has  met  with  gratifying  re¬ 
sponse. 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  results  in 
working  with  clubs  of  this  kind  with 
results  obtained  from  mass  meetings 
in  which  an  appeal  is  made  and 
pledge  cards  are  distributed.  Ap¬ 
peals  to  members  of  service  clubs  at 
their  regular  gatherings  are  usually 
prohibited.  Such  clubs  will,  how¬ 
ever,  frequently  permit  speakers  to 
present  certain  special  activities  with 
an  appeal  to  the  club  as  an  organi¬ 
zation  to  enlist  in  the  movement. 
Therefore,  printing  for  the  blind 
must  be  presented  as  a  topic  of 
general  interest,  and  the  idea  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  club  defray  the  cost  of  print¬ 
ing  a  braille  book  tactfully  brought 
before  them.  This  takes  time  but  in 
the  long  run  is  bound  to  result  in  a 
lasting  interest  in  the  blind  people 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
society.  While  Mrs.  Gifford  has 
moved  as  rapidly  as  it  seemed  ad¬ 
visable  in  getting  the  clubs  to  place 
with  her  a  written  order  for  specific 
books,  her  end  would  be  defeated  if 
she  endeavored  to  close  the  proposi¬ 
tion  with  too  much  dispatch.  If, 
when  the  project  is  presented,  it 
meets  with  an  enthusiastic  reception 
and  the  speaker  received  the  public 
assurance  of  the  President  that  the 
book  will  be  ordered  as  soon  as  cer¬ 
tain  other  matters  are  disposed  of, 
she  must  bide  her  time.  Our  limited 
experience  has  indicated  that  these 
assurances,  if  followed  by  letters, 
telephone  calls  and  occasionally  by 
personal  visits  on  the  officers,  are 


practically  as  dependable  as  many 
signed  pledges. 

She  has  received  contributions 
and  written  or  verbal  pledges  of 
contributions  to  be  paid  within  the 
next  few  months  amounting  to  over 
$13,000.  Many  of  these  clubs  if 
properly  followed  up  will  doubtless 
make  this  form  of  contribution  to 
work  for  the  blind  an  annual  project. 

The  work  with  the  Lions  Clubs 
has  been  facilitated  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  October  16-22  as  Lions 
Clubs  International  Week  for  the 
Blind.  This  is  a  peculiarly  fortunate 
time  in  which  to  bring  any  matter 
relating  to  work  for  the  blind  to 
the  attention  of  Lions  Clubs.  The 
Lions  Clubs  International  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  new  service  organization 
looking  for  a  special  activity  in 
which  to  engage.  It  now  has  about 
sixty  thousand  members,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  efforts  of  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  of  other  friends 
of  the  sightless,  work  for  the  the 
blind  has  been  adopted  as  its  major 
activity.  It  is  now  up  to  workers 
for  the  blind  to  find  ways  and  means 
of  using  this  organization  in  a  way 
that  will  seem  most  worth  while  to 
its  membership. 

The  funds  raised  by  Mrs.  Gifford 
are  used  to  defray  the  cost  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  plates  and  printing  eleven 
copies  of  braille  books.  These  eleven 
copies  are  distributed  to  eleven  of 
the  leading  libraries  for  the  blind. 
Should  this  work  be  continued,  it 
may  seem  advisable  to  establish 
an  American  Foundation  Braille 
Library,  utilizing  the  eleven  leading 
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libraries  for  the  blind  as  depositories 
for  books.  Such  a  plan  would 
greatly  facilitate  any  arrangement 
which  in  the  future  may  be  worked 
out  in  order  to  simplify  the  more  or 
less  chaotic  condition  of  library 
work  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States. 

Accumulation  of  a  Special  Library 

We  have  continued  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  a  special  ink-print  library 
of  books  relating  to  blind  people  and 
work  for  the  blind.  As  most  of  the 
books  desired  are  out  of  print  and 
therefore  very  rare,  this  is  slow 
work  and  rather  expensive.  We 
have  now  reached  the  point,  how¬ 
ever,  where  we  have  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  organize  these  books,  and 
the  library  will  soon  be  available  not 
only  to  our  own  staff  but  to  any 
interested  student  who  may  care  to 
use  it.  The  trustees  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  executive  of  one 
important  agency  for  the  blind  spent 
nearly  three  weeks  during  the  past 
summer  studying  in  this  library. 

Compilations 

The  Research  Department  has 
given  some  attention  to  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  certain  reference  material 
which  will  be  of  special  interest  to 
workers  for  the  blind.  For  instance, 
we  have  prepared  a  mimeographed 
pamphlet  including  the  laws  of 
various  states  governing  commis¬ 
sions  for  the  blind,  and  one  includ¬ 
ing  the  blind  relief  laws,  and  a  list 
of  periodicals — American  and  for¬ 
eign — of  interest  to  blind  people  and 
their  friends,  with  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  each  periodical. 


The  Foundation  has  continued  its 
practice  of  granting  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  scholarships  to  students  wish¬ 
ing  to  conduct  advance  work  in 
preparation  for  some  vocation.  The 
students  receiving  the  Foundation 
scholarships  have  done  exceptionally 
good  work  during  the  past  year.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  two 
students  who  have  completed  their 
courses  with  the  help  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation  scholarships  one  is  now  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  music  teacher  in  a 
school  for  seeing  children,  and  the 
other,  who  has  practically  com¬ 
pleted  the  work  for  his  doctor’s  de¬ 
gree  at  Harvard,  has  been  appointed 
to  an  assistantship  in  another  insti¬ 
tution  of  higher  learning  for  the 
seeing  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  As 
it  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
Foundation  to  renew  grants  to  its 
scholarship  students  who  have  done 
especially  good  work,  but  few  new 
students  can  be  added  each  year. 
For  this  reason  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  disappoint  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  very  promising 
applicants. 

Correspondence 

Much  of  the  time  of  some  of  the 
staff  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  must  be  devoted  to 
the  answering  of  correspondence.  A 
great  many  special  inquiries  are  re¬ 
ceived  requiring  careful  attention. 
While  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  com¬ 
prehensive  idea  of  this  aspect  of  our 
work  without  unduly  extending  this 
report,  probably  no  part  of  our  ser¬ 
vice  is  more  appreciated  by  those 
concerned. 
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A.  A.  W.  B.  Will  Award  Prizes 

The  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  will  award 
the  Bessie  Sinton  prizes — $50,  $40, 
$30,  $20,  $10 — for  the  five  best  arti¬ 
cles  on  “Professional  Standards  in 
Work  for  the  Adult  Blind.” 

These  articles  must  specifically 
outline  the  body  of  knowledge,  the 
methods  and  the  accomplishments 
on  which  we  base  our  claim  to 
professional  rank,  and  must  suggest 
means  of  raising  our  standards. 
The  subject  may  be  treated  from  the 
executive’s  viewpoint,  or  as  the  spe¬ 
cialized  field  worker  sees  it.  Clear, 
concise  statements  of  observations 
and  deductions  drawn  from  them 
are  desired  in  these  articles. 

Articles  should  not  exceed  1500 
words,  must  be  typewritten,  and 
must  be  mailed  before  March  20, 
1928  to  The  Bessie  Sinton  Prize 
Contest.  1548  Central  Parkway, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

University  of  British  Columbia, 
where  she  majored  in  economics. 
She  did  post-graduate  work  in  em¬ 
ployment  management  at  Bryn 
Mawr.  While  doing  graduate  work 
at  the  University  of  California  she 
was  assistant  to  the  professor  of 
social  economics,  and  supervised  an 
investigation  of  the  cost  of  living. 
For  two  years  Miss  McKay  did  job 
analysis  work  in  a  large  New  York 
department  store,  and  later  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  preparing  public  health 
statistics  for  two  public  health 
foundations. 


Dana  Medal  Award 

The  Leslie  Dana  Medal,  awarded 
each  year  for  the  most  conspicuous 
work  in  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness,  was  in  October  presented  to 
Dr.  Lucien  Howe,  seventy-nine 
years  old,  of  Buffalo,  New  York. 
Dr.  Howe  is  director  of  the  Howe 
Laboratory  of  Ophthalmology,  of 
Harvard  University.  His  services 
in  behalf  of  blind  people  have  ex¬ 
tended  oyer  a  period  of  fifty  years. 

The  award  comes  through  the 
generosity  of  a  member  of  the  Mis- 
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souri  Association  for  the  Blind  and 
the  selection  is  made  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  and  the  Ophthalmic 
Section  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical 

:i 

Society.  It  is  confirmed  by  the 
Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind. 

J  if  Vi  -  • 

Dr.  Howe  is  the  third  person  to 
receive  the  Dana  Medal.  The  first 
award  was  made  to  Dr.  Edward 
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Jackson  of  Denver,  and  the  second 
to  Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler  of 
New  York. 

The  medal  was  presented  to  Dr. 
Howe  in  St.  Louis  by  Lewis  H. 
Carris  of  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

1927  A.  A.  W.  B.  Proceedings 

The  Proceedings  of  the  1927  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  held  in 
Atlantic  City  in  June,  are  now 
available.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
from  the  secretary  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,*  State 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  20 
Washington  Street,  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut.  The  price  of  single  copies 
is  $1.50. 


With  American  Legion  In  France 

By  Reinette  Lovewell  Donnelly 


^^T\7"EEP  your  mind  open,  give 
IV  freely  of  your  time  and 
strength.  You  are  not 
limited — people  accept  you  at  your 
face  value/’ 

The  girl  who  spoke  these  words 
stood  in  the  doorway  of  her  room 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  in  New 
York.  A  porter  had  come  to  take 
her  bags  and  a  taxi  had  been  ordered 
to  carry  her  to  the  station  where 
she  could  catch  a  train  for  California. 
In  spite  of  the  need  for  haste  she 
lingered  for  a  farewell  word. 

“It  has  been  the  biggest  experi¬ 
ence  of  my  life,”  she  said  earnestly. 
“To  me  it  is  proof  positive  that 
blindness  does  not  unfit  you  to  take 
your  place  in  life.” 

The  young  woman  was  Matilda 
Allison  of  California,  blind  since 
childhood.  She  had  just  returned 
from  France  as  a  delegate  of  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  from 
California.  A  military  cape  with  a 
yellow  lining  hung  from  her  shoul¬ 
ders.  She  wore  a  regulation  hat, 
shaped  like  a  French  beret,  with 
California  embroidered  upon  its 
side.  On  the  breast  of  her  blue  cloth 
dress  were  decorations — the  badge 
of  the  American  Legion,  a  bit  of 
bronze  and  ribbon  given  her  by  a 
blind  veteran  in  France, — one  of 
only  five  hundred  such  medals  in 
existence.  Besides  these  emblems 
was  fastened  a  gold  pin,  shaped  like 
a  flag, — souvenir  of  the  Shamrock, 
a  gift  from  Sir  Thomas  Lipton, 
whom  she  met  aboard  ship. 


Matilda  Allison  is  a  graduate  of 
the  California  School  for  the  Blind. 
She  is  employed  by  the  Napa  State 
Hospital  as  clinical  stenographer, 
taking  her  notes  in  Braille  short¬ 
hand.  Besides  this  regular  work  by 
which  she  earns  her  living  she  has 
numerous  other  interests  including 
the  Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the 
American  Legion.  She  is  chaplain 
of  this  Auxiliary  and  it  has  been 
her  duty  and  privilege  to  conduct 
many  memorial  services  in  America, 
and  during  her  trip  to  France.  Miss 
Allison  had  two  brothers  in  the 
World  War  and  her  interests  in  the 
veterans  is  intense.  For  the  war- 
blinded  she  has  especial  understand¬ 
ing  and  sympathy.  She  gives  a  part 
of  her  time  to  teaching  blind  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  Veterans  Home  near 
Napa. 

“My  fellow  blind  and  their  inter¬ 
ests  will  always  come  first  with  me.” 
Miss  Allison  says,  “I  feel  that  from 
my  own  experience  I  have  some¬ 
thing  to  pass  on  to  these  boys  who 
lost  their  sight  in  action.  And  now 
that  I  have  actually  visited  the 
places  where  they  fought —  it  gives 
me  a  new  comprehension  of  what 
those  days  of  horror  really  meant.” 

In  France  Miss  Allison  visited  the 
battlefields  and  brought  home  pop¬ 
pies  she  herself  picked  on  Flanders 
Field.  With  her  own  hands  she 
felt  the  wooden  crosses  “row  on 
row,”  going  by  automobile  to  Bel- 
leau  Wood,  Romange,  Argonne,  St. 
Mihiel  and  Ainse-Marne.  She  saw 
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Matilda  Allison 
and  a  blinded 
veteran  of  the 
World  War  greet 
each  other  in  Paris. 


the  work  which  is  being  done  for  the 
French  blind,  both  veterans  and  ci¬ 
vilians.  She  not  only  represented 
the  Auxiliary  of  the  Legion  but  she 
executed  a  commission  for  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  School  for  the  Blind,  study¬ 
ing  the  schools  abroad,  visiting  St. 
Dunstan’s  and  other  schools  in 
England. 

Life  aboard  ship  was  a  real  ad¬ 
venture,  although  Miss  Allison  had 
previously  visited  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  was  familiar  with  slip¬ 
pery  decks  and  treacherous  gang¬ 
ways.  It  was  on  the  Leviathan  that 
she  met  the  famous  sportsman,  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton  'and  also  Charles 


Levine,  first  transatlantic  air  pas¬ 
senger,  men  who  admire  courage 
and  recognized  it  in  this  California 
girl  who  declares  that  “blindness 
does  not  unfit  you  to  take  your 
place  in  life.” 

Matilda  Allison  has  had  this  year 
the  “biggest  experience”  of  her  life. 
That  still  greater  experiences  are 
ahead  in  the  years  to  come  no  one 
who  hears  her  talk  can  doubt.  In 
her  own  words  she  is  keeping  her 
mind  open  and  giving  freely  of  her 
time  and  strength.  Things  cannot 
remain  static  in  the  face  of  such  an 
attitude  of  mind. 


How  Shall  Industrial  Work  for  the  Blind 

Best  Progress? 

By  William  F.  Dresden 

Director,  Michigan  Employment  Bureau  for  the  Blind  of  the  Michigan  Employment 

Institution  for  the  Blind 


SOME  one  said  that  civilization 
has  advanced  a  thousand  years 
since  1800  and  when  we  see 
the  tremendous  changes  that  have 
taken  place  since  then,  we  are  some¬ 
what  credulous.  As  serious  minded 
workers  for  the  blind  should  we  not 
look  over  the  progress  of  our  work 
during  this  time  with  a  critical  eye 
and  ask  ourselves  some  straight¬ 
forward  questions?  Is  the  work 
for  the  blind  rocking  along  as  well 
as  might  be  expected?  In  a  day 
when  everything  is  judged  by  its 
production  is  our  production  satis¬ 
factory?  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  are  spent  annually  in  the 
work  for  the  blind  in  this  country 
and  just  what  is  the  extent  of  our 
advance  since  1800? 

We  have  tried  home  industries 
and  subsidized  work  shops  and  find 
them  good  but  not  good  enough. 
This  kind  of  activity  is  so  expensive 
that  very  little  money  is  left  in  our 
budgets  for  experiments  which 
might  greatly  lighten  the  burden 
for  all  of  us.  It  also  holds  down 
able-bodied  blind  people  to  incomes 
and  positions  far  beneath  their  abil¬ 
ity.  We  are  trying  pensions  or  out¬ 
door  relief  but  as  most  of  the  laws 
are  drawn  today  they  are  question¬ 
able,  for  in  many  cases  they  work 
injury  to  our  initiative.  It  diverts 
into  a  lesser  productive  channel 
more  money  than  productive  activ¬ 
ities  can  obtain  for  advancing  the 
good  cause. 


What  does  all  this  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate?  Have  we  arrived  at  the  peak 
of  our  development  in  the  work  for 
the  blind  and  is  it  impossible  to  im¬ 
prove?  Is  anything  preventing  us 
from  achieving  the  victory  over  the 
social  and  economic  difficulties  of 
our  people  which  our  time  and  at¬ 
tention  most  certainly  deserve? 

In  spite  of  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  spent  annually;  of 
the  numerous  and  varied  organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  blind;  of  all  our 
theories,  ambitions  and  substitutes, 
the  appalling  tragedy,  dependence, 
our  original  and  fundamental  prob¬ 
lem  still  hangs  over  us.  Contrary 
to  ordinary  belief,  the  mere  lack  of 
vision  is  not  the  tragedy  that  it 
seems.  The  real  tragedy  is  the  at¬ 
tendant  idleness  and  lack  of  a  job. 
Simply  eliminating  light  does  not 
relieve  one  of  his  powerful  and  deep 
love  of  life.  It  is  a  terrible  shock 
to  one  who  sees  perfectly  to  lose 
the  sense  of  seeing  but  when  the 
first  awful  depression  is  over  he  rea¬ 
lizes  that  he  is  missing  actually  only 
the  beautiful  colors  in  the  rainbow 
and  the  glories  of  the  sunrise  and 
sunset,  the  trees,  flowers  and  grass. 
He  is  surprised  to  find  that  his 
memory  retains  the  wonders  of 
these  pictures  and  that  there  is  an 
added  beauty  he  had  never  discov¬ 
ered  before.  His  greatly  developed 
imagination,  due  to  the  lack  of  see¬ 
ing,  dulls  the  memory  of  the  actual 
scene,  and  pictures  something  as 
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a  substitute,  which  in  all  probability 
equals  that  of  the  actual  picture  and 
in  many  cases  is  far  more  beautiful. 
Now  that  he  again  possesses  the 
glories  of  the  vistas  about  him,  he 
finds  that  with  a  little  ingenuity 
coupled  with  his  vivid  memory  and 
active  imagination  he  can  move 
about  freely  and  even  travel  about 
the  country  alone.  The  fact  that  the 
physical  sight  is  shut  out  makes  it 
possible  and  necessary  that  the 
mental  vision  be  stimulated.  The 
activity  of  the  mind  is  thus  neces¬ 
sarily  increased  and  the  results  are 
one  hundred  fold  benefit  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 


Employment  is  the  fundamental 
requisite  to  an  individual’s  happi¬ 
ness.  Not  only  because  it  eliminates 
idleness,  but  because  it  enables  him 
to  stand  on  his  own  feet,  support 
himself  and  family,  and  to  follow 
out  his  own  inclinations  along  what¬ 
ever  lines  may  suit  him  best.  If, 
therefore,  idleness  is  the  bane  of 
our  existence  and  employment  the 
antidote,  we  may  fairly  say  that  we 
have  our  enemy  surrounded.  But 
before  we  can  annihilate  it  we  have 
some  serious  reconnoitering  to  do. 
We  must  consider.  First,  is  the 
solution  of  enough  moment  to  war¬ 
rant  the  effort  involved  ?  Sec- 
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ond,  is  it  economically  sound? 
Third,  where  can  this  employment 
be  found?  Fourth,  what  type  of 
employer  will  give  us  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prove  our  ability?  Fifth, 
how  can  we  improve  our  present 
organization  to  meet  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  an  adequate  solution? 

The  United  States  census  of  1920 
gives  us  a  blind  population  of  about 
seventy-five  thousand.  This  is  rec¬ 
ognized  as  being  far  below  the  ac¬ 
tual  figure.  However,  the  census 
gives  us  a  fine  opportunity  for  a 
study  by  percentages.  Approxi¬ 
mately  fifty  per  cent  of  the  blind 
of  this  country  are  above  fifty  years 
of  age.  Children  of  school  age  and 
infants  make  up  perhaps  another 
twenty  per  cent.  On  the  basis  of 
one  hundred  thousand  population 
this  means  that  there  are  about 
thirty  thousand  blind  people  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty. 
Assuming  that  five  thousand  of 
these  are  doubly  handicapped  and 
unable  to  work,  and  that  about  five 
thousand  are  supporting  themselves 
at  present,  we  are  confronted  with 
the  astounding  aspect  of  twenty 
thousand  people  in  need  of  drastic 
re-construction  work.  A  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  fifty  thousand  blind 
over  the  age  of  fifty  are  dependent. 
The  circumstances  and  conditions 
which  cause  them  to  be  dependent 
are  now  confronting  the  twenty 
thousand  between  the  ages  of  eigh¬ 
teen  and  fifty.  A  future  of  dull, 
monotonous  dependence  must  stare 
them  hopelessly  in  the  face.  With 
the  problem  of  twenty  thousand 
able-bodied  blind  people  on  our 
hands  the  importance  of  finding  a 
solution  seems  unquestionable.  As 


to  the  soundness  of  supplying  em¬ 
ployment  to  this  group,  we  need 
only  to  look  about  the  country  to 
see  what  is  being  done  in  the  few 
bright  spots  where  employment  is 
being  substituted  for  dependence 
to  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
economic  advantage  to  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Every  unproductive  being  in  a 
community  is  in  the  last  analysis 
a  drag  on  that  community. 

A  community  with  a  superabun¬ 
dance  of  dependents  is  naturally  a 
poor  community  and  vice  versa. 
Putting  the  blind  to  work,  there¬ 
fore,  is  a  community  activity. 

In  large  and  small  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants  and  in  nooks  and  corners 
of  the  commercial  field  of  the 
world’s  work  you  may  see  blind  men 
and  women  working  in  perfect  uni¬ 
son  with  their  seeing  fellow  workers 
and  producing  one  hundred  per  cent 
work  for  one  hundred  per  cent  pay. 
At  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company 
in  Detroit  there  are  several  blind 
people  employed.  One  of  them,  Mr. 
Raymond  Meeweuberg,  is  an  able- 
bodied  blind  man  who  inspects  mo¬ 
tor  valves  which  are  to  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  highly  devel¬ 
oped  and  sensitively  adjusted  Pack¬ 
ard  engine.  Mr.  Meeweuberg  uses 
the  “go”  and  “no  go”  gauge  meas¬ 
uring  the  valve  in  several  places  to 
one  half-thousandth  of  an  inch.  He 
does  his  work  efficiently  and  well 
and  in  a  manner  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  company.  He  lives  a 
short  distance  from  the  factory  and 
travels  to  and  from  the  plant  alone. 

At  one  time  the  writer  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  factory.  The  president 
of  the  company  became  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  ability  of  the  blind  to 
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perform  certain  mechanical  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  shop.  We  discovered 
more  than  thirty  jobs  in  a  shop 
employing  less  than  a  thousand  men 
and  women.  The  development  of 
one  of  these  jobs  in  particular  may 
be  of  interest.  There  was  an  ex¬ 
pert  counter  whose  speed  in  count¬ 
ing  parts  was  greatly  admired  by 
the  others.  On  trying  out  the  count¬ 
ing  job  there  was  born  in  the  writ¬ 
er’s  heart  a  desire  to  outspeed  the 
much  boasted  expert.  After  a  time 
of  trial  the  writer,  who  was  young 
and  inexperienced,  called  for  a  con¬ 
test  of  speed  with  the  master 
counter.  The  result  was  a  defeat 
for  the  blind  worker  which  in¬ 
voked  much  jeering  on  the  part  of 
the  physically-fit  workmen.  After 
the  chagrin  of  the  defeat  came  a 
period  of  mental  investigation  and 
before  the  writer  took  his  place  at 
the  bench  the  next  morning  a  new 
method  of  counting  had  been  in¬ 
vented.  The  idle  moments  at  the 
bench  throughout  the  day  were 
spent  in  experiment  with  the  right 
hands,  learning  to  pick  up  quickly 
three  pieces  from  the  stock  and 
dropping  them  into  the  pan.  Soon 
this  was  a  matter  of  course,  and 
the  experiment  was  shifted  to  the 
left  hand  which  in  a  short  while 
easily  manipulated  two  pieces  of 
stock.  Then  began  the  process  of 
putting  the  hands  together,  picking 
up  five  pieces  simultaneously,  and 
dropping  them  into  the  pan.  In  a 
week  the  experimenter  had  recov¬ 
ered  his  confidence  and  again  chal¬ 
lenged  the  expert.  This  time  his 
success  was  unquestionable.  As  a 
result  of  this  work  other  blind  men 
were  hired  and  all  of  them  made 
good. 


There  are  many  machines  that 
blind  people  have  operated  very 
satisfactorily,  in  automobile  factor¬ 
ies,  foundries,  various  metal  works, 
stove  manufacturing  concerns  and 
electrical  supply  manufacturing.  In 
the  offices  there  are  blind  typists, 
dictaphone  operators  and  informa¬ 
tion  desk  and  telephone  operators. 
When  an  employer  refuses  to  hire 
a  blind  person  in  the  shop  he  often¬ 
times  will  permit  a  blind  man  to 
operate  a  candy  and  cigar  stand  in 
the  clock  room  of  the  factory.  Mr. 
Floyd  Waite  of  Lansing  has  such 
a  stand  in  the  clock  room  of  the 
Prudden  Wheel  Corporation,  Lan¬ 
sing.  A  stand  located  in  this  advan¬ 
tageous  position  in  a  plant  employ¬ 
ing  a  thousand  or  more  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  neat  little  income  for  a  blind 
man  and  his  family. 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  was 
told  by  another  placement  agent 
that  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  place 
blind  men  in  Detroit  as  the  motor 
assembly  in  the  automobile  industry 
affords  numerous  small  operations 
that  blind  people  can  perform, 
whereas  other  industries  do  not. 
Therefore  a  ship  building  concern 
constructing  large  lake  steamers 
was  surveyed  for  jobs  for  men.  It 
seemed  if  ever  an  industry  offered 
little  hope  for  blind  people,  this  one 
was  the  most  foreboding.  Six  jobs 
which  might  be  called  typically 
blind  workers’  jobs  were  found,  but 
due  to  the  inacessibility  of  the  ship 
yards  on  account  of  railroads  and 
water  ways  and  great  distances  the 
placement  project  had  to  be  aban¬ 
doned. 

It  was  felt  that  plants  doing  large 
work  such  as  automobile  body  build- 
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ing  were  also  hopeless.  A  contact 
was  made  with  Mr.  C.  C.  Cross, 
general  manager  of  Fisher  Body 
Corporation,;  Lansing,  and  a  survey 
made.  This  resulted  within  a  year’s 

m/ 

time  in  the  placing  of  five  blind 
workers.  An  accompanying  photo¬ 
graph  shows  the  upholstery  depart¬ 
ment  which  a  short  time  ago  af¬ 
forded  employment  for  five  physic¬ 
ally-fit  women  and  which  for  the 
past  year  has  furnished  employment 

for  four  entirely  blind  men  and  one 

_ • 

partially  blind  woman.  The  boxes 
stacked  behind  the  workers  are 
filled  with  material  made  in  great 
lengths  and  about  three  inches  wide 
and  an  inch  thick.  This  material 
is  forced  through  a  metal  tube  of 
arm’s  length  into  tubular  pockets  of 
the  upholstery,  held  there  with  the 
left  hand  while  the  tube  slides  out 
leaving  material  in  the  pocket.  The 
small  end  of  the  tube  is  then  pressed 
together  cutting  the  material  at  the 
edge  of  the  cushion.  Process  is  re¬ 
peated  until  all  the  pockets  of  the 
cushion  are  filled  with  the  material. 
This  is  a  piece  work  job,  the  rate 
being  two  cents  per  cushion.  When 
work  is  plentiful,  two  hundred  cush¬ 
ions  per  person  per  day  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  day’s  work.  The  metal  tubes 
are  rather  heavy  and  to  lighten  them 
you  may  see  in  the  picture  a  chain 
fastened  to  the  large  end  of  the 
tube  and  rising  toward  the  ceiling, 
where  it  is  fastened  to  a  wire  run¬ 
ning  lengthwise  with  the  bench  af¬ 
fording  support  for  the  chains  from 
the  other  tubes.  Mr.  F.  W.  Dast 
is  the  wide-awake  general  manager 
of  several  departments  of  which  the 
upholstery  department  is  one.  He 
is  more  than  uncommonly  interested 
in  our  cause  and  has  been  most  co¬ 


operative  and  kind  in  the  placement 
of  our  people.  Miss  Maud;  Peter¬ 
son,  forewoman  of  our  department, 
is  an  interested,  wise  and  generous 
good  fairy  to  our  five  blind  pupils, 
for  she  prepares,  provides  and  di¬ 
vides  equally  the  work  for  our  ever 

anxious  and  capable  workers. 

#  *  «  *  « 

Not  only  are  factory  stands  avail¬ 
able  for  the  blind  but  office  build¬ 
ings  and  business  blocks  afford  op¬ 
portunities  to  our  blind  business 
aspirants.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
many  blind  people  employed  j  in 
Michigan.  This  state  has  merely 
scratched  the  surface  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  possibilities.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  is  not  the  finding  of  the  jobs, 
it  is  the  persuading  of  the  misim 
formed  or  uninformed  president  and 
board  of  directors  of  these  concerns. 
These  men  are  kindly  and  interested 
but  often  unreasonably  fearful  of  an 
imaginary  obstacle  lurking  in  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  or  in 
the  possibility  of  the  blind  person’s 
injury.  Recently  the  writer  was 
admitted  to  a  certain  employer’s 
office  after  a  long  siege  to  gain  en¬ 
try.  The  president  apparently  had 
spent  most  of  the  morning  trying  to 
wear  out  the  placement  man’s  pa¬ 
tience  by  keeping  him  waiting  just 
outside  his  office  door.  When  the 
opportunity  came  the  placement 
man  looked  up  and  smiled.  After 
a  short  statement  of  the  placement 
man’s  desires,  the  employer  said 
that  this  idea  of  placing  the  blind 
in  outside  industry  was  a  farce  and 
he  offered  to  help  raise  a  million 
dollars  to  assist  the  blind  if  his  plan 
for  a  solution  was  accepted.  The 
employer’s  plan  called  for  a  cottage 
to  be  given  gratis  to  each  and  every 
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individual  blind  person  in  this  com¬ 
munity.  These  houses  would  be 
built  far  away  from  the  busy  and 
dangerous  activities  of  the  city. 
Each  cottage  was  to  be  screened  and 
well  appointed  and  a  day  and  night 
nurse  would  be  provided  to  attend 
the  wants  of  the  blind  people.  The 
placement  man  made  this  answer: 
“Today  you  have  two  precious  eyes 
with  which  you  see  perfectly.  To¬ 
morrow  on  an  inspection  tour  of 
your  foundry  an  accident  might  oc¬ 
cur  and  molten  metal  destroy  both 
your  eyes.  You  exhaust  your 
wealth,  even  your  holdings  in  this 
great  industrial  plant,  in  a  hopeless 
fight  to  restore  sight.  At  a  distant 
date  when  you  and  your  family  rec¬ 
ognize  the  full  extent  of  the  calam¬ 
ity,  the  necessity  to  work  for  work’s 
own  sake  to  dethrone  idleness  and 
to  provide  for  the  family  enters  your 
consciousness.  But  when  you  go 
forth  to  seek  your  friends  in  in¬ 
dustry  with  the  hope  of  getting  em¬ 
ployment,  from  them  you  are  told 
on  every  occasion  that  you  have  the 
wrong  conception  of  the  work  for 
the  blind  and  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  provided  for  you  is  a  little 
cottage  away  from  the  dangers  of 
active  life — what  would  be  your 
emotions  ?” 

As  a  result  of  this  argument  sev¬ 
eral  blind  people  were  placed  in  this 
particular  plant.  How  can  we  reach 
the  intelligent,  social-minded  and 
kind-hearted  group  of  employers? 
Something  new  and  something  big 
must  be  tried  if  we  are  to  accom¬ 
plish  more  in  the  future.  Twenty 
thousand  human  lives  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  solution  will  be  of  im¬ 
portance  not  only  to  each  blind  per¬ 


son  placed  but  to  each  citizen  in 
our  country  and  the  world.  For  the 
training  of  these  agents  it  seems  to 
me  a  group  of  articles  concerning 
employment  written  by  capable 
authorities  would  have  great  value 
in  text  book  form  to  be  used  in  the 
training  course.  Also  laboratory 
work  should  be  provided.  Bench 
work  in  technical  schools  and  in 
industrial  plants  should  round  out 
the  course.  An  extensive  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  several  state  compensa¬ 
tion  laws  should  be  made  and  a 
typical  law  should  be  provided  for 
the  course  with  supplement  of 
resumes  of  the  differences  in  the 
laws.  A  study  of  the  number  of  ac¬ 
cidents  occurring  to  the  employed 
blind  and  their  causes  and  disposi¬ 
tion  of  cases  under  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board  consideration  would 
of  necessity  form  another  part  of 
this  course.  The  study  of  the  at¬ 
titude  of  Casualtv  Insurance  Com- 

m/ 

panies  insuring  employees  against 
accidents,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  enterprise  of  a  nation-wide 
effort  to  place  the  blind  worker.  I 
have  indicated  what  seems  to  me 
a  most  reasonable  and  logical  way 
to  solve  the  outstanding  difficulties 
of  these  twenty  thousand  people. 
Provide  employment  for  the  blind 
and  the  state  of  blindness  loses  its 
worst  horror.  Help  us  to  organize 
wisely  and  strongly  that  we  may 
in  some  way  reach  these  uncon¬ 
scious  masters  of  our  destinies,  the 
great  employers  of  industry  and 
commerce,  so  that  the  blind  babies, 
blind  boys  and  girls  of  today  shall 
be  the  proud,  capable,  independent, 
self-supporting  citizens  of  the  future, 
restored  to  their  rightful  place  in 
the  world  of  work. 


Lions  Week  for  the  Blind 

By  James  Hiner,  Jr. 

Assistant  Secretary,  Lions  International 


<^TT  WOULD  be  well  for  the 
rest  of  the  community  to 
pause  with  the  University 
Lions  Club  this  week  in  observance 
of  the  Lions  International  Week 
for  the  Blind.  Making  its  activity 
in  behalf  of  the  blind  a  major  part 
of  its  civic  program,  this  splendid 
nation-wide  organization  is  doing 
much  to  educate  the  public  to  the 
need  of  relief  for  the  blind  and  the 
conservation  of  sight.  All  should 
take  to  heart  and  ponder  the  re¬ 
minder  of  Lions  International  that 
‘blind  people  generally  resent  being 
classed  as  handicapped  when  they 
have  possession  of  their  other  facul¬ 
ties.  They  do  not  seek  pity  nor  alms 
nor  charity  in  any  respect,  but  rather 
desire  opportunity  to  which  their 
remaining  talents  can  be  applied. 
In  employment  they  exceed  the  av¬ 
erage  seeing  person  becoming  self- 
respecting  and  self-supporting  citi¬ 
zens,  and  ofttimes  find  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  happiness  and  contentment 
than  many  of  their  more  fortunate 
fellowmen.’  Another  thing,  the 
Lions  remind  us,  ‘the  question  of 
preventing  unnecessary  blindness 
has  a  great  appeal  to  any  seeing 
person/  for  the  person  who  sees  to¬ 
day  may  be  blind  tomorrow.  Con¬ 
servatively  estimated,  from  one- 
tenth  to  one-fifteenth  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  blind  and 
approximately  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
same  population  have  defective  vi¬ 
sion  in  some  respect  needing 
thoughtful  and  scientific  attention. 
Here,  without  question,  is  a  handi¬ 
cap  that  deserves  the  sympathetic 


attention  and  the  efforts  of  all,  look¬ 
ing  toward  its  eradication  and  pre¬ 
vention.” 

So  the  University  District  Herald 
of  Seattle,  Washington,  treats  the 
effort  of  the  Lions  Clubs  of  that 
city.  This  editorial  is  characteristic 
of  scores  which  resulted  from  the 
concerted  effort  made  by  the  twelve 
hundred  clubs  of  Lions  Interna¬ 
tional  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
their  members  and  of  their  public 
the  needs  of  the  blind  people  and 
the  means  for  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness.  To  say  that  the  Week  was 
a  success  would  be  neglecting  the 
great  weight  of  acclamation,  the 
great  influence  which  the  participa¬ 
tion  brought  to  the  work  for  the 
blind  and  the  incalculable  results 
which  are  expected  to  accrue. 

The  Mesaba  Miner  of  Chisholm, 
Minnesota,  in  an  editorial  on  the 
observance,  states  “Theirs  has  not 
been  a  work  of  charity,  but  it  has 
been  helpful  encouragement.”  This 
is  directly  in  line  with  the  thought 
advanced  by  Lions  International 
more  than  two  years  ago  in  a  pam¬ 
phlet  issued  for  the  guidance  of 
clubs  wishing  to  undertake  work  for 
the  blind.  In  that  pamphlet  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions  were  made : 
“Your  success  in  any  activity  for 
persons  handicapped  through  blind¬ 
ness  depends  on  three  things:  (1) 
the  proper  attitude  or  approach,  (2) 
willingness  to  assist,  and  (3)  a 
working  plan.  Of  these,  ‘attitude’ 
is  by  far  the  most  important.  Can 
you  slap  a  blind  man  on  the  back, 
say  ‘How  goes  it,  Jack?’  and  follow 
through  with  that  story  which 
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brought  down  the  house  last  night? 
If  you  can’t,  better  not  try  to  help 
Jack.  Can  you  smoke  his  cigar  and 
tell  him  it’s  a  rank  weed?  If  you 
can,  you  are  the  man  for  the  job. 
You  can  keep  more  blind  beggars 
off  the  streets  than  the  police  force. 
Pity  is  what  makes  a  beggar  of  a 
blind  person ;  pity,  and  the  futility 
of  trying  to  make  good  against  stu¬ 
pid  obstacles.  The  intelligent  blind 
want  none  of  it.  They  put  it,  ‘Not 
charity,  but  a  chance.’  Considering 
the  number  of  people  who  have  a 
normal  appearance  but  an  astonish¬ 
ing  lack  of  brains,  we  should  be 
grateful  for  what  Jack  has  left 
rather  than  sad  about  what  he  has 
lost.  Blind  persons  are  just  folks, 
and  their  happiness  lies  in  being  so 
regarded.  There  is  reason  behind 
the  use  of  the  term  ‘persons.’  Each 
individual  has  his  own  personality, 
an  identity  apart  from  crowd  or 
circumstance.” 

It  was  with  this  attitude  that  the 
International  Association  of  Lions 
Clubs  swung  ino  the  observance  of 
Lions  Week  for  the  Blind.  In  scores 
of  clubs  the  speaker  for  the  lunch¬ 
eon  meeting  of  the  week  was  drafted 
from  the  ranks  of  workers  for  the 
blind.  In  other  clubs  blind  people, 
who  had  made  outstanding  successes 
of  their  chosen  professions,  were 
guests  of  the  club  and  made  the 
address  for  the  day.  The  com¬ 
ments  which  have  come  in  through 
club  reports  and  bulletins  indi¬ 
cate  a  new  understanding  of 
the  possibilities  for  success  which 
are  inherent  in  blind  people 
trained  for  their  work.  Note 
the  following  quotation  from  the 
weekly  bulletin  of  the  Germantown, 
Pennsylvania,  Lions  Club.  “The 


Idealism  back  of  the  Lions  Blind 
Work  is  intensely  practical  and 
should  be  approached  from  the  an¬ 
gle  of  its  economic  value  and  never 
as  a  charitable  endeavor.”  A  num¬ 
ber  of  clubs  adopted  the  plan  of 
holding  special  exhibits  of  materi¬ 
als  manufactured  by  blind  artisans. 
Other  clubs  took  advantage  of  the 
Week  and  the  spirit  of  helpfulness 
it  engendered  and  underwrote  the 
cost  of  publishing  current  books  in 
Braille.  Most  of  this  latter  work 
was  done  under  the  direction  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  under  the  special  guidance  of 
Mrs.  Ida  Hirst-Gifford. 

The  type  of  thinking  which  was 
evident  throughout  the  Association 
is  indicated  by  the  following  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  address  delivered  be¬ 
fore  the  San  Diego,  California, 
Lions  Club  by  C.  S.  Peterson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Braille  Club  of  that  city. 
Mr.  Peterson  declared  that  blind 
persons  are  of  all  ages  and  all  ranges 
in  mentality  and,  therefore,  many 
methods  are  required  to  care  for 
them.  The  education  of  the  blind 
is  good,  but  although  they  fit  them¬ 
selves  for  many  kinds  of  work,  the 
public  doesn’t  know  of  their  ability 
and  employment  is  hard  to  find. 

In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  Lions  Juvenile  Braille 
Magazine,  the  Lions  renewed  their 
faith  in  their  project  by  staging  a 
great  meeting  at  the  Clovernook 
Home  for  the  Blind,  in  the  nearby 
suburb  of  Mount  Healthy,  and  to 
this  meeting  were  invited  all  mem¬ 
bers,  their  wives  and  guests.  Im¬ 
mediately  upon  arrival  the  visitors 
were  shown  through  the  splendid 
plant,  demonstrations  of  stereotyp¬ 
ing  and  embossing  were  given  and 
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every  process  throughout  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Lions  Juvenile 
Braille  Magazine  was  clearly  and 
forcibly  explained.  A  feature  of  the 
address,  delivered  during  the  even¬ 
ing,  was  that  of  Father  R.  M.  Wag¬ 
ner,  who  has  given  his  time  with¬ 
out  stint  to  the  editorial  duties  con¬ 
nected  with  the  magazine. 

From  every  standpoint  Lions  In¬ 
ternational  considers  the  Week  a 
success.  More  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty  clubs  issued  bulletins  and 
wrote  to  the  International  office  tell¬ 
ing  of  their  desire  to  have  a  part 
in  the  observance.  It  is  estimated 
that  fully  as  many  more  Lions 
Clubs  'staged  special  meetings  or 
listened  to  invited  speakers  who 
dealt  with  the  subject.  Interest  in 
the  work  is  not  a  new  thing  for 
Lions  International,  this  activity 
having  been  included  in  recommen¬ 


dations  adopted  by  conventions  of 
the  Association  as  far  back  as  1921. 
Now  more  than  ever  before  the 
Lions  will  justify  the  description 
which  has  been  given  them  in  some 
quarters,  that  is,  “The  Eyes  of  the 
Blind.”  The  interest  which  has  been 
aroused  during  the  week  will  be 
conserved  and  added  inspiration  will 
come  through  the  International 
broadcast  hook-up,  which  is  to  be 
built  around  the  theme  “Work  for 
the  Blind.”  This  broadcast  program 
is  to  go  on  the  air  during  the  early 
part  of  the  coming  year.  Arrange¬ 
ments  are  now  being  made  and  pro¬ 
gram  details  are  being  worked  out 
to  make  this  event  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  efforts  of  all  time  in  cre¬ 
ating  a  wide-spread  and  intelligent 
desire  for  information  on  the  needs 
of  the  blind  and  on  methods  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness. 


William  L.  Maude,  Chairman  of  the  Braille  Committee  of  the  Montclair 
Lions  Club,  signing  the  Club’s  check  for  the  embossing  of  “The  Hunter’s 
Moon”  by  Poole.  This  book  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  Braille  books  printed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  through  the 
generosity  of  Lions  Clubs  and  other  organizations  and  individuals. 

A  full  report  of  the  Foundation’s  Braille  publishing  activities  appears  on 
page  18. 
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Wins  Admission  to  Bar 

During  the  past  few  months  the 
newspapers  of  New  York  and  vicin¬ 
ity  have  told  of  the  triumph  of 
Augustine  F.  Massa  in  winning  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  New  York  state  bar 
and  to  practice  in  the  Federal  Court. 
He  is  twenty-nine  years  old  and  has 
been  blind  since  an  explosion  of 
dynamite  robbed  him  of  his  sight 
at  the  age  of  ten. 

Mr.  Massa  received  his  elemen¬ 
tary  and  high  school  education  at 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  which  he 
entered  in  1909.  He  worked  his 
way  through  Columbia  college  and 
law  school,  as  a  professional  checker 
player  and  also  by  selling  his  blood 
to  hospitals  for  transfusions,  a  testi¬ 
mony  to  his  perfect  health.  He 
swims  and  dances  and  was  a  varsity 
wrestler  at  Columbia. 

On  September  29,  in  honor  of  his 
admission  to  the  bar,  a  testimonial 


Augustine  Massa,  Attorney  at  Law 


dinner  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Massa 
by  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and 
their  friends.  He  has  opened  a  law 
office  at  1431  Broadway,  New  York, 
and  five  cases  came  to  his  office  on 
the  first  day  of  his  practice. 


Braille  Edition  of  Important 
Work 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  received  a  copy  of  the 
embossed  edition  of  Mr.  Edward 
E.  Allen’s,  “A  Survev  of  the  Work 
for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States 
from  its  Beginning  until  Now.”  The 
brailling  of  this  comprehensive 
study  has  made  its  interesting  and 
valuable  data  available  for  blind  as 
well  as  seeing  people  and  has  been 
warmly  welcomed  all  over  the 
country.  The  edition  has  been  en¬ 
larged  to  meet  the  demand  of 
finger  readers. 


Annual  Conference 

The  Annual  Conference  of  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  was  held  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Illinois  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  at 
the  Hotel  Stevens,  October  13th  to 
15th,  1927. 

A  strong  and  inspiring  program 
was  presented  at  every  session,  with 
foremost  authorities  in  the  country 
as  speakers.  In  forthcoming  issues, 
the  Outlook  hopes  to  publish  some 
of  the  addresses  made  at  this  Con¬ 
ference  which  covered  many  phases 
of  the  work  of  prevention. 


Address  Given  by  Miss  Betty  Hirsch,  Directress  of  the 
Kriegsblindenschule  Professor  Silex,  of  Berlin,  at  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  October  25,  1927 


1HAVE  been  in  this  country  for 
only  one  week,  but  I  have 
already  received  so  much  hos¬ 
pitality  and  kindness  that  I  cannot 
possibly  speak  about  my  own  coun¬ 
try  without  first  having  given  my 
heartiest  thanks  to  those  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  have  encouraged  me 
to  come  to  this  country,  and  have 
given  me  every  possible ,  help  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  such  a 
long  journey. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  about 
our  disabled  law.  I  shall  try  to  ex¬ 
plain  it  to  you,  and  to  tell  you  about 
the  effect  it  has  had  these  last  years 
on  the  condition  of  the  badly  dis¬ 
abled  in  Germany.  As  you  know,  a 


law  has  always  two  or  even  more 
sides — good  and  bad  ones,  and  this 
is  the  case  with  the  disabled  law. 
Let  me  just  go  back  a  little  in  his¬ 
tory.  Before  the  War  nobody  in 
Germany  thought  of  employing  a 
badly  disabled  person  among  normal 
people.  They  were  taught  easy 
handiwork,  and  most  of  them  were 
herded  together  in  homes  or  asy¬ 
lums  where  they  lived  far  from  their 
families,  and  had  to  be  supported 
throughout  their  lives.  Of  course 
they  felt  and  were  treated  like  a 
lower  order  of  being,  and  never 
enjoyed  the  happiness  of  independ¬ 
ence  and  self-reliance.  Then  came 
the  War,  and  brought  to  the  coun- 


Betty  Hirsch  talks 
in  German  with 
Helen  Keller  at 
her  home  in 
Forest  Hills, 

Long  Island. 
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try  far  more  than  a  million  seriously 
disabled  men,  many  of  whom  were 
married  and  had  children. 

Now  the  question  arose — what  to 
do  with  these  unhappy  men.  Take 
them  away  from  their  families  and 
build  homes  and  asylums  where  they 
could  spend  their  time  in  idleness 
and  despair,  or  erect  workshops  and 
put  them  at  work  they  disliked  and 
by  which  they  could  not  earn  a  liv¬ 
ing?  Both  these  positions  were  re¬ 
fused  by  the  disabled  themselves, 
and  out  of  their  own  circle  the  idea 
of  a  law  for  the  disabled  arose.  I 
shall  only  mention  one  experience  I 
mvself  had  before  the  existence  of 

j 

the  law. 

At  the  beginning  of  1916  eight  of 
my  war  blinded  had  finished  their 
training  as  typists,  and  we  wanted 
to  put  them  to  work  at  once,  so  we 
invited  the  aldermen  of  the  City 
Council  of  Berlin  to  come  and  see 
them  work.  These  men  were  full  of 
admiration  and  praise,  but  when  I 
told  them  to  give  these  good  work¬ 
ers  employment,  the  eldest  of  the 
aldermen  gravely  replied :  “There  is 
not  such  a  law  yet.”  “Then  one 
must  be  made !”  called  out  one  of 
the  young  radical  members  of  the 
Council.  But  this  law  was  not  made 
until  1919.  In  1923  it  was  amended. 

Now  I  shall  read  some  of  the  most 
important  paragraphs,  and  tell  you 
how  it  is  executed  in  Berlin,  where 
the  General  After-Care  Department 
for  the  Heavy  Disabled  at  the  City 
Council  works  best  of  all  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  whole  country.  It  says 
in  the  law : 

Paragraph  1.  “All  employers 
who  have  employed  in  their 
,  business  20  normal  employees 
have  to  employ  one  who  is  dis¬ 


abled.  For  each  50  normal 
workers  more,  he  has  to  take 
one  who  is  disabled.” 
Paragraph  2.  “Employers  to 
whom  this  law  refers  are:  pri¬ 
vate  Business  enterprises  and 
corporations,  all  public  institu¬ 
tions  and  administrations.” 
Paragraph  3.  “Those  who  fall 
under  the  classification  of  dis¬ 
abled  in  this  sense  are  persons 
who  are  at  least  50%  handi¬ 
capped  through  war  or  accident, 
and  in  consequence  get  a  pen¬ 
sion.” 

Paragraph  8.  “The  General 
After-Care  Department  has  to 
help  a  blind  or  disabled  person 
who  does  not  come  under  this 
law  to  get  employment,  if  that 
person  cannot  secure  work  for 
him  or  herself,  and  if  the  war 
disabled  do  not  suffer  by  it.” 
That  means  that  they  do  not 
take  a  position  that  could  be 
given  to  a  war  disabled. 
Paragraph  9.  “Instead  of 
giving  work  to  a  disabled  per¬ 
son  the  employer  is  allowed  to 
give  him  a  settlement,  as  prop¬ 
erty,  or  to  put  him  in  as  a 
tenant.” 

Paragraph  10.  “The  employ¬ 
er  has  to  allow  the  officials  of 
the  General  After-Care  Depart¬ 
ment  to  inspect  the  business  in 
order  to  find  work  for  a  disabled 
person  as  far  as  it  does  not  af¬ 
fect  the  business  secrets.” 
Paragraph  11.  “The  law  has 
to  be  executed  in  such  a  way 
that  if  possible  the  disabled  per¬ 
son  is  employed  in  his  former 
work,  and  that  the  employer  is 
not  disturbed  too  much  in  his 
business.” 

Paragraph  12.  “If  there  are 
employed  in  a  business  at  least 
five  disabled  men  for  a  longer 
time  they  have  to  choose  a  man 
of  confidence  who  if  possible 
shall  be  disabled  himself.  The 
employer  has  to  order  a  man  of 
his  own  staff  to  communicate 
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with  the  man  of  confidence  in 
the  interests  of  the  disabled. 
Both  these  persons  work  to¬ 
gether  with  the  General  After- 
Care  Department/’ 

Paragraph  13.  “A  warning  of 
dismissal  can  only  be  given  to 
a  disabled  man  with  the  consent 
of  the  General  After-Care  De¬ 
partment.  This  department  has 
to  consent  if  a  disabled  man 
gets  another  position  or  works 
in  the  same  business.  The  warn¬ 
ing  must  be  given  at  least  four 
week  before  the  dismissal.  Infor¬ 
mation  of  a  vacancy  must  be 
given  to  the  General  After-Care 
Department.” 

Paragraph  14.  “The  consent 
of  the  General  After-Care  De¬ 
partment  must  be  given  if  the 
employer  gives  the  position  to 
another  disabled  man.” 

Paragraph  15.  “The  consent 
must  be  given  if  there  are  em¬ 
ployed  at  least  five  per  cent  dis¬ 
abled  or  if  the  business  is  closed 
for  any  reason.” 

Paragraph  18.  “A  private  em¬ 
ployer  who  acts  against  this  law 
has  to  pay  a  fine  of  from  1  to 
1,000  marks.” 

Paragraph  19.  “If  a  disabled 
man  disobeys  the  rules  of  the 
law,  the  General  After-Care  De¬ 
partment  can  withdraw  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  law  from  the 
disabled  for  about  three 
months.” 

Paragraph  21.  “Against  this 
decision  of  the  employer,  the 
disabled  can  appeal  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  War  Disabled.” 
Paragraph  22.  “At  every 
General  After-Care  Department 
there  is  to  be  formed  a  Disabled 
Commission  which  consists  of 
the  leaders  of  the  department 
and  eight  members,  two  war 
disabled,  one  accident  disabled, 
two  employers,  and  one  of  the 
trade,  from  the  mines  and  public 
industry  companies.” 

Now  let  me  give  you  an  idea  of 


the  organization  that  has  to  be  made 
for  the  proper  execution  of  the  law. 
As  an  example,  I  take  the  Berlin 
General  After-Care  Department  for 
the  Heavy  Disabled,  as  this  is  the 
best  work  in  Germany.  It  is  part  of 
the  Berlin  Welfare  Department  in 
the  City  Council.  The  officials  who 
work  in  this  department  are  more  or 
less  disabled  themselves,  who  have 
been  trained  in  social  questions,  and 
by  their  own  experience  can  judge 
what  the  different  kinds  of  handi¬ 
capped  are  able  to  do.  There  is  a 
director  for  the  whole  organization, 
managers,  and  secretaries  for  the 
different  departments.  One  depart¬ 
ment  is  for  the  war  disabled,  for  in¬ 
stance,  those  having  one  arm,  one 
leg,  head  wounds,  etc.,  one  for  the 
accident  disabled,  and  one  extra  de¬ 
partment  for  the  blind  and  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  law  has  been  published 
in  the  business  world,  and  every  em¬ 
ployer  who  comes  under  it  has  to 
register  at  the  employment  bureau 
of  the  General  After-Care  Depart¬ 
ment.  If  he  wishes  to  do  so,  and 
his  business  is  inspected,  he  has  to 
pay  a  fine.  There  are  field  officials 
who  get  the  addresses  of  the  em¬ 
ployers,  go  to  the  business,  and  look 
through  the  whole  organization  to 
find  some  kind  of  work  for  the  dis¬ 
abled. 

He  goes  back  to  the  office,  looks 
through  the  list  of  disabled,  and 
when  he  finds  the  right  man  who  he 
thinks  could  do  this  work,  this  man 
is  notified  to  come  to  the  business 
and  is  told  the  address  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  he  has  to  go  and  at  once 
take  up  work.  These  field  officials 
have  also  to  look  after  the  status  of 
the  disabled  from  time  to  time,  and 
see  if  both  employee  and  employer 
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are  satisfied  with  the  arrangement. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  blind. 
Before  the  War  our  blind  in  Ger¬ 
many  were  unaided  to  get  work 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  men 
trained  in  blind  institutions  in  the 
old,  well-known  industries  such  as 
brush  making,  chair  caning,  basket 
making,  rug  making,  and  some  piano 
tuning  and  music.  That  meant  that 
when  they  were  grown  up  and  had 
gone  through  the  school  or  institu¬ 
tion,  they  mostly  had  to  stay  on  for 
life  in  the  homes  and  asylums  which 
were  connected  with  the  institution. 
They  could  not  make  much  money 
at  that  work  so  they  had  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  through  their  life,  and  never 
became  independent  and  self-reliant. 
As  I  said,  there  have  always  been 
some  exceptions,  but  they  had  to 
fight  terribly  against  the  prejudice 
of  the  seeing  world,  as  the  blind 
were  known  by  the  seeing  as  pitia¬ 
ble  inmates  of  institutions  and 
homes.  When  the  first  war-blinded 
were  brought  from  the  front,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  finding  one  of  our 
greatest  oculists  in  Germany  will¬ 
ing  to  take  up  in  his  clinic  my  work 
for  the  blind.  In  November,  1914,  we 
began  our  school  with  five  war 
blinded.  After  they  had  learned 
Braille  reading,  writing,  and  type¬ 
writing,  the  question  arose  as  to 
what  kind  of  profession  they  could 
choose.  It  was  quite  clear  to  me 
that  these  men,  who  before  their 
blindness  had  been  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  persons,  would  not  like  to 
go  into  institutions  or  workshops  for 
the  blind,  and  learn  those  handi¬ 
crafts  they  did  not  enjoy  and  by 
which  they  could  never  earn  their 
living.  So  it  was.  Most  of  them  told 
me  that  they  would  never  go  and 


work  in  these  industries.  Then  we 
grasped  the  idea  of  trying  to  put 
every  man  into  his  former  occupa¬ 
tion.  We  were  successful  with  some, 
but  of  course  most  of  them  had  to 
learn  some  new  work,  and  to  take 
up  a  new  trade.  The  war-blinded 
themselves  helped  very  much  with 
this  work. 

Very  soon  they  saw  that  they 
could  do  much  more  and  different 
work  than  they  ever  imagined  they 
could  as  blind  persons,  and  all  sorts 
of  new  professions  for  the  blind  were 
taught  and  taken  up  in  our  school. 
For  the  first  four  years  we  had  to 
place  these  men  all  over  the  country 
in  their  home  towns,  even  in  Berlin 
itself.  We  put  them  into  business, 
factories,  bureaus,  offices,  etc.  Un¬ 
til  1919  we  did  this  placement  work 
from  our  school,  and  then  the  dis¬ 
abled  law  came  forth,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  employment  bureaus  took 
the  work.  In  1920  the  civilian  blind 
in  Berlin  came  to  my  school,  and 
asked  me  to  take  them  and  teach 
them  the  same  professions  as  the 
war-blinded,  as  they  proved  that 
they  could  do  different  and  better 
work  than  they  had  been  taught  be¬ 
fore.  Then  the  Employment  Bureau 
took  up  the  cause  of  the  civilian 
blind  in  Berlin  along  with  the  war- 
blind,  and  the  results  of  this  intro¬ 
duction  of  civilians  into  the  new 
vocations  you  may  see  from  a  few 
statistics  I  can  give  you  here  of 
those  who  found  employment 
through  the  law  from  1920  until 
1926. 

In  the  metal  industries,  war-blinded,  81 ; 
civilian  blind,  106. 

In  the  chemical  industries,  war-blinded,  4; 
civilian  blind,  12. 

In  paper  and  cardboard  industries,  war- 
blined,  none;  civilian  blind,  16. 
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In  wood  industries,  war-blinded,  none ; 
civilian  blind,  5. 

In  food  and  victual  business,  war-blinded,  14 ; 
civilian  blind,  43. 

In  textile  industry,  war-blinded,  4;  civilian 
blind,  28. 

In  graphical  trade,  war-blinded,  2;  civilian 
blind,  11. 

In  office  work,  war-blinded,  107;  civilian 
blind,  52. 

In  three  professions,  war-blinded,  16;  civil¬ 
ian  blind,  47. 

In  blind  industries,  war-blinded,  6;  civilian 
blind,  194. 

Miscellaneous  vocations,  war-blinded,  8 ; 
civilian  blind,  18. 

Total  war  blinded  employed,  242;  total  civil¬ 
ian  blind,  532. 

As  you  see,  the  law  is  working 
out  very  satisfactorily,  and  there  has 
come  a  movement  among  the  blind 
of  Germany  that  seems  to  promise 
that  a  blind  person  no  longer  needs 
to  be  separated  from  his  family,  and 
be  deprived  of  happiness  of  employ¬ 
ment  or  of  being  regarded  as  a 
lower  order  of  being.  In  time  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  bring  our  blind 
children  up  in  the  belief  that  if  they 
want  to  be  looked  upon  as  other 
human  beings  are,  they  have  to  use 
all  their  abilities  as  persons  with 
sight  do  so  that  they  may  share  the 
rights  and  duties  of  their  fellowmen. 

Vacation  Camp  for  Blind  Men 

By  Calvin  Glover 

A  vacation  camp  for  blind  men 
should  be  more  than  a  mere  pause 
in  the  year’s  occupation;  it  should 
be  a  kindergarten  for  those  who 
must  relearn  the  art  of  play.  The 
director,  in  true  Montessori  style, 
must  understand  how  to  entice 
those  awkward,  distrusting,  fear- 
struck  men  over  the  inhibitions  that 
have  stiffened  their  bodies  and 
dulled  their  wits  to  the  realization 
of  countless  stifled  desires.  Such 
were  the  hopes  and  ideals  of  the 


Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind 
when  it  invited  every  able-bodied 
man  who  could  leave  his  family  and 
his  work  to  spend  a  week  in  the 
country. 

Many  places  had  been  offered  us, 
but  all  but  one  were  either  stupidly 
safe  or  uncomfortably  dangerous. 
We  required  a  place  that  would  not 
be  too  rugged  for  independent  walk¬ 
ing,  and  it  was  felt  that  water  sports 
were  indispensable.  When  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Social  Agencies  offered  us  their 
camp  for  boys  and  girls,  we  beheld 
a  site  that  was  more  ideal  than  our 
specifications  could  have  described. 
A  little  river  ran  along  one  side  of 
the  grounds  to  a  gentle  waterfall 
at  one  end  of  the  grounds.  The 
value  of  this  riffle,  as  such  water¬ 
falls  are  called  in  these  streams, 
cannot  be  fully  appreciated  by  those 
who  know  the  blind  casually;  it 
was  not  only  soothing  during  rest 
periods,  but  it  was  a  constant  land¬ 
mark  to  old  men  who  easily  lose 
their  sense  of  direction,  to  adven¬ 
turous  wanderers  who  went  beyond 
the  camp  lawn,  to  swimmers,  and 
oarsmen  who  must  navigate  by 
sound.  A  harmless  profusion  of  un¬ 
derbrush  guarded  the  river  bank  ex¬ 
cept  where  a  well  beaten  path  led 
gently  to  the  water’s  edge.  Just  be¬ 
low  the  first  slope  of  the  bank,  in 
the  margin  of  the  underbrush,  was 
a  little  pavilion,  called  “Tumble 
Inn,’’  which  was  so  secluded  that 
every  known  use  of  tobacco  and 
many  unknown  figures  of  speech 
could  be  indulged  in  without  fear  of 
offending  the  few  feminine  friends 
who  contributed  so  much  to  our 
comfort  and  pleasure  elsewhere. 
The  camp  lawn  was  a  level  stretch 
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Inventor  and  Manufacturer 


Mr.  McFerren,  without  sight  himself,  handles  the  machinery 

which  produces  his  invention. 


Henry  j.  McFerren  of  Tif¬ 
fin,  Ohio,  suffered  disaster  to 
his  eyes  by  a  Fourth  of  July 
celebration  explosion  in  1924.  He 
was  married  and  the  father  of  two 
children.  During  the  weeks  in  the 
hospital  which  followed  he  tried  to 
think  what  he  could  do  to  support 
this  little  family,  wrestling  with  a 
problem  such  as  he  had  never  be¬ 
fore  encountered. 

Mr.  McFerren  had  been  in  an  ex¬ 
press  office  and  a  driver  of  express 
wagons  most  of  his  life.  That  work 
was  no  longer  possible.  He  had, 
however,  done  something  more 
than  his  job,  for  he  had  thought  out 
an  invention  which  he  hoped  to  sell. 
Upon  this  he  decided  to  concentrate 
as  the  most  hopeful  thing  for  him 
to  work  upon  without  his  sight. 


Success  has  come  to  him.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  years  from  July,  1924  to  the 
late  months  of  1927  he  has  built 
up  a  little  business  called  the  Wiz¬ 
ard  Manufacturing  Company  in  his 
home  town  of  Tiffin.  In  a  two- 
story  shop  he  manufactures  by  him¬ 
self  door  springs  and  mop  springs. 
The  door  spring  was  his  first  inven¬ 
tion  and  when  he  went  with  it  to 
a  manufacturer  to  talk  about  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  its  production  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  that  he  try  mop 
springs  as  well.  He  asked  just  what 
was  wanted  in  the  mop  spring  line, 
and  went  back  to  his  shop  and  him¬ 
self  built  the  machine  for  mop 
spring  manufacture.  He  has  been 
successful  with  his  contracts  and 
the  venture  has  turned  out  well. 
Manufacturers  are  giving  him  a 
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chance  to  bid  on  springs  used  in 
upholstering  and  toys,  a  possible 
market  in  which  he  places  great 
hopes. 

One  of  Mr.  McFerren’s  difficul¬ 
ties  has  been  to  persuade  manu¬ 
facturers  to  sell  him  the  mechanical 
equipment  he  desired  and  to  get 
the  state  authorities  to  permit  its 
installation.  But  by  demonstrating 
his  deftness  and  after  a  visit  from 
a  member  of  the  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  he  was  permitted  to 
have  an  automatic  winding  ma¬ 
chine.  He  looks  after  delicate  ad¬ 
justments,  the  repairing  and  oiling 
of  machines. 

Mr.  McFerren  has  pending  pat¬ 
ents  for  other  simple  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  inventions  and  is  steadily  in¬ 
stalling  new  machinery.  He  em¬ 
ploys  an  assistant  who  drives  his 
car  for  him  and  helps  in  other  ways. 
He  spends  much  time  ahead  on  the 
road  making  a  market  for  his  prod¬ 
uct.  On  these  sales  trips  he  travels 
alone  by  rail,  using  taxis  to  get  to 
and  from  hotels  and  other  places  he 
wants  to  visit. 

Mr.  McFerren’s  resourcefulness 
is  shown  by  power  shears  which  he 
himself  built  from  an  old  sewing 
machine,  a  pair  of  bolt  cutters  and 
an  electric  motor  and  from  an  auto¬ 
matic  warning  signal  that  rings  a 
bell  when  the  spindle  on  the  home¬ 
made  mop  spring  machine  is  full. 

“My  biggest  drawback  is  to  try 
and  keep  people  from  being  sorry 
for  me  and  treat  me  just  as  they 
would  any  other  business  man.” 
Mr.  McFerren  says:  “I  don’t  want 
pity,  but  I  do  want  honest  business. 
The  biggest  sensation  that  I  have  is 
that  I  can  enjoy  my  work  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  livelihood  for  my  family.” 


(Continued  from  page  38) 

extending  about  fifty  yards  between 
the  river  bank  and  the  distinctly 
graded  highway,  and  about  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  bunkhouse 
to  the  old  homestead,  where  the 
dining-room  and  recreation  room 
were  easily  accessible.*  A  concrete 
walk  connected  these  buildings, 
presenting  an  unmistakable  line 
through  the  center  of  the  campus. 
Trapeze,  horizontal  bars,  swings, 
hammocks  and  benches  relieved  the 
monotony  of  listless  pacing  across 
this  space.  The  statement  deserves 
emphasis — there  was  no  contention 
for  hammocks  and  benches,  though 
half  of  the  men  were  between  fifty 
and  eighty  years  of  age. 

Though  nearly  every  man  went 
to  the  camp  with  a  fixed  resolve  not 
to  go  near  the  river,  the  glee  of  a 
few  leaders  soon  dissipated  their 
fears,  and  fishing  tackle  was  as¬ 
sembled  the  first  evening.  The  next 
day  there  came  a  demand  for  bath¬ 
ing  suits,  and  the  two  rowboats 
were  manned.  We  were  surprised 
to  discover  that  some  of  the  men 
did  not  know  the  shape  of  an  oar, 
and  less  than  half  a  dozen  had  ever 
used  one.  Mrs.  Glover  took  each 
one  individually  and  taught  him  to 
row;  when  the  week  ended,  every 
man  had  been  in  the  boat  and  had 
handled  the  oars  himself. 

Such  essentials  as  good  food,  com¬ 
fortable  beds  and  sanitary  quarters 
we  had  pre-eminently.  Formal  en¬ 
tertainment  was  not  wanted,  though 
an  evening  of  games  brought  all 
into  the  ring,  and  a  wiener  roast 
will  always  be  remembered. 

We  call  it  a  success  because  every 
man  wanted  another  week. 


The  Home  Teacher  and  the  Child 
of  Pre-School  Age 

By  Kate  Foley* 

Home  Teacher,  California  State  Library 


HOME  teachers  of  the  blind  are 
really  the  “general  practition¬ 
ers  of  the  service,  called  upon 
to  diagnose  almost  every  sort  of  mal¬ 
ady  and  administer  every  kind  of 
medicine.”  That  this  is  true  I  am 
sure  all  my  fellow  workers  will 
agree.  The  greater  part  of  our  time 
is  devoted  to  the  adult  blind,  but 
we  are  frequently  called  upon  for 
advice  as  to  the  training  of  the  child 
of  pre-school  age.  Such  training 
should  begin  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  if  the  child  is  to  be  prop¬ 
erly  equipped  for  the  tremendous 
task  awaiting  him — a  task  requir¬ 
ing  the  courage  of  a  Spartan,  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  and  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  Job.  Unfortunately  par¬ 
ents  rarely  understand  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  early  training,  being 
too  immersed  in  their  own  sorrow 
to  realize  that  their  attitude,  their 
self-pity  may  prove  a  greater  handi¬ 
cap  to  the  child  than  blindness  it¬ 
self. 

The  home  teacher  should  request 
hospitals,  clinics,  and  the  medical 
profession  generally  to  report  every 
blind  child,  even  very  young  babies. 
When  the  child  is  a  year  old,  the 
home  teacher  should  visit  the  par¬ 
ents,  and  insist  that  they  encourage 
the  baby  to  creep,  walk,  and  act 
like  its  seeing  brothers  and  sisters. 
I  was  asked  to  see  a  blind  baby 
eighteen  months  old,  and  found  that 
it  had  never  been  allowed  to  lie  on 
the  floor,  creep  or  walk,  because  the 
mother  had  feared  it  would  get  hurt. 


I  promptly  secured  what  is  known 
as  a  “baby  walker,”  and  in  a  very 
short  time  the  child  scorned  help 
and  walked  alone  about  the  room, 
learning  to  avoid  furniture  after  col¬ 
liding  with  it  a  few  times.  The  child 
is  three  now  and  plays  with  other 
children,  and  is  a  healthy,  happy  lit¬ 
tle  girl.  In  a  year  or  so,  I  shall  in¬ 
sist  that  the  mother  train  her  to 
feed  and  dress  herself,  string  wooden 
beads,  put  pegs  in  a  board,  and  com¬ 
mit  to  memory  some  child  rhymes. 
In  this  way  she  will  escape  the  many 
mannerisms  of  the  blind  child  whose 
only  amusement  is  to  put  her  fing¬ 
ers  in  her  eyes,  shake  objects  before 
her  face,  rock  back  and  forth  or  whirl 
around  in  dizzy  circles.  She  will 
learn  to  dress  herself  by  performing- 
the  same  service  for  her  doll.  She 
will  romp  and  play  with  other  chil¬ 
dren,  accept  bumps  and  bruises  as 
part  of  the  game,  run,  jump  rope, 
and  join  in  all  other  harmless  sports, 
thus  acquiring  that  freedom  of 
movement;,  muscular  co-ordination 
and  fearless  bearing,  so  necessary 
if  she  is  to  successfully  cope  with 
the  difficulties  awaiting  her.  Her 
toys  will  be  chosen  to  instruct  as 
well  as  to  amuse,  always  with  a 
view  to  assisting  in  the  muscular  de¬ 
velopment  and  intelligent  use  of  her 
fingers,  a  very  essential  equipment. 
By  the  time  the  child  is  old  enough 
to  be  sent  to  school,  she  will  be 
sturdy  and  happy,  eager  to  take  her 
place  with  other  blind  children,  fear¬ 
less  and  confident  of  her  ability  to 
care  for  herself. 


*Blind 
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Some  parents  are  unwilling  to 
send  their  children  away  to  school, 
and  must  be  kindly  but  firmly  shown 
the  necessity  of  so  doing,  always  em¬ 
phasizing  to  them  the  importance 
to  the  child.  Some  years  ago,  I  was 
called  to  see  a  child  of  eight,  whose 
mother  refused  to  send  her  to  school. 
The  little  girl  was  nervous  and  very 
shy,  and  would  not  come  near  me 
until  I  assured  her  I  did  not  intend 
to  take  her  away.  I  showed  her 
how  to  string  wooden  beads,  and 
her  delighted  laugh  when  she  felt 
the  bead  slipping  along  the  string 
went  straight  through  to  my  heart, 
and  I  resolved  she  should  have  her 
chance  for  light  and  cheer  and  use¬ 
fulness.  When  I  asked  her  what  she 
did  all  day,  she  replied,  “I  just  rock 
and  rock  and  rock.”  And  to  my 
question  as  to  just  why  she  rocked, 
she  answered,  “Because  nobody  nev¬ 
er  told  me  nothing  else  to  db.”  That 
child  is  now  in  high  school,  and  I 
am  told  has  a  talent  for  story  writ¬ 
ing. 

In  California  we  have  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  public  school  law  (and 
our  school  for  the  blind  is  now  un¬ 
der  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation),  making  compulsory  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  every  blind  or  partially 
blind  child  of  sufficient  mental  and 
physical  capacity,  unless  excused 
by  a  physician.  But  if  the  home 
teacher  is  earnest  and  patient,  and 
tells  the  parents  that  an  education 
is  the  only  means  of  bringing  light 
and  cheer  and  independence  into  the 
lives  of  their  little  ones  very  few 
will  be  persistent  in  their  refusal. 
If  the  teacher  makes  frequent  visits, 
and  they  see  the  delight  of  the  child, 
her  ability  will  be  a  proof  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  plan  she  is  urging. 


There  should  be  very  close  co¬ 
operation  between  the  home  teacher 
and  the  school  for  the  blind,  and  the 
former  should  be  sure  that  a  child 
is  eligible  before  making  application 
for  its  admission.  The  experienced 
teacher  will  soon  know  the  mental 
and  physical  condition  of  the  child 
and  if,  after  months  of  training  and 
observation,  it  is  not  able  to  care 
for  itself,  or  learn  the  simple  les¬ 
sons  attempted  the  teacher  should 
not  recommend  that  it  be  sent  to 
a  school  for  the  blind.  This  subject 
is  one  which  should  concern  all  of 
the  profession,  and  in  every  state 
there  should  be  a  cottage  for  blind 
defectives  connected  with  the  home 
for  feeble-minded.  This  would  re¬ 
lieve  our  schools  of  a  great  burden, 
and  enable  them  to  devote  all  their 
energies  to  the  advancement  of  nor¬ 
mal  blind  children.  In  training- 
home  teachers  the  importance  of 
this  subject  should  be  stressed,  and 
certain  standards  given  for  their 
guidance.  If  the  home  teacher  has 
watched  the  child’s  early  develop¬ 
ment,  and  insisted  on  proper  food, 
exercise  and  medical  care,  she  will 
know  whether  he  is  eligible  to  a 
school  for  the  blind.  The  home 
teacher  with  discernment  and  the 
courage  of  her  convictions  is  a  val¬ 
uable  ally  to  a  school,  and  the  super¬ 
intendent  soon  learns  to  take  her 
recommendations  without  question. 

As  a  result  of  the  co-operation  of 
hospitals  and  clinics,  I  find  children 
with  too  much  vision  to  be  sent  to 
a  school  for  the  blind,  but  not 
enough  to  keep  up  the  work  in  the 
regular  classes.  When  possible,  the 
home  teacher  should  see  that  such 
children  are  sent  to  a  sight-saving 
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class,  and  if  no  such  class  is  estab¬ 
lished,  she  should  interest  service 
clubs,  women’s  organizations,  and 
the  medical  profession  to  emphasize 
the  need  of  such  a  department  in 
the  public  schools  of  every  large 
city.  I  am  burdened  with  a  sense 
of  civic  responsibility,  and  so  I  avail 
myself  of  every  opportunity  to  speak 
at  Parent-Teachers’  meetings  on  the 
care  of  children’s  eyes,  and  the  need 
of  sight-saving  classes.  I  have  the 
co-operation  of  city  and  rural  school 
nurses,  and  so  am  able  to  help  teach¬ 
ers  in  remote  districts,  telling  them 
of  the  clear  type  books  and  other 
sight-saving  methods.  I  let  the 
nurses  know  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  vital  importance,  and  I  ask  them 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  conscience 
to  report  every  case,  and  their  re¬ 
sponse  is  usually  prompt  and  whole¬ 
hearted. 

*o  • 

The  Home  Teacher’s  attention  is 
frequently  called  to  children  who,  on 
account  of  some  additional  physical 
handicap,  cannot  be  sent  to  school. 
When  these  children  are  not  close 
enough  to  receive  oral  instruction, 
I  send  the  lessons  to  their  homes, 
and  the  parents  help  them,  thus  pro¬ 
viding  mental  stimulus  and  occupa¬ 
tion  for  these  invalid  little  ones. 
I  am  teaching  a  girl  of  nine  in  one 
of  the  hospitals  who  has  a  very  rapid 
heart,  and  must  remain  quiet  most 
of  her  time.  She  is  doing  well,  and 
the  hospital  is  proud  of  her  prog¬ 
ress,  one  of  the  busy  nurses  acting 
as  teacher. 

A  school  nurse  in  one  of  the 
counties  took  me  to  the  home  of  a 
girl  of  fourteen  who  had  never  been 
to  school.  She  had  been  treating 


for  years  with  an  oculist  who  as¬ 
sured  her  family  she  would  ulti¬ 
mately  see  well  enough  to  attend 
public  school.  When  I  visited  the 
girl  I  found  she  could  see  shadows, 
but  no  form  or  color.  Her  parents 
were  foreigners,  and,  although  pre¬ 
viously  urged  by  the  nurse  to  send 
the  child  to  school,  her  timidity 
and  their  dread  of  parting  with  her, 
made  it  easier  for  them  to  believe 
the  doctor’s  encouraging  diagnosis. 
When  the  mother  saw  I  was  blind, 
and  learned  that  I  had  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  very  school  to  which 
I  wanted  to  send  the  child  her  ob¬ 
jections  melted  away,  and  she  sent 
her  to  me  twice  a  month  for  les¬ 
sons,  and  her  older  sister  helped 
her  at  home.  When  she  came  to 
me  she  could  not  spell  the  simplest 
word,  but  after  the  first  few  lessons 
she  was  so  eager,  so  interested,  that 
her  progress  was  phenomenal.  After 
eight  months,  she  was  sent  to  Berk¬ 
eley,  and  is  now  doing  fourth  grade 
work.  What  a  tragedy  to  have  al¬ 
lowed  such  a  mind  to  go  untrained, 
awaiting  the  physical  sight  she  was 
not  destined  to  enjoy!  In  this  in¬ 
stance,  the  service  of  the  home 
teacher  was  valuable  both  to  the 
child  and  to  the  school ;  to  the 
former  because  she  was  saved  the 
discouragement  of  association  with 
children  so  much  younger,  and  to 
the  school  because,  with  its  crowded 
classrooms,  it  would  not  have  been 
able  to  give  the  individual  instruc¬ 
tion  needed  to  bring  her  up  to  her 
present  grade  in  so  short  a  time. 

Sometimes  the  home  teacher  can 
be  of  assistance  to  the  student  in 
a  private  or  high  school.  I  am  help¬ 
ing  a  boy  in  his  third  year  of  high 
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school,  and  he  finds  Braille  very  use¬ 
ful.  He  brings  to  me  his  triumphs 
and  failures,  knowing  I  will  rejoice 
at  the  one  and  understand  the  other. 

And  so  there  is  much  the  home 
teacher  can  do  to  help  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  pre-school  age,  and  those 
who,  for  various  reasons,  are  unable 
to  attend  schools  for  the  blind.  It 
is  within  her  power  to  inspire  par¬ 
ents  with  confidence,  and  awaken 
them  to  their  responsibility  to  their 
handicapped  children.  Some  one 
has  truly  said,  “He  who  can  plant 
courage  in  the  human  soul  is  the 
best  physician,”  and  it  is  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  home  teacher  to  train 
the  little  ones  to  be  self-reliant  and 
self-helpful,  encouraging  each  suc¬ 
cess  and  analyzing  each  failure,  and 
above  all,  to  fill  their  young  hearts 
with  a  desire  to  be  just  like  their 
seeing  companions — to  be  “other 
peoplish”  as  one  little  girl  expressed 
it.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the 
childish  feet  are  planted  firmly  on 
the  difficult  road  that  stretches  its 
weary  length  ahead.  So  equipped, 
it  will  be  equal  to  the  task ;  it  will  be 
cheerfully  alert  and  hopefully  alive 
to  all  the  advantages  to  be  wrested 
from  life  by  one  trained  from  child¬ 
hood  to  face  the  future  with  daunt¬ 
less  courage  and  a  strongly  hoping 
heart.  The  home  teacher  who  is 
permitted  to  assist  in  this  training 
should  consider  it  a  rare  privilege, 
and  rejoice  that  she  is  the  first  one 
to  lessen,  even  if  ever  so  little,  the 
handicap  of  the  little  ones. 

Comfort  for  Aged  Blind  Men 

On  beautiful  rolling  ground  eigh¬ 
teen  miles  from  Cleveland’s  Public 
Square  lie  the  city  farms  consisting 


of  two  thousand  acres.  One  of  the 
municipal  institutions  is  the  infirm¬ 
ary,  a  haven  for  those  who  are  trav¬ 
eling  the  sunset  path  without  means 
of  support.  Among  the  six  hundred 
members  of  the  infirmary  family  are 
forty-four  blind  individuals,  mostly 
men,  as  the  older  blind  woman  can 
be  of  use  in  a  family  far  longer  than 
blind  men.  In  a  sunny  ward  which 
was  formerly  the  hospital,  live 
twenty-two  blind  men  of  normal 
mentality,  and  the  Cleveland  Soci¬ 
ety  for  the  Blind  carries  out  many 
plans  for  their  comfort  and  happi¬ 
ness.  A  crippled  man  who  is  con¬ 
fined  to  a  wheel  chair  also  lives  in 
this  ward  and  reads  aloud  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours  each  day  to  his  blind  as¬ 
sociates.  The  daily  papers  and  sev¬ 
eral  magazines  are  sent  to  the  ward 
by  the  Cleveland  Society  and  much 
good  clothing  is  continually  sup¬ 
plied  from  the  same  source.  One  of 
the  volunteers  connected  with  the 
Society  presented  the  ward  with  a 
fine  big  radio,  while  another  gave 
a  large  victrola  for  which  fresh  rec¬ 
ords  are  constantly  supplied.  A 
Home  Teacher  from  the  Society’s 
office  gives  instruction  in  reading 
and  writing  to  all  who  wish  it,  and 
a  much  prized  typewriter  has  been 
assigned  to  the  ward  and  is  passed 
about  among  several  men  who  are 
thus  able  to  correspond  with  their 
friends  in  the  outside  world.  At 
least  two  parties  are  given  each  year 
by  the  Society  and  effort  is  made  to 
have  food  which  the  blind  men 
crave  as  a  change  from  their  habit¬ 
ual  fare. 

An  occupational  department  is 
conducted  by  the  city  within  the 
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TVTEW  York  University  is  offering 
^  a  course  for  the  preparation  of 
supervisors  and  teachers  of  sight¬ 
saving  classes  to  be  held  on  Monday 
afternoons  from  4:15  to  6:00  during 
the  academic  year.  The  course  is  in 
charge  of  Dr.  Margaret  Meyers  and 
had  its  opening  session  on  Octo¬ 
ber  3. 

TVTEW  York  City  established  six 
'  new  sight-saving  classes  at  the 
beginning  of  this  school  term,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  68. 

HE  Texas  School  for  the  Blind 
opened  this  fall  with  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  230  pupils.  Mr.  A.  C.  Ellis, 
a  well  known  school  man  of  the 
state,  succeeded  Mr.  M.  B.  Brown 

as  Superintendent .  The 

State  Legislature  in  its  last  session 
made  appropriations  for  a  summer 
session  for  the  adult  blind.  They 
also  made  provision  for  readers  for 
blind  students  attending  college.  .  . 
.  .  .  An  Opportunity  Room  has  been 
added  to  the  school.  Pupils  over  13 
years  of  age  who  have  never  at¬ 
tended  school  and  advanced  pupils 
who  have  never  learned  Braille  are 
enrolled  in  this  room. 

1Y/ITSS  AUDREY  M.  HAYDEN, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
has  resigned  her  position  to  be¬ 
come  Secretary  of  the  Illinois 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness. 


r  I  ''HE  Central  Missouri  Association 
-*■  for  the  Blind,  which  is  the  cen¬ 
tral  branch  of  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Jefferson  City,  has  been 
enlarged  to  the  extent  that  it  now 
covers  twenty  counties  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  the  state.  O.  E.  Jones 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  home 
teaching  in  sixteen  counties  and 
also  had  charge  of  the  workshops  of 
which  there  are  three  in  this  terri¬ 
tory.  In  August,  Miss  Marie  Busch 
took  charge  of  the  work  of  a 
home  teacher  for  the  blind  in  eleven 
counties  while  Mr.  Jones  retained 
supervision  of  the  workshops  and 
the  teaching  in  nine  counties. 

1 1  ’’HE  seventh  session  of  Nl,  the 
course  on  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  which  Harvard  University  is 
offering,  began  October  1,  with 
eight  students.  The  course  in  Spe¬ 
cial  Methods,  which  Perkins  is  con¬ 
ducting  for  a  third  time,  has  begun 
with  eight.  Practically  all  the  aca¬ 
demic  staff  have  now  taken  the 
former  or  Harvard  course,  six  hav¬ 
ing  been  chosen  after  taking  it.  .  . 
A  Perkins  graduate  of  six  years  ago 
who  has  shown  his  capacity  to  earn 
his  own  living  tuning  pianos,  has 
become  master  in  Bridgman  family 
and  physical  instructor  to  the  upper 
school  boys.  .  .  The  kindergarten 
department  at  Perkins  has  opened 
this  year  with  only  103  pupils, 
leaving  17  beds  vacant. 

HE  Utah  Association  for  the 
Blind  conducts  each  winter  a 
series  of  concerts  and  demonstra- 
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tions  before  civic  and  religious 
gatherings  for  publicity  in  the  work 
for  the  blind.  Last  season,  thirty 
programs  were  given  before  a  total 
of  5000  people.  Ten  cities  outside 
Salt  Lake  were  visited.  The  blind 
performers  donate  their  services  and 
usually  meet  their  own  transporta¬ 
tion  costs.  The  campaign  for  1927- 
28  has  opened  with  prospects  of  a 
more  extended  activity. 

r 

rPHE  new  kindergarten  building 
_  of  the  New  Mexico  School  for 
the  Blind  is  now  completed  and  is 
in  use.  Two  bronze  tablets,  one  of 
which  is  in  Braille,  both  bearing  the 
following  inscription  “In  Memor- 
iam,  Randolph  Reynolds  Pratt 
Superintendent  1909-1927,”  adorn 
the  main  corridor  walls.  This  build¬ 
ing  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  as  the  finest  school  build¬ 
ing  in  the  state  of  New  Mexico. 

A  S  a  result  of  suggestions  fol- 
lowed  up  by  thorough  analysis, 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness  has  acted  upon 
changing  the  name  of  the  National 
Committee  to  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  In¬ 
corporated,  which  name  will  become 
effective  January  1,  1928.  Members 
and  readers  are  requested  to  note 
the  change  and  to  pass  the  informa¬ 
tion  on. 

T ?  ACH  year  for  several  years  past 
^  the  Canadian  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind  has  organized  a 
special  brush-up  course  of  one 


month’s  duration.  This  course  is 
given  in  Toronto  and  is  attended 
by  nine  blind  home  teachers  from 
Ontario  in  addition  to  any  others 
who  may  be  able  to  come  in  from 
distant  provinces.  The  course  was 
held  during  the  month  of  July,  1927 
and  was  attended  by  nine  Ontario 
home  teachers  and  two  sent  for¬ 
ward  by  the  Central  Western  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Institute  from  Winni¬ 
peg.  The  purpose  of  this  course 
is  to  acquaint  all  home  teachers 
with  the  latest  and  most  progres¬ 
sive  ideas  and  the  technique  of 
additional  handicrafts  that  may  be 
successfully  adopted.  Special  at¬ 
tention  has  been  given  to  brushing- 
up  Braille  reading  and  writing, 
English,  typewriting,  hand  and 
machine  sewing,  leather  work,  hand 
knitting,  chair  caning,  light  bas¬ 
ketry,  etc.  The  course  is  given  by 
the  heads  of  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  concerned  who  deal  with 
practical  every  day  problems  giving 
solutions  that  have  been  proven 
efficacious.  Every  opportunity  is 
given  home  teachers  to  present  in¬ 
dividual  problems  and  to  discuss 
or  to  suggest  improved  methods  of 
cooperation  between  the  home 
teaching  department,  other  service 
departments,  and  the  blind  workers. 

. In  Toronto  the  Institute 

has  maintained  a  men’s  working 
residence  for  several  years  past. 
This  residence  had  living  and  work¬ 
ing  accommodation  for  eleven  men. 
The  men  selected  were  those  who 
for  the  most  part  owing  to  age  or 
additional  physical  disabilities  were 
unable  to  meet  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Institute  factory  indus¬ 
tries.  Occasionally  an  individual 
was  brought  in  from  the  country  for 
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intensive  handicraft  training  and 
later  returned  to  his  home  to  carry 
on. 

This  residence  had  been  located  in 
leased  quarters  but  purchase  of  an 
improved  residence  has  just  been 
completed  where  accommodation  for 
approximately  sixteen  will  be  avail¬ 
able . Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha¬ 

way,  Associate  Director  of  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness,  having  planned  to 
be  in  the  Banffi-Lake  Louise  section 
of  the  Canadian  Rockies  this  year 
expressed  her  readiness  to  assist  In¬ 
stitute  prevention  activities  if  de¬ 
sired.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the 
opportunity  and  a  very  full  itinerary 
arranged  extending  from  the  most 
westerly  point  of  Canada,  i.e.,  Vic¬ 
toria  on  Vancouver  Island,  on 
through  British  Columbia,  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  and  On¬ 
tario,  ending  in  Toronto.  This  trip 
occupied  approximately  three  weeks 
and  owing  to  the  additional  interest 
aroused,  long-hoped  for  results  are 
approaching  the  fruition  stage. 
V ancouver  expects  to  start  a  Sight 
Saving  Class  shortly  after  the  New 
Year.  The  Toronto  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  is  taking  an  additional  inter¬ 
est  in  its  Sight  Saving  Classes, 
school  lighting,  medical  inspection, 
etc.,  and  a  special  committee  of  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Education  has 
been  appointed  to  keep  a  close  check 

on  progress . The  Maritime 

Division  of  the  Institute  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  has  for 
some  time  been  endeavoring  to 
secure  more  adequate  contact  with 
various  phases  of  its  work  for  the 
blind  and  prevention  of  blindness, 
also  its  friends  and  supporters 
among  the  governments  and  general 
public.  Dr.  J.  A.  MacDonald,  who 


has  been  an  outstanding  figure  in 
the  world  of  the  blind  as  a  success¬ 
ful  doctor  of  osteopathy  practicing 

in  Halifax,  has  recently  been  ap- 

* 

pointed  as  Field  Secretary  of  this 
Division.  Since  taking  up  his  duties 
he  has  accomplished  valuable  results 
and  improved  service  and  conditions 

are  anticipated . For  two 

years  past  the  Central  Western 
Division  of  the  Institute  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Winnipeg  has  been 
working  to  secure  necessary  office 
and  factory  accommodation  for  the 
work  concentrated  at  Division  head¬ 
quarters.  Last  year  the  Government 
of  Manitoba  provided  a  grant  of 
$50,000.00  toward  the  building  fund 
subject  to  the  requirement  that  an 
additional  $50,000.00  be  raised  by 
the  Division  from  other  sources. 
With  assistance  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Saskatchewan  and  generous 
contributions  from  interested  busi¬ 
ness  men  the  required  quota  has 
been  completed.  Land  has  been  pur¬ 
chased,  plans  for  the  building  com¬ 
pleted,  and  building  operations  will 
commence  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  With  this  provision  the 
blind  residents  in  the  provinces  of 
Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  will  en¬ 
joy  greatly  improved  facilities. 

In  Toronto  the  Institute  has  main¬ 
tained  a  men’s  working  residence  for 
several  years  past.  This  residence 
had  living  and  working  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  eleven  men.  The  men 
selected  were  those  who  for  the 
most  part  owing  to  age  or  additional 
physical  disabilities  were  unable  to 
meet  production  requirements  of  the 
Institute  factory  industries.  Occa¬ 
sionally  an  individual  was  brought 
in  from  the  country  for  intensive 
handicraft  training  and  later  re¬ 
turned  to  his  home  to  carry  on. 


A  Loved  Worker  Retires 

By  Sherman  C.  Swift* 


WHEN  the  present  writer  was 
a  youth  in  his  teens,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Michigan  School 
for  the  Blind  as  a  pupil.  At  that 
school  and  at  that  time  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Ambrose  Mil- 
ton  Shotwell,  now  retiring  from  his 
position  as  librarian  of  the  Michigan 
Employment  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  Saginaw. 

Mr.  Shotwell  was  then  in  the 
prime  of  life.  He  was  the  official 
stereotyper  for  the  school,  and  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no 
other  person,  male  or  female,  blind 
or  sighted,  has  ever  done  better 
plate-making,  nor,  in  the  writer’s 
judgment,  as  good  work  in  this  de¬ 
partment  as  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  Book  after  book  was  pre¬ 
pared,  and  so  carefully  and  pains¬ 
takingly  proofread  that  not  a  single 
mistake  of  any  kind  could  be  found 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  For 
instance,  Wentworth’s  High  School 
Algebra  was  stereotyped  by  Mr. 
Shotwell  in  those  days  now  so  long 
gone  by.  Not  content  with  the 
mere  getting  of  the  text  read  to 
him  by  his  sighted  assistant,  he 
worked  out  each  problem  for  the 
double  purpose  of  assuring  himself 
that  it  had  been  properly  stated,  and 
that  the  answer  given  was  correct. 
In  this  way  many  errors  in  the 
letterpress  original  were  corrected, 
and  when  the  Braille  edition  stood 
ready  for  use  in  the  classroom,  it 
was  absolutely  without  a  fault;  not 
a  single  dot  missing;  not  a  single 
word  or  factor  wrongly  spelled  or 
inaccurately  placed.  The  book  was 
a  marvel.  But  it  was  merely  typ¬ 
ical  of  Mr.  Shotwell’s  entire  career. 


Before  mentioning  briefly  some  of 
the  outstanding  facts  in  Mr.  Shot- 
well’s  career,  however,  I  must, 
while  living  in  the  world  of  memo¬ 
ries,  pay  particular  tribute  to  the 
inspiration  and  strengthening  quali¬ 
ties  of  his  influence  on  those  about 
him.  None  of  us  younger  men  who 
knew  him  intimately  could  possibly 
go  through  life  thereafter  without 
being  toughened  for  the  battle,  with¬ 
out  being  more  definitely  orientated, 
without  having  acquired  a  higher, 
clearer,  and,  withal,  sterner  idea 
of  duty  for  its  own  sake.  And,  then, 
again,  the  cultural  influence  of  Mr. 
Shotwell  was  profound  and  lasting. 
A  number  of  us  organized  what  we 
jokingly  and  affectionately  called 
the  Eclectic  Club.  This  circle  used 
to  meet  immediately  after  dinner 
every  day  in  Mr.  Shotwell’s  room, 
where  a  boy  with  considerable  but 
very  short  sight  would  read  to  us 
many  of  the  outstanding  periodicals 
such  as  “Literary  Digest,”  “Har¬ 
per’s  Monthly,”  “Old  Forum,” 
“Arena,”  “Review  of  Reviews,”  etc. 
All  this  reading  was  really  guided 
and  directed  by  Mr.  Shotwell,  and 
the  ensuing  discussions,  though 
not  always  concordant,  were  never¬ 
theless  intelligent  and  entirely  free 
from  animosity,  all  because  the  ge¬ 
nial,  smiling  mentor  was  there  with 
his  own  well-seated  judgment  to  act 
as  arbiter  pugnae.  I  know  it  to  be 
true  in  my  own  case,  and  I  believe 
it  to  be  equally  so  in  that  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Eclectic 
Club  that  the  influence  of  those 
meetings  was  of  determining  im¬ 
portance  in  the  mental  development 
of  us  all. 


*Blind 
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Ambrose  Milton  Shotwell  was 
born  in  Elba,  Genesee  County,  New 
York,  May  30,  1853.  It  was  soon 
discovered  that  his  sight  was  very 
deficient,  and  this  proved  a  very 
modifying  factor  in  his  education 
and  preparation  for  his  after  career. 
His  modicum  of  vision  eventually 
disappeared  almost  entirely.  From 
the  very  beginning  the  boy  evidenced 
a  pronounced  leaning  towards 
mathematics  and  the  exact  sciences. 
He  told  the  writer  that  he  used  to 
take  a  piece  of  charcoal  with  which 
to  draw  geometric  designs  on  a 
large  white  stone,  this  being  the 
only  way  in  which  his  defective 
sight  could  be  of  any  use  to  him 
in  his  intellectual  work. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  Ambrose  en¬ 
tered  the  New  York  State  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  being  one 
of  its  first  pupils.  At  this  school 
he  not  only  achieved  distinction  in 
the  classroom,  but  also  was  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  organization  and  car¬ 
rying  on  of  a  literary  society.  He 
delivered  the  Valedictory  address  in 
1873.  At  Batavia  he  also  mastered 
broom-making,  which  occupation 
he  later  followed  privately  after  re¬ 
moving  to  Michigan,  and  also 
taught  at  the  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  Blind.  The  chief  value,  how¬ 
ever,  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Shotwell’s 
activities  has  been,  I  believe,  to  give 
him  a  practical  and  sympathetic  in¬ 
sight  into  the  industrial  problems 
of  the  blind  rather  than  to  furnish 
him  personally  with  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  remunerative  trade. 

From  the  moment  of  his  estab¬ 
lishment  in  Michigan,  Ambrose 
Shotwell  began  what  we  might  call 


his  active  career  in  the  special  field 
of  work  for  the  blind.  One  of  his 
first  activities  was  to  secure,  after 
vigorous  campaigning,  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  taught 
until  1879  in  the  dual  school  at 
Flint.  Mr.  Shotwell,  I  believe,  ac¬ 
tually  drafted  in  whole  or  in  large 
part  the  legislation  which  brought 
about  the  separation  of  the  two 
classes,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 
at  its  present  location.  Later,  he 
taught  at  the  Arkansas  School  in 
Little  Rock,  returning  in  the  middle 
80’s  to  Michigan.  In  the  early  90’s 
he  became  connected  with  the 
Michigan  School,  which  he  had  been 
so  instrumental  in  founding,  in  the 
capacity,  as  has  been  already  said, 
of  stereotvper.  A  few  years  later 
he  entered  upon  a  campaign  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  propaganda  finally  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  establishment  in  Sag¬ 
inaw  of  the  present  Employment 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  Of  this 
institution,  Mr.  Shotwell  was  ap¬ 
pointed  librarian  and  assistant 
superintendent,  the  former  office 
being  held  down  to  the  present 
time.  He  is  now,  at  the  age  of  74, 
retiring  into  private  life  with  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  all  who 
know  him. 

When  I  first  knew  Mr.  Shotwell, 
he  was  engaged  upon  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  his  family  annals.  And  it 
was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
be  of  some  assistance  in  this  work 
by  reading  a  portion  of  his  em¬ 
bossed  copy  for  transfer  to  type. 
It  was  then  I  learned  that  Mr.  Shot- 
well  has  in  his  veins  the  blood  of 
numerous  Saxon  kings,  three  French 
kings,  two  or  more  Russian  grand- 
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dukes,  and  one  Christian  emperor 
of  Constantinople. 

When  the  famous  battle  of  the 
Types  began  its  drum  fire  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  Mr.  Shotwell  was  found  in  the 
forefront.  His  attitude  was  one  of 
considered  moderation,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  preference  has  always  been  in 
favor  of  New  York  Point,  which 
type  he  still  uses  whenever  corres¬ 
pondence  or  carefully  embossed 
notes  are  on  the  tapis.  He  was  a 
member  of  nearly  every  important 
committee  which  dealt  with  this 
thorny  subject,  and  later  on  was 
also  most  instrumental  in  defining 
and  crystallizing  the  diacritical  code 
now  generally  in  use  in  embossing 
plants  in  the  United  States.  We  all 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Shot- 
well  for  his  enlightened  action  all 
through  that  troublous  time. 

Mr.  Shotwell’s  interest  in  em¬ 
bossed  systems  has  not  been  wholly 
confined  to  those  represented  by 
dots,  for  he  has  also  been  a  keen 
advocate  of  the  Moon  system  for 
certain  classes  of  our  blind  and  has 
endeavored  quite  successfully,  I 
think,  to  develop  a  means  of  repro¬ 
ducing  Moon  type  characters  easily 
and  quickly  by  means  of  points. 
It  is  a  question,  of  course,  whether 
‘Mr.  Shotwell’s  apparatus  enabling 
people  to  write  Moon  will  ever  be 
a  practical  and  commercial  success, 
but  nevertheless  he  has  demon¬ 
strated  its  feasibility  at  least  in  the 
laboratory,  and  that  is  as  much  as 
can  be  said  for  many  a  valuable 
step  in  our  development.  In  other 
lines,  also,  Mr.  Shotwell  has  shown 
considerable  mechanical  ingenuity, 
but  always  along  the  line  of  making 


matters  easier  for  the  blind  and 
their  intellectual  growth. 

Now  that  Mr.  Shotwell  is  retiring 
from  active  life,  we  feel  as  though 
we  were  being  torn  loose,  not  only 
from  personal  memories,  but  almost 
from  a  tradition.  We  must  not  for¬ 
get  that  the  cause  of  the  blind  in 
America  was  just  assuming  perma¬ 
nence  and  definite  shape  when  Am¬ 
brose  Milton  Shotwell  entered  the 
New  York  School  as  a  pupil,  and 
that  that  date  really  marks  his  ini¬ 
tiation  into  the  secret  order  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  wholly  altruistic 
workers  for  those  in  the  dark.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  ShotwelTs  active 
life  corresponds  almost  exactly  with 
the  period  of  greatest  expansion  and 
truest  advance  where  we  are  con¬ 
cerned.  There  is  no  worker  in  our 
cause,  be  he  young  or  old,  who  does 
not  know  Mr.  Shotwell  personally, 
or  who  has  not  heard  of  him.  There 
is  none  who  has  not  been  influenced 
for  good,  either  by  his  direct  contact 
or  by  the  far  reaching  effect  of  his 
labors.  We  who  were  his  intimate 
friends  feel,  indeed,  that  we  are  suf¬ 
fering  a  great  loss,  but  like  all  good 
men  his  influence  will  live  long  after 
he  has  ceased  to  labor  actively ;  and 
we  shall  always  be  able  to  call  Up 
before  our  mental  vision  the  figure 
of  this  splendid  type  of  blind  man. 
We  extend  to  him  our  gratitude  for 
his  achievements,  and  we  hope  that 
during  his  remaining  years  (which 
may  the  Lord  make  many)  and  dur¬ 
ing  his  labors  of  revision  of  his 
family  annals,  which  he  is  about  to 
undertake,  he  will  occasionally  pause 
a  moment  to  remember  the  long- 
years  of  his  battling  life  and  the 
soldiers  who  fought  with  him  and 
under  his  banner.  : 


CAESAR  A.  GRASSELLI 
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Caesar  A.  Grasselli 

In  the  death  of  Caesar  A.  Gras¬ 
selli  on  July  28th,  the  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind  lost  its  largest 
benefactor  and  one  of  its  best 
friends. 

Shortly  after  the  formation  of 
the  Society  in  1906,  Mrs.  Grasselli 
became  interested  in  its  work  and 
although  an  invalid,  followed  its 
development  until  her  death  several 
years  later.  The  family  were  regu¬ 
lar  contributors  to  the  Society,  and 
when  a  new  home  was  built  in  1918, 
it  occurred  to  Mr.  Grasselli  that  the 
home  he  was  leaving  would  be  ad¬ 
mirably  situated  and  adapted  for 
a  headquarters  for  the  work  for  the 
blind.  The  transfer  was  made  but 
with  the  stipulation  that  the  house 
should  be  torn  down  if  the  Society 
could  no  longer  use  it.  He  did  not 
want  the  home  occupied  so  happily 
by  his  wife  and  children  to  pass 
into  other  hands. 

From  the  time  of  the  gift  of  the 
house  until  his  death,  Mr.  Grasselli 
took  a  very  active  and  continuous 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society. 
He  became  a  Trustee  and  gave  un¬ 
sparingly  of  time  and  effort,  and 
when  an  endowment  project  was 
started,  he  presented  the  organiza¬ 
tion  with  stock  valued  at  $10,000.00. 
He  was  at  all  times  ready  and  glad 
to  give  himself  in  addition  to  his 
material  aid.  He  attended  the  so¬ 
cial  affairs  given  at  Grasselli  House 
for  the  blind,  and  his  little  talks, 
pointed  with  anecdotes,  were  al¬ 
ways  received  with  delight.  He 
sent  flowers  to  such  gatherings,  and 
to  sick  or  bereaved  individuals,  each 
year  he  bought  hundreds  of  tickets 
to  be  distributed  to  blind  music 


lovers,  and  he  made  generous  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Sunshine  Fund  of 
the  Society.  After  years  of  receiv¬ 
ing  his  benefits,  many  blind  friends 
determined  to  show  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  on  his  last  birthday,  No¬ 
vember,  1926,  they  tendered  him  a 
reception  and  presented  him  with  a 
loving  cup.  An  account  of  this  was 
published  in  the  Outlook  for  March, 
1927.  Mr.  Grasselli  was  very  deeply 
touched  by  this  evidence  of  the  af¬ 
fection  of  the  Cleveland  blind  and 
the  simple  loving  cup  was  treasured 
by  the  man  who  had  received  deco¬ 
rations  from  a  King.  His  interest 
continued  even  through  his  last  ill¬ 
ness  and  one  of  the  last  contribu¬ 
tions  of  his  long  life  was  a  gift  of 
one  hundred  dollars  to  help  equip 
the  summer  camp  opened  this  year 
by  the  Society. 

He  was  an  inspiration  not  only 
to  the  blind  but  to  those  who  work 
in  their  behalf,  and  the  memory  of 
his  beautiful  spirit  will  enrich  the 
lives  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Palmer 


DESIRES  POSITION  AS  TEACHER 

A  young  woman  twenty-six  years  of  age 
desires  a  position  as  teacher  in  an  institu¬ 
tion  or  in  day  classes  for  the  blind;  as 
assistant  in  library,  as  secretary.  Grad¬ 
uate  of  Hood  College,  Frederick,  Mary¬ 
land.  One  year  at  Perkins  Institution, 
work  in  Harvard  Course,  Special  Meth¬ 
ods,  and  practice  teaching.  Substitute 
teaching  at  Perkins  and  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind.  Served  as  secretary  to  the 
late  Calvin  P.  Page.  Address  Alice  Rohr- 
bach,  Braddock  Heights,  Maryland. 


Summer  School  at  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 


On  July  5,  a  summer  school  was 
opened  at  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Blind  with  an  attendance 
of  16  boys.  It  had  been  determined 
that  only  one  group  of  pupils,  and 
these  boys,  should  constitute  the 
summer  school  for  this  experiment. 
Accordingly  an  invitation  was  sent 
to  the  parents  of  certain  of  the 
pupils  and  out  of  the  number  who 
accepted  16  were  chosen,  the  maxi¬ 
mum.  The  session  continued  until 
August  26,  with  almost  perfect  reg¬ 
ularity  of  attendance. 

Class  exercises  were  conducted  in 
ten  literary  subjects,  and  in  poultry 
raising  and  manual  training,  and 
lessons  were  given  in  pianoforte  and 
organ.  These  occupied  the  morning 
hours.  That  the  work  done  by  the 
pupils  was  thorough  and  helpful  is 
attested  by  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

Afternoons  and  evenings  were 
spent  in  recreation.  The  program 
included  excursions,  “hikes,”  swim¬ 
ming,  and  campfires  both  outdoors 
and  indoors.  Each  of  the  first  four 
days  of  the  school  week  had  its 
special  activity.  A  dozen  times  the 
boys  went  swimming.  The  excur¬ 
sions  included  trips  to  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  the  Zoological  Park,  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Fraun- 
ces’  Tavern,  Mineola  Flying  Fields 
(where  the  boys  examined  an  aero¬ 
plane),  Poe  Cottage,  Statue  of 
Liberty,  the  Palisades,  Grant’s 
Tomb,  Statues  of  Central  Park, 
Oyster  Bay  to  visit  the  tomb  of 
Roosevelt,  Jumel  Mansion,  Kensico 
Dam  and  New  York  City  Water 


Supply  Aeration  Plant,  Metropol¬ 
itan  Museum  of  Art,  Governor’s 
Island,  and  an  inspection  of  an 
ocean  liner,  the  “Berengaria.” 
Twice  the  group  were  invited  by 
the  management  of  the  New  York 
“Giants”  to  attend  a  baseball  game 
at  the  Polo  Grounds  and  once  by 
the  management  of  the  company  to 
see  a  matinee  performance  of  “Abie’s 
Irish  Rose.”  Two  of  the  teachers 
or  more  accompanied  the  pupils  on 
each  of  these  excursions.  On  each 
Friday  afternoon  was  held  regularly 
a  track  meet  and  for  two  hours 
athletic  sports  were  conducted  just 
before  the  usual  departure  of  the 
pupils  for  their  homes  to  spend  the 
week-end. 

It  was  most  gratifying  to  the 
Principal  that  this  experiment 
proved  the  idea  feasible  of  execu¬ 
tion,  especially  since  it  was  carried 
on  in  his  absence  in  Europe  during 
the  entire  summer. 

Mr.  Phillips,  who  was  in  charge, 
reports:  “The  summer  school  of 
1927  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
its  set  and  predetermined  purpose. 

The  idea  is  certainly  one  worthy 
of  development.  It  would  be  a  won¬ 
derful  circumstance  were  it  at  all 
feasible,  if  included  with  our  own 
pupils  were  boys  and  girls  from  the 
schools  of  neighboring  states.  To 
these  latter  in  particular,  a  summer 
school  in  the  city  of  New  York 
would  be  wonderfully  attractive  and 
very  educational.” 


Fifty  Years  of  Piano  Tuning 

By  Elwyn  H.  Fowler 

Manager  and  Instructor,  Department  of  Tuning  Pianofortes,  Perkins  Institution  and 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 


ON  MAY  14,  last,  the  Tuning 
Department  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  celebrated  the 
completion  of  half  a  century  of  the 
arrangement  with  the  City  of  Bos¬ 
ton  for  the  tuning  of  the  Public 
School  pianos  by  tuners  from  the 
Institution.  Members  of  the  Tuning 
Department,  past  and  present,  and 
friends,  numbering  more  than  a 
hundred,  gathered  in  the  Institution 
Assembly  Room  to  speak  and  to 
hear  about  the  work,  its  beginnings 
under  the  wise  and  enterprising 
leadership  of  Mr.  Joel  W.  Smith, 
then  Instructor  and  Manager  of  the 
Tuning  Department,  and  its  con¬ 
tinuance  by  the  devotion  of  the  tun¬ 
ers  and  the  generous  co-operation 
of  the  Boston  School  Authorities. 

The  plan  for  this  work  went  into 
operation  May  1,  1877.  Mr.  Arthur 
C.  Andrew  and  Mr.  George  E.  Hart, 
two  young  men  who  were  about 
ready  to  graduate,  carried  on  the 
work  with  the  assistance  of  a  guide, 
taking  it  alternate  weeks,  under  Mr. 
Smith’s  supervision.  After  about  a 
year  Mr.  Andrew  left  to  establish 
himself  in  business  near  his  home 
in  Willimantic.  He  was  present  at 
the  celebration,  and  entertained  the 
company  with  vivid  reminiscences 
of  the  start  in  the  new  field,  of  the 
long  working  days,  of  the  strenu¬ 
ous  determination  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  the  success  soon  achieved. 
When  Mr.  Andrew  stepped  to  the 
platform,  he  was  escorted  by  Mr. 
Frank  F.  Mattoon,  the  first  guide 
employed  in  the  work,  whose  effi¬ 
ciency  and  careful  attention  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  success  of  the 


undertaking  during  the  early  years. 

Mr.  Hart  continued  the  work,  giv¬ 
ing  full  time  to  it,  after  Mr.  Andrew 
left  to  start  on  his  own  account,  oc¬ 
cupying  the  position  until  1893, 
when  he  succeeded  Mr.  Smith  as 
Instructor  and  Manager,  a  position 
which  he  filled  until  his  death  in 
1911. 

During  the  half  century  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pianos  has  increased  five-fold, 
and  plans  for  their  care  have  had  to 
be  readjusted  to  fit  in  with  the  more 
varied  curriculum  of  our  schools. 

The  tuners  regularly  employed  by 
the  Institution  on  this  work  have 
been  few  in  number,  only  eight  dur¬ 
ing  the  half  century,  including  three 
managers,  five  of  whom  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  celebration,  but  many 
others  have  worked  as  extras  for 
short  periods  each.  But  the  arrange¬ 
ment  has  much  greater  value  in  its 
opportunity  for  demonstration  to  a 
large  number  of  people.  Many 
chances  to  tune  in  homes  come  to 
blind  tuners  because  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  built  in  the  mind  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  while  a  teacher  or  pupil  in  a 
school  visited  frequently  by  a  blind 
tuner. 

Other  cities  have  since  employed 
blind  tuners.  Among  them  are  Chi¬ 
cago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Medford, 
Minneapolis,  Philadelphia,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Waltham,  and  Worcester, 
and  probably  others ;  but  as  far  as 
we  know  Boston  was  the  pioneer. 
Honor  to  the  city  that  had  the  gen¬ 
erosity,  and  the  vision,  and  the 
courage  first  to  give  this  work  to 
blind  men. 

During  the  celebration,  Mr.  Allen, 
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Director  of  the  Institution,  read  ex¬ 
tracts,  fortunately  preserved,  from 
the  correspondence  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Smith,  relating  to  the  early  history 
of  this  enterprise;  and  Lady  Francis 
Campbell  told  of  Mr.  Smith’s  work 
in  organizing  the  Tuning  Depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Royal  Normal  College 
in  the  early  seventies,  and  of  his  ad¬ 
vanced  study  in  London  at  that  time 
into  the  technique  of  piano  service. 
Mr.  Frank  Washington,  for  many 
years  one  of  the  tuners  regularly 
employed,  spoke  of  the  progress  and 
expansion  of  the  work  along  with 
that  of  the  Institution  itself,  under 
Mr.  Allen. 

In  public  school  activities,  music 
occupies  a  place  of  increasing  prom¬ 
inence.  The  success  of  our  tuners  in 
some  cities  suggests  the  question 
whether  others  of  our  more  efficient 
craftsmen  might  not  find  employ¬ 
ment  in  that  field.  Vacancies  occur 
from  time  to  time  on  the  staff  of 
city  employees.  Such  a  time  would 
seem  the  best  opportunity  to  apply, 
rather  than  while  the  position  is 
being  satisfactorily  filled  by  a  com¬ 
petent  man.  But  tuners  may  antici¬ 
pate  by  increasing  their  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill,  and  even  by  learning 
the  best  way  to  go  about  it  when 
the  right  time  for  action  arrives. 


S.  D.  Brooks  of  150-27  Madison  Ave., 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  is  now  in  a  position  to 
supply  your  needs  for  Christmas  Greet¬ 
ing  Cards,  both  Personal  and  a  box  of 
12  distinctly  individual  cards  for  $1.00. 
Samples  can  be  seen  by  appointment 
or  at  the  above  address.  Telephone, 
Flushing  4890. 


(Continued  from  page  44) 

infirmary,  and  this  is  in  charge  of 
a  cheery  woman  who  stimulates  eld¬ 
erly  and  crippled  persons  to  make 
an  effort  to  produce  something 
worthwhile.  Toys  of  all  kinds  are 
made,  rugs  woven,  and  various  cro¬ 
cheted  and  knitted  articles  are  made. 
At  the  present  time  four  blind  men 
are  working  continuously  on  looms,, 
while  two  blind  men  and  two  blind 
women  are  kept  busy  knitting  caps 
which  are  later  sold  to  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Fund  to  be  presented  to  chil¬ 
dren.  The  occupational  room  is  a 
place  of  sunshine  and  laughter,  and 
every  effort  is  made  by  the  handi¬ 
capped  persons  to  get  on  to  the  pre¬ 
ferred  list  for  this  employment.  The 
Society  for  the  Blind  permits  no 
blind  individual  to  remain  in  the  in¬ 
firmary  if  he  is  employable  in  the 
outside  world,  but  makes  continu¬ 
ous  effort  to  render  life  tolerable 
for  those  who  must  remain  within 
its  walls.  Of  the  twenty-two  men 
in  the  blind  ward,  several  have  a 
little  vision  and  are  more  than  will¬ 
ing  to  serve  as  guides  and  lead  those 
without  sight  on  the  many  beautiful 
walks  which  surround  the  buildings. 
At  Christmas  time  a  fine  tree  and 
many  holiday  decorations  are  placed 
in  the  blind  ward,  and  the  day  be¬ 
fore  Christmas,  volunteers  from  the 
Society  go  out  with  substantial 
packages  for  each  blind  person.  All 
through  the  year  the  Society  serves 
as  the  link  between  the  blind  and 
the  outside  world,  performing  many 
needed  services  for  them,  and  in 
many  cases  offering  the  friendly 
touch  which  they  would  receive 
from  no  one  else  outside  the  insti¬ 
tution. 


Book  News 

For  the  American  Library  Association  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 

By  Sherman  C.  Swift* 


ONE  wonders  sometimes  when 
the  flow  of  war  or  near-war 
stories  will  cease,  and  partic¬ 
ularly,  when  blind  characters  will 
cease  to  owe  their  handicap  to  the 
great  struggle.  The  end  is  evident¬ 
ly  not  yet.  Recently,  “The  Crooked 
Stick”  by  Pauline  Stiles  (Geo.  H. 
Doran  Company,  New  York)  has 
taken  up  the  theme  and  developed 
it  with  considerable  cleverness.  In 
fact,  Miss  Stiles  has  produced  a  very 
bright,  readable  story.  True,  Eve 
Dareth  and  Geoffrey  Kent  are  ex¬ 
aggerated  types.  Eve  is  altogether 
too  beautiful,  too  much  misunder¬ 
stood,  and  too  much  alone ;  while 
Geoffrey  is  too  proud,  too  indepen¬ 
dent,  and  equally  thereby  too  much 
alone.  Nevertheless,  I  personally 
know  a  young  lady  whose  funda¬ 
mental  character  is  quite  analogous 
to  that  of  Eve,  and  I  also  know  a 
blind  man  who,  though  not  quite 
so  proud  as  Lucifer,  alias  Geoffrey 
Kent,  has,  notwithstanding,  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  stubbornness — 
a  very  uncomfortable  load  to  carry 
through  life.  “The  Crooked  Stick” 
will  serve  to  pass  pleasantly  a 
couple  of  idle  hours.  Read  it. 

In  May  last,  too  late  for  refer¬ 
ence  in  June  Book  News,  Miss 
Kathryne  E.  Maxfield,  M.A.,  Re¬ 
search  Psychologist,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  published 
a  very  interesting  pamphlet  with  the 
title,  “Adaptation  of  Educational 
Tests  for  Use  with  Blind  Pupils.” 
This  opusculum  is,  of  course,  in¬ 
tended  primarily  for  educators  and 
psychologists,  and  it  would  be  best 
that  one  of  their  number  should 


give  his  opinion  rather  than  that  I, 
a  mere  layman,  should  rush  in 
where  laymen  should  fear  to  tread. 
Professor  G.  M.  Ruch,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  says,  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  Miss  Maxfield’s  work, 
“This  document  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  things  that  I  have  read 
in  a  long  time.  I  especially  approve 
of  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  written 
and  the  general  saneness  of  the  in¬ 
terpretation.”  The  Foundation  is 
certainly  doing  excellent  work  in  its 
Research  Departments,  and  is  set¬ 
ting  a  high  standard  for  workers 
for  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

In  a  previous  “News”  I  referred 
to  the  appearance  in  pamphlet  form 
of  “A  Survey  of  the  Work  for  the 
Blind  of  the  United  States  from 
Its  Beginning  Until  1926,”  being  a 
paper  delivered  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Allen, 
Superintendent,  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  the  Nashville  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  held 
in  June  of  last  year.  This  splendid 
paper  has  now  appeared  in  Braille 
interpoint  (Howe  Memorial  Press, 
Watertown,  Mass.;  30  cents),  and 
should  be  read  by  all  blind  students 
of  the  history  of  the  education  of 
the  blind.  I  have  read  this  paper 
through  and  failed  to  find  a  single 
uninteresting  word. 

In  the  course  of  his  admirable  dis¬ 
cussion,  Mr.  Allen  said,  “In  1919, 
Dr.  Best  published  his  great  book, 
‘The  Blind’  (Macmillan),  and  has 
put  all  of  us  under  obligations 
which  I  doubt  if  we  sufficiently  rec¬ 
ognize.  There  is  nothing  compar- 
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able  to  it  in  any  other  language.” 
(Survey,  etc.,  page  41,  Braille  edi¬ 
tion.) 

When  these  words  were  written, 
they  were  absolutely  true.  They  no 
longer  hold  in  this  ultimate  sense, 
for  within  the  present  year  Profes¬ 
sor  Pierre  Villey  of  the  University 
of  Caen  has  published  a  work  which 
in  its  own  field  is  the  equal  of  Dr. 
Best’s  masterpiece.  I  refer  to 
“L’Aveugle  dans  le  Monde  des  Voy- 
ants”  (Ernest  Flammarion,  Paris). 
Dr.  Best  has  treated  his  -subject 
largely  from  the  technical,  legisla¬ 
tive,  educational,  statistical  stand¬ 
point,  giving  comparatively  little 
space  to  the  history  of  the  social 
progress  of  the  blind.  M.  Villey, 
though  not  entirely  neglecting  this 
aspect  of  his  subject,  has  really  pre¬ 
sented  what  is  a  complete  and  fas¬ 
cinating  social  history.  If  any  of  us 
henceforth  desires  to  write  drama, 
fiction,  serious  essay,  or,  in  fact, 
anything  at  all  involving  the  descrip¬ 
tion  or  analysis  of  blind  characters 
in  almost  any  country,  and  any  pe¬ 
riod  of  recorded  history,  he  will 
find  ample  material  in  the  work  of 
this  eminent  blind  Frenchman.  The 
present  book  is  really  the  closing 
volume  of  a  series  written  by  the 
same  pen.  The  first,  “Le  Monde 
des  Aveugles,”  is  a  discussion  of 
the  psychology  of  the  blind,  the  sec¬ 
ond,  “La  Pedagogie  des  Aveugles” 
is,  as  the  name  implies,  a  treatise 
on  the  education  of  the  sightless ; 
and  now,  “L’Aveugle  dans  le  Monde 
des  Voyants”  finishes  the  arch  with, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  a  com¬ 
plete  social  history  of  our  very  much 
misunderstood  class. 

Space  is  inadequate  to  a  detailed 
analysis  of  Monsieur  Villey’s  book, 


but  special  mention  must  be  made  of 
certain  chapters — those  in  which  he 
discusses  the  blind  among  savage 
tribes,  the  blind  as  fortune  tellers, 
etc.,  in  China,  the  blind  as  beggars 
and  outcasts  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  more  particularly  the  chapters 
dealing  with  the  blind  in  modern 
history,  that  is,  from  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  our  real  life  began, 
down  to  the  present  time.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Villey’s  discussion  of  the  blind 
in  the  Middle  Ages  really  resolves 
itself  into  an  analysis,  with  cita¬ 
tions  from  various  Mysteries,  Mir¬ 
acle  Plays,  Moralities,  etc.,  in  which 
blind  characters,  almost  universallv 
beggars,  appear.  When  we  compare 
the  state  of  our  people  in  those  days 
with  our  present  enlightened  treat¬ 
ment  and  wide  opportunities,  we 
indeed  realize  that  progress  has  been 
made. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Romantic  period  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  as 
regards  the  blind.  Monsieur  Villey 
makes  ample  quotation  from  numer¬ 
ous  romantic  writers,  chief  among 
whom  are  Lemartine  and  Hugo. 
Whereas  in  former  centuries  people 
without  sight  had  been  despised, 
ill-treated  and  brutalized,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  writers  just  mentioned  and 
their  fellow  romanticists  they  were, 
while  deprived  of  physical  vision, 
quite  generally  the  possessors  of  in¬ 
ternal  illumination.  The  chief  note 
of  the  romantic  school,  namely,  anti¬ 
thesis,  is  strongly  marked  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  blind  characters.  Now¬ 
adays,  of  course,  we  know  that 
blindness  is  no  match  to  kindle  the 
candle  of  heavenly  enlightenment. 

Going  back  a  step  and  referring 
to  the  chapter  discussing  the  atti- 
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tude  of  society  toward  the  blind  in 
the  18th  century,  one  is  rather 
amused  to  note  that  Diderot  claims 
that,  since  blind  people  cannot  see 
the  stupendous  works  of  nature, 
they  are  naturally  atheists.  Now,  of 
course,  we  all  know  some  blind 
people  who  are  very  advanced  in 
religious  views,  and  personally  I 
know  two  or  three  who  claim  to  be 
disbelievers  in  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being;  but  it  is  a  fair  in¬ 
ference  that  these  same  people 
would  hold  their  present  views  if 
they  had  possessed  perfect  physical 
vision  throughout  their  lives,  and 
provided  that  the  same  educative 
and  formative  influences  had  been 
at  work.  Most  thoughtful  blind 
people,  just  as  most  thoughtful 
sighted  people,  are  not  atheists,  even 
though  they  cannot  see  the  sun 
sparkling  on  the  snow  capped  moun¬ 
tain  peaks. 


Another  fascinating  chapter  is 
that  in  which  Monsieur  Villey  an¬ 
alyzes  the  presentation  of  blind 
characters  in  contemporary  litera¬ 
ture.  But  here  possibly  more  than 
anywhere  else  I  shall  refrain  from 
any  attempt  at  discussion,  because 
I  have  read  comparatively  few  of 
the  works  listed.  I  confess  with 
some  confusion  that  I  am  more  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  European  literature 
of  the  last  century  than  with  much 
of  that  which  is  pouring  from  the 
presses  at  the  present  moment.  It 
will  be  wise,  therefore,  for  me  to 
advise  my  readers  to  secure  for 
themselves  a  copy  of  “L’Aveugle 
dans  le  Monde  des  Voyants”  and 
read  it,  as  Mr.  Jucklin  would  say, 
“from  kivver  to  kivver.”  They  will 
find  every  paragraph  full  of  reviving 
interest  and  of  solid  food  for  medi¬ 
tation.  It  is  a  book  which  will  be 
read  and  remembered. 


FORM  FOR  BEQUEST 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  125  East  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of 

. ....Dollars  to 

the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 


(Address) 


Report  of  Committee  on  Work  for  the  Blind 
of  the  American  Library  Association 


FOLLOWING  a  long-  recognized 
policy,  these  libraries,  with  but 
one  exception  or  two,  serve 
adjacent  states,  and  books  unobtain¬ 
able  elsewhere  are  sent  to  readers 
of  any  locality.  This  applies  to  hand- 
copied  books  as  well. 

The  American  Printing  House 
has  put  out  an  embossed  list  of  its 
publications  and  one  is  also,  available 
from  the  Universal  Braille  Press. 
Press-brailled  titles  not  included  in 
the  A.  P.  H.  catalog  will  comprise 
another  catalog  soon  to  be  published 
by  the  Foundation.  Embossed 
Moontype  catalogs  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224  Great  Portland 
St.,  London.  All  of  the  Libraries  are 
glad  to  see  that  their  patrons  have 
the  use  of  these  catalogs. 

This  year’s  report  shows  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  circulation.  Last  year’s 
figure  approximated  300,000  while 
this  year’s  figure  is  312,477.  This 
figure  is  conservative,  two  of  the 
smaller  libraries,  a  number  of  school 
libraries  and  two  religious  ones  have 
not  reported  their  circulation. 

The  figure  12,353,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  total  number  of  readers 
reported  by  the  libraries,  is  some¬ 
what  misleading,  since  many  readers 
continue  to  use  more  than  one  col¬ 
lection. 

Using  these  two  figures,  we  find 
a  circulation  figure  per  capita  of 
25.29.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Detroit  circulation  per  capita  is 
19.07.  Here  again  different  elements 
enter  in  such  as  the  larger  number 
of  volumes  per  braille  title,  etc.,  and 
yet  I  feel  that  it  shows  as  readers 


our  braille  patrons  compare  very 
favorably  with  print  readers. 

Grace  D.  Davis 

Chairman  Committee  on  Work  for  the  Blind 

A.  L.  A. 

Reports  of  the  Libraries  for  the  Blind 
from  Jan..  1926  to  Jan.,  1927 

Reports  based  on  the  uniform  basis 
suggested  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Com¬ 
mittee. 

^California  State  Library,  Sac¬ 
ramento  Cal.  Cannot  give  number 
of  titles  this  year.  Book  vols.  Biy 
3769,  B2  3335,  M  47775,  N.  Y.  P. 
2666,  A  3034.  Total  vols.  17579. 
Music  Scores  Biy  1653,  N.  Y.  P. 
186.  Magazine  subscriptions  Biy 
15,  B  2  12,  M  3,  N.  Y.  P.  7,  A.  1, 
total  38.  Circulation  Biy  13,926, 
B2  4674,  M  13760,  N.  Y.  P.  1919, 
A  1088.  Total  cir.  35,367.  Number 
of  borrowers  1138.  Ink  Print  cata¬ 
log.  Serves  readers  in  California, 
Oregon,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Utah, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colo¬ 
rado  and  New  Mexico. 

^District  of  Columbia,  Washing¬ 
ton  Library  of  Congress.  Separate 
Book  Titles  Biy2  1534,  B2  1061,  M 
550,  N.  Y.  P.  1163,  A  370.  Books 
vols.  Biy2  7 581,  B2  3,852,  M  2155, 
N.  Y.  P.  2055,  A  567.  Total  no.  of 
vols.  16,210.  Music  Scores  B1  y2 
297,  N.Y.P.  145.  Mag.  Subscrip¬ 
tion  Biy>  12,  B2  33,  M  2,  N.  Y.  P. 
8,  Al.  Total  56.  Circulation  Biy 
34,905,  B2  3,747,  M  3028,  N.  Y.  P. 
3577,  A304.  Total  cir.  45,561.  No. 
of  borrowers  2,640.  Hand  tran¬ 
scribed  books  added  Titles  156,  vols. 
832.  Center  of  Red-Cross  Hand 
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Transcribing  Activities;,  Nation 
Wide  circulation. 

* Washington,  National  Library 
for  the  Blind.  Titles  Biy  1467,  B2 
2104,  M  397,  N.  Y.  P.  228,  A  50. 
Books-Volumes  Biy  2928,  B2  4778, 
M  581,  N.  Y.  P.  355,  A  97.  Total 
8,739.  Music  Scores  No  number 
given.  Magazine  Subscription  Biy 
9,  B2  9,  M  2,  NYP  3,  Foreign  Br. 
7,  Total  30.  Total  circulation  12,107. 
Number  of  borrowers  1229.  Has 
many  transcribed  books,  cannot  give 
figure  added  this  year.  Nation  wide 
circulation.  Ink  print  catalogs.  Has 
volunteer  blind  and  sighted  copy¬ 
ists.  Also  paid  copyists. 

^Illinois,  Chicago  Public  Library. 
Book  Titles  Biy  767,  B2  121, 
Foreign  Br.  86,  Moon  567,  NYP  6, 
A  582.  Book  volumes  Biy  2302, 
B2  767,  M  1592,  NYP  19,  A  1020, 
Total  5700.  Music  Scores  no  num¬ 
ber  given.  Magazine  Subscriptions 
Biy  13,  B2  15  M  3,  NYP  3.  Total 
34.  Circulation  (counting  renewals) 
36,756.  Number  of  borrowers  751. 
Hand  transcribed  books  added. 
Titles  31  Vols.  109.  Circulates 
through  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  N&S.  Dakota. 
When  necessary  to  other  localities. 

Indiana,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
State  Library.  Book  Titles  Biy 
261,  B2  10,  M  8,  NYP  393,  A  29. 
Book  volumes  Biy  691,  B2  11,  M 
32,  NYP  667,  A  38,  Total  1439. 
Total  circulation  1773.  Number  of 
borrowers  83.  Hand  transcribed 
books  added  title  1,  vols.  6.  Cir¬ 
culates  in  Indiana. 

Kentucky,  Louisville  Public 
Library.  Number  of  titles  not 
given.  Total  number  of  vols.  860. 
Total  circulation  for  the  year  499. 
Serves  readers  within  the  state. 


Maryland.  Enoch  Pratt  Library. 
Titles  B2  6,  M  99,  NYP  814,  A  203. 
Books  vols.  total  number,  1248. 
Total  circulation  for  year  225. 
Number  of  borrowers  33.  Serves 
readers  within  state. 

^Massachusetts,  Watertown,  Per¬ 
kins  Ins’t.  for  the  Blind.  Book 
titles,  Biy  254,  French  Br.  11, 
Moon  517,  NYP  469,  A  942.  Books 
vols.  Biy  3268,  B2  203,  M  3340, 
NYP  1315,  A  12503,  Total  20839. 
Magazine  subscriptions  3.  Total  cir¬ 
culation  16381.  Number  of  bor¬ 
rowers  827.  Serves  New  England 
states. 

*Michigan,  Saginaw,  Michigan 
State  Library  for  the  Blind.  No.  of 
titles  not  given.  Books,  vols.  Biy 
2172,  M  1432,  NYP  1378,  A  1696, 
Total  6678.  Music  scores  423 
Braille,  66  NYP.  Circulation  8931. 
Serves  the  state  of  Michigan. 

*Detroit  Public  Library.  Books, 
Titles  B1V2  580,  B2  47,  M  12,  NYP 
45,  A  214.  Books,  vols.  Biy  1280, 
B2  146,  M  40,  NYP  144,  A  351, 
Total  1961.  Music  scores  Br.  104. 
Magazine  circulation  Biy  5,  B2,  3, 
NYP  1.  Total  9.  Total  circulation 
5126.  Number  of  borrowers  196. 
Hand  transcribed  books  added  in 
year  Titles  34,  vols.  137.  Serves 
readers  within  state.  Sends  hand 
copied  books  wherever  desired. 
Does  much  reading  aloud  and  refer¬ 
ence  work.  Meets  cost  of  binding 
Hand-copied  books. 

Minnesota,  Faribault,  School  for 
the  Blind.  Books,  titles  Biy  478, 
B2  10,  M  46,  N  YP  940.  Books  vols. 
3133  Bl>4,  B2  42,  M  84,  NYP  6856. 
Total  10115.  Magazine  subscrip¬ 
tions  Biy  2,  NYP  2.  Total  4.  Cir¬ 
culation  4578.  Number  of  borrowers 
255.  Circulates  within  state. 
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’•'Missouri,  St.  Louis  Public 
Library.  Titles  472  B1  y2,  B2  139, 
M10,  NYP  114,  A  187.  Books,  vols. 
Bl^  1752,  B2  563,  M  50,  NYP  195, 
A  278.  Total  2838.  Circulation 
7951.  Number  of  borrowers  345. 
Hand-copied  books  added  in  yr.  T 
15,  Vols.  47.  Circulates  clear  type 
books  through  the  library.  Has  a 
deposit  changing  weekly  in  the 
school  for  the  Blind. 

*New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y.  State 
Library.  Books,  Titles  Biy2  960, 
B2  1443,  M  595,  NYP  2360,  A  1049. 
Books  vols.  B1  y2  2691,  B2  3530, 
M  1934,  NYP  4691,  A  1752.  Total 
14598.  Music  Scores  Br.  685,  NYP 
1834.  Magazine  subscriptions  Blp2 
7,  B2  5,  M  3.  Circulation  25,  997. 
Number  of  borrowers  677.  Lends 
books  Avithin  state  and  outside  if 
needed. 

*New  York  City,  Library  for’ the 
Blind.  Books,  Titles,  Biy2  918,  B2, 
1368,  M  680,  NYP  1170,  A  695. 
Books  Vols.  Biy  4667,  B2  5050,  M 
4104,  NYP  2275,  A  1666.  Total 
17762.  Music  Scores  B  3284,  NYP 
1751.  Magazine  Subscription,  Not 
given.  Circulation  37,806.  Number 
of  borrowers  1215.  Hand  tran¬ 
scribed  books  added  Titles  85,  Vols. 
274.  Braille  transcribing  class  is 
conducted  in  the  Library  by  volun¬ 
teers.  Library  pays  for  blind  proof 
reader  and  meets  the  cost  of  bind¬ 
ing.  It  serves  the  states  of  N.  Y., 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  all 
locations  where  reading  matter 
desired  is  not  found.  Braille  catalog 
of  piano  music  just  issued,  Catalog 
for  music  for  other  instruments  will 
be  issued  soon. 

*Ohio,  Cincinnati  Library  Society 
for  the  Blind.  Books,  Titles,  Biy 
758,  B2  7,  M  522,  NYP  2661,  A  57. 


Books  vols.  Biy  1896,  B2  17,  M 
782,  NYP  3015,  A  94.  Total  5804. 
Music  scores  total  number  251. 
Magazine  subscription  Total  num¬ 
ber  12.  Circulation  6133.  Number 
of  borrowers  551.  Has  reading 
aloud  in  Library  3  times  a  week.  Is 
center  of  other  social  activities. 
Serves  Ohio  and  elsewhere  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

*Cle\reland  Public  Library  for  the 
Blind.  Books  Titles,  Biy  532,  B2 
409,  M  323,  NYP  302,  A  285.  Books 
volumes  Biy  1254,  B2  747,  M  544, 
NYP  491,  A  477.  Total  3513.  Music 
Scores  B  13,  NYP  18.  Magazine 
subscription,  Biy  6,  B2  3,  M  1. 
Total  10.  Circulation  10417.  Num¬ 
ber  of  borrowers  527.  Registered 
for  three  year  period.  Hand  tran¬ 
scribed  books  Titles  21,  vols.  56.  Ink 
print  lists  used.  Library  binds  hand 
transcribed  books. 

Columbus  School  for  the  Blind. 
Books  titles  Biy  276,  NYP  401. 
Books  volumes  Biy  3755,  NYP 
2298.  Total  circulation  1477.  Mag¬ 
azines  850.  Number  of  borrowers 
230.  Circulation  largely  within 
school. 

Oklahoma,  Library  Commission 
Oklahoma  City  Library.  Books 
Titles,  248  Biy,  B2  41.  Books  vols. 
Biy  880,  B2,  136.  Total  1016. 
Total  circulation  890.  Number  of 
borrowers  49.  Circulates  through¬ 
out  the  state. 

*Pennsylvania,  Carnegie  Library 
of  Pittsburgh.  Books  Titles,  Biy2 
743,  B2  18,  M  546,  NYP  227,  A  668. 
Books  volumes  Biy  2114,  B2  137, 
M  1594,  NYP  773,  A  1352.  Total 
5970.  Circulation  for  year  13082. 
Number  of  borrowers  386.  Hand 
transcribed  books  T  9,  Vols.  29. 
Circulates  throughout  the  state. 
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Overbrook,  Pennsylvania  Inst, 
for  the  Blind.  Books  titles,  BI3/2 
432,  B2  73,  A  801.  Books  volumes, 
Bl^  4627,  B2  195,  A  15050,  total 
19872.  Magazine  subscription  total 
6.  Circulation  3435.  Number  of 
borrowers  194.  Has  student’s 
library  books  that  help  individuals 
in  H.  S.  College,  University  or 
business  courses. 

*Philadelphia,  Public  Library  and 
Penn.  Home  teaching  Society.  Book 
titles  not  given.  Books  volumes, 
Blp2  1344,  Foreign  82,  B2  252,  M 
5108,  NYP  573,  A  938.  Total  8397. 
Magazine  subscription  24.  Circula¬ 
tion  34548.  Number  of  borrowers 
722.  Sends  books  throughout  the 
state.  Cooperates  with  Penn.  Home 
teaching.  Soc.  in  the  distribution  of 
books. 

Utah,  Ogden,  School  for  the  Blind. 
Books  Titles  B1  y2  306,  A  735.  Books 
vols.  B\y2  542,  A  1269.  Magazines 
total  5.  No.  of  borrowers  43.  Cir¬ 
culates  in  Utah. 


Washington,  Seattle  Public 
Library.  Books  titles  B1  y2  217,  B2 
315.  Fr.  Br.  51,  M  96,  NYP  287, 
A  192.  Books  volumes  Blp2  408, 
B2  726,  French  Br.  129,  M  358,  NYP 
496,  A  350.  Total  2467.  Total  cir¬ 
culation  3437.  Number  of  borrowers 
262.  Hand  transcribed  books  titles 
8,  volumes  27.  Circulates  through¬ 
out  the  state  and  outside  of  the 
state  on  special  request.  Has  tran¬ 
scription  class.  Meets  bindery  ex¬ 
pense.  Has  reading  for  group  at 
library. 

^Canada,  Toronto,  Library  for  the 
Blind  and  Publishing  Dept.  Books 
titles  Bl^  414,  B2  1160,  Foreign 
Br.  319,  M  325,  NYP  468.  Books 
volumes,  Blj/2  1100,  B2  4590,  For. 
Br.,  1231,  M  1194,  NYP  2525.  Total 
10640.  Music  Scores  655  Br.,  NYP 
1145.  Magazine  Bl^  1,  B2  9,  For. 
Braille  2,  M  2.  Total  14.  Total  cir¬ 
culation  19374.  Number  of  borrow¬ 
ers  822.  Circulates  throughout  Can¬ 
ada.  Prints  magazine  in  BI3/2.  The 
Braille  Courier. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE 
125  East  46th  Street,  New  York  City 

Date . . ...... 

I  wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  Foundation  paying  $ .  per  annum. 

Name . . . 

Business  Address  . - 

Residence  Address . . . 

Contributing  . $10  per  annum  Patron  . $100  to  $500  per  annum 

Associate  . $25  per  annum  Life  . . $1,000 

Sustaining  . $50  per  annum  Founder  . $10,000 

Benefactor . $1,000  or  more  per  annum 

If  you  cannot  become  a  member  of  the  Foundation  such  contributions  as  you  offer  will  be 
gratefully  received. 

Memberships  of  $10  or  more  per  year  include  $2.00  subscription  for  the  “Outlook  for  the 
Blind”  for  one  year. 

All  payments  should  be  made  to  the  order  of  Herbert  H.  White,  Treasurer. 
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The  Booklist  of  Braille  Books 

GRADE  ONE-AND-A-HALF 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

and 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION’S 
Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 

Compiled  by 

Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite 
The  New  York  Public  Library,  New  York  City 

This  list  includes  all  the  books  published  in  Braille,  Grade  One-and- 
a-half,  which  have  been  issued  since  September,  1927.  r# 

The  publishing  houses  from  which  the  books  may  be  purchased  are 
indicated  by  initial  letters  following  each  title  and  are  as  follows: 

A.B.F.R.B.  American  Brotherhood  of  Free  Reading  for  the  Blind,  1544 
Hudson  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

A.P.H.  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

A.R.C.  American  Red  Cross  New  York  County  Chapter  and  the  Bronx, 
598  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

C.P.H.  Clovernook  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

H.M.P.  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

H.P.S.  Howe  Publishing  Society  for  the  Blind,  3111  Euclid  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

P.P.S.  Pax  Publishing  Society,  Logansport,  Indiana. 

T. B.A.  Theosophical  Book  Association  for  the  Blind,  Hollywood,  Cali¬ 

fornia. 

U. B.P.  Universal  Braille  Press,  739  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 

California. 

BOOKS  AVAILABLE  DECEMBER,  1927 

Aldrich,  Mrs.  Bess  (Streeter).  Mother  Mason.  N.  Y.  Appleton,  cl924.  3v.  298p. 

$8.95.  A.P.H. 

Allen,  Edward  E.  A  survey  of  the  work  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  from  its 
beginning  until  1926.  58p.  $.70.  H.M.P. 

Atkinson,  Alice  Minerva.  European  beginnings  of  American  history.  N.  Y.  Ginn, 
cl912.  6v.  710p.  $24.85.  A.P.H. 

Bennett,  Arnold.  Buried  alive;  a  tale  of  these  days.  N.  Y.  Doran,  cl923.  4v.  388p. 
$11.65.  A.P.H. 

Bible.  The  Gospel  of,  St.  John.  King  James  version.  $2.00.  U.B.P. 

Carnegie,  Andrew.  Autobiography.  N.  Y.  Houghton,  cl920.  6v.  641  p.  $19.25. 

A.P.H. 
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Cather,  Willa  Sibert.  O  pioneers!  N.  Y.  Houghton,  cl913.  2v.  310p.  $5.85.  U.B.  P. 

Churchill,  Winston.  The  crisis.  N.  Y.  Macmillan,  cl901.  9v.  1083p.  $37.90.  A.P.H. 

....The  crossing.  N.  Y.  Macmillan,  cl904.  lOv.  1288p.  $45.10.  A.P.H. 

Clemens,  Samuel  Langhorne.  The  $1,000,000  bank-note  and  The  Esquimau  maiden’s 
romance,  by  Mark  Twain.  N.  Y.  Harper.  cl917.  88p.  $2.65.  A.P.H. 

Conrad,  Joseph.  The  arrow  of  gold.  N.  Y.  Doubleday,  cl919.  7v.  659p.  $19.75.  A.P.H. 

Coudtnhove,  Hans.  My  African  neighbors;  man,  bird,  and  beast  in  Nyasaland.  5v. 
$5.00.  Garin  process.  A.R.C. 

Davis,  James  John.  The  iron  puddler;  my  life  in  the  rolling  mills  and  what  came  of  it. 
Indianapolis.  Bobbs-Merrill,  cl922.  4v.  250p.  $5.85.  H.M.P. 

Duncan,  Norman.  Adventure  of  Billy  Topsail.  Revell,  cl906.  2v.  complete.  198p. 

$4.00.  H.P.S. 

Ertz,  Susan*  Madame  Claire.  N.  Y.  Appleton,  cl923.  5v.  421p.  $12.65.  A.P.H. 

Fisher,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Frances  (Canfield).  The  bent  twig.  N.  Y.  Grosset,  Dunlap, 
cl915.  lOv.  1050p.  $31.50.  A.P.H. 

Foote,  John  Taintor.  A  wedding  gift,  a  fishing  story.  N.  Y.  Appleton,  cl924.  67p. 

$2.00.  A.P.H. 

Galsworthy,  John.  Indian  summer  of  a  Forsyte,  from  The  Forsyte  Saga.  cl920.  2v. 
122p.  $3.65.  A.P.H. 

Glasgow,  Ellen  Anderson  Gholson.  The  romantic  comedians.  N.  Y.  Doubleday, 
cl926.  4v.  475p.  $16.65.  A.P.H. 

Gordy,  Wilbur  Fisk.  Stories  of  later  American  history.  N.  Y.  Scribner,  cl923.  4v. 

474p.  $16.60.  A.P.H. 

Gorgas,  Mrs.  Marie  Cook  (Doughty)  and  Burton  Jesse  Hendrick.  William  Crawford 
Gorgas — his  life  and  work.  6v.  $6.00.  Garin  process.  A.R.C. 

Grey,  Zane.  The  rainbow  trail,  a  romance.  N.  Y.  Harper,  cl 9 1 5.  5v.  589p.  $18.25. 

P.P.S. 

Halliburton,  Richard.  The  royal  road  to  romance.  N.  Y.  Bobbs-Merrill,  cl925.  6v. 

528p.  $15.85.  A.P.H. 

Hamilton,  Clarence  Grant.  Outline  of  music  history.  N.  Y.  Ditson,  cl924.  6v.  738p. 
$25.85.  A.P.H. 

Harker,  Allen  L.  The  bridge  across.  N.  Y.  Scribner,  cl921.  3v.  363p.  $14.50. 

C.P.H. 

Havergal,  Frances  Ridley.  Kept  for  the  Master’s  use.  Revell.  2v.  179p.  $5.40.  P.P.S. 

Hudson,  William  Henry.  Green  mansions.  N.  Y.  Knopf,  cl926.  4v.  509p.  $17.80. 

A.P.H. 

James,  William.  Talks  to  students  on  some  of  life’s  ideals.  (Reprinted  from  Talks 
to  teachers  in  psychology.)  N.  Y.  Holt,  cl899.  123p.  $2.30.  H.P.S. 

Johnston,  Mrs.  Annie  Fellows.  The  little  colonel  in  Arizona.  Boston.  L.  C.  Page, 
cl904.  3v.  299p.  $11.95.  C.P.H. 

King,  Basil.  The  happy  isles.  N.  Y.  Harper,  cl923.  llv.  650p.  $15.30.  H.M.P. 

Leeuw,  J.  J.  van  der.  Gods  in  exile.  Wheaton,  Ill.  American  Theosophical  Society, 
cl926.  67p.  $2.00.  T.B.A. 

McAfee,  Cleland  Boyd.  The  greatest  English  classic;  a  study  of  the  King  James 
version  of  the  Bible  and  its  influence  on  life  and  literature.  N.  Y.  Harper, 
cl912.  2v.  379p.  $7.50.  U.B.P. 

McClure,  Marjorie  Barkley.  High  fires.  Boston.  Little,  cl924,  7v.  480p.  $14.40. 

A.P.H. 

5i:McConkey,  James  H.  God’s  jewel  case.  Pittsburgh.  32p.  A.P.H. 

MacGrath,  Harold.  The  sporting  spinster.  N.  Y.  Harold  MacGrath,  cl925.  46p. 

$1.80.  C.P.H. 

MacHard,  William  Briggs  and  Edwin  Balmer.  Blind  man’s  eyes.  N.  Y.  Burt,  cl916. 
6v.  622p.  $18.65.  A.P.H. 
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Magic  story,  by  Frederic  Van  Rensselaer  Dey,  and  Have  you  an  educated  heart,  by 
Gelett  Burgess.  84p.  $2.50.  A.P.H. 

Milne,  Alan  Alexander.  Winnie-the-Pooh.  N.  Y.  Dutton,  cl926.  2v.  134p.  $3.30. 

H.P.S. 

Old  Peter  takes  an  afternoon  off,  by  O.  F.  Lewis;  Gold  mounted  guns,  by  F.  R. 

Buckley;  and  Towers  of  fame,  by  Elizabeth  Folsom.  82p.  $2.45.  A.P.H. 

Poole,  Ernest.  The  hunter’s  moon.  N.  Y.  Macmillan,  cl925.  207p.  $3.25.  U.B.P. 

Price,  Margaret  Evans.  A  child’s  book  of  myths.  N.  Y.  Rand,  McNally,  cl924. 
134p.  $4.70.  A.P.H. 

Putnam,  David  Binney.  David  goes  voyaging.  N.  Y.  Putnam,  cl925.  82p.  $1.70. 

H.P.S. 

Rice,  William  Gorham.  Carillon  music  and  singing  towers  of  the  Old  World  and  the 
New.  N.  Y.  Dodd,  cl925.  3v.  379p.  $7.60.  A.P.H. 

Robson,  Ethel  Hedley.  Atlantic  classics,  dramatic  episodes  in  Congress  and  Parlia¬ 
ment,  a  parliamentary  reader.  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  cl923.  4v.  461p. 

$13.85.  A.P.H. 

Rogers,  Julia  Ellen.  Trees.  N.  Y.  Doubleday,  cl917.  180p.  Free  to  schools  and 

libraries.  T.B.A. 

Sandburg,  Carl.  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  prairie  years.  Harcourt,  cl926.  lOv.  1031p. 
$30.95.  A.P.H. 

Seri,  Emmaj  Work-a-day  doings  on  the  farm.  N.  Y.  Silver,  cl916.  59p.  $.80.  Full 
spelling.  H.M.P. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis.  The  story  of  the  bandbox.  N.  Y.  Scribner,  cl915.  54p. 
$2.00.  U.B.P. 

Porter,  Mrs.  Gene  (Stratton).  The  keeper  of  the  bees.  N.  Y.  Doubleday,  cl925.  6v. 
815p.  $28.50.  A.P.H. 

The  Wanamaker  primer  on  Abraham  Lincoln.  Phila.  Wanamaker,  cl908.  lOOp. 
$3.00.  Full  spelling.  A.P.H. 

Whiteman,  Edna,  editor.  Playmates  in  print,  verses  and  stories.  N.  Y.  Nelson, 
cl926.  138p.  $4.85.  Full  spelling.  A.P.H. 

Work,  Milton  Cooper.  .Auction  bridge  complete.  Phila.  Winston,  1926.  7v.  882p. 

$26.45.  A.P.H. 

Wren,  Percival  Christopher.  Beau  Geste.  N.  Y.  Stokes,  cl926.  4v.  750p.  $10.00. 
U.B.P. 

Young,  Emily  Hilda.  William.  N.  Y.  Quinn  &  Boden,  cl926.  6v.  569p.  $17.05. 

A.P.H. 


*Write  to  Rev.  McConkey,  1013  Bessemer  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  if  you  wish  to 
order  the  above  titles. 


ADDRESSES  OF  INSURANCE  AGENTS  WANTED 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  making  a  survey  of 
insurance  underwriting  as  a  vocation  for  sightless  men  and  women. 
In  order  to  make  it  definitely  practical  and  serviceable  we  are  trying 
to  reach  as  many  agents  as  possible.  If  you  know  of  any  in  your  com¬ 
munity,  will  you  please  send  the  names  and  addresses  to  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  125  East  46th  Street. 


Sir  Francis  Campbell 


FRANCIS  JOSEPH  CAMPBELL  was  born  in  Winchester,  Tennessee,  1832, 
and  died  at  Upper  Norwood,  London,  England,  1914. 

He  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  five  as  the  result  of  an  accident.  His  parents 
lived  on  a  remote  mountain-farm,  where  poverty  compelled  all  the  family 
to  work  early  and  late, — all  except  the  blind  boy.  His  father  ruled  that 
Joseph  must  be  indulged,  and  brought  up  in  helpless  idleness.  His  mother  was 
wiser  and,  thanks  to  her  influence,  the  restless,  eager  lad  was  allowed  to  take  his 
full  share  of  the  farm  work,  and  join  his  brothers  in  their  mountain-climbing, 
hunting  and  fishing  expeditions.  He  often  said  he  owed  his  success  in  life  to 
that  mother  who  had  faith  in  her  blind  boy. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind.  In 
the  superintendent,  Mr.  Churchman,  he  found  a  helpful  friend  and  inspiring  teacher. 
When  tested  it  was  decided  he  had  no  musical  ability  and  must  learn  a  trade. 
Undaunted  by  this  decision,  he  hired  a  companion  to  pass  on  all  the  piano  lessons 
he  was  receiving,  and  in  three  months  young  Campbell  proved  his  worth.  This 
incident  was  characteristic  of  the  courage  and  determination  with  which,  during 
a  long  life,  he  met  the  handicap  of  blindness.  By  his  zeal  and  perseverance  he  made 
marked  progress  in  music  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  appointed  music  master 
in  the  Tennessee  School.  He  also  secured  pupils  in  the  city,  but  soon  discovered 
something  more  than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  piano  was  necessary  for  a 
teacher.  Fortunately  he  was  able  to  obtain  the  needed  instruction,  and  maintained 
himself  by  teaching  while  attending  classes  at  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

In  1856  he  went  North  to  study  at  Harvard  College,  but  the  immediate  loss 
of  his  hard  earned  savings  compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  plan.  He  spent  several 
months  at  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School,  where  he  met  Miss  Frances  Bond, 
whom  he  married. 

They  returned  to  Winchester  during  the  heated  Presidential  campaign  that  elected 
Buchanan.  The  Vigilance  Committees  were  busy  spying  out  all  those  suspected 
of  abolitionist  sentiments.  From  boyhood  the  indignities  and  cruelties  to  which  the 
slaves  were  subjected  had  excited  his  pity,  a  fact  known  to  his  neighbors,  and 
he  became  a  “suspect.”  The  slave-holders  had  a  short  way  of  ridding  the  town 
of  abolitionists ;  they  cut  off  his  pupils  and  threatened  lynching.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours  he  left  Winchester  and  did  not  return  for  twenty  years. 

After  two  years  at  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  he  was  engaged  as 
Musical  Director  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  Boston.  He  re-organized  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  gave  it  a  new  impetus.  He  enlarged  the  course  of  study  and  added 
regular  instructions  in  pianoforte  tuning.  The  results  were  noticeable  in  the  in¬ 
creased  practical  success  of  the  graduates.  Remembering  his  own  experience, 
special  attention  was  given  to  the  art  of  teaching,  and,  as  no  Braille  music  was 
available,  those  pupils  intending  to  follow  music  as  a  profession  were  required  to 
study  carefully  and  memorize  the  instruction  book  in  common  use.  Mr.  Campbell 
urged  Dr.  Howe  to  introduce  the  Braille  system,  but  the  doctor  pronounced  it 
“Choctaw.”  The  following  are  quotations  from  Dr.  Howe’s  report. 


(1864)  “It  is  owing  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Campbell’s  skill  and  to  his  zeal  such 
satisfactory  progress  has  been  made.  (1868)  More  of  the  graduates  are 
earning  a  livelihood  by  teaching  music,  by  playing  the  organ  and  by  piano¬ 
forte  tuning.  Being  blind  himself,  Mr.  Campbell  knows  by  personal  ex¬ 
perience  the  real  wants  and  capacities  of  the  blind.  His  earnest,  hopeful, 
courageous  spirit  pervades  every  part  of  the  establishment.  (1872)  Our 
system  of  physical  training  was  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection; 
he  believed  in  it,  and  lived  bravely  up  to  his  belief.  He  became  my  principal 
assistant  and  I  relied  on  his  zeal  and  counsel.” 


Eleven  years  of  strenuous  work  caused  a  nervous  breakdown  and  in  1869  Mr. 
Campbell  sailed  to  Germany  with  his  invalid  wife  and  son.  Change  of  scene  and 
activities  meant  a  holiday  to  him  and  he  entered  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic.  His 
object  was  to  study  methods  of  teaching  and  he  was  allowed  to  visit  all  the  classes. 
After  six  months  he  removed  to  Berlin,  where  he  studied  with  Tausig  and  Kullak. 
A  project  very  dear  to  his  heart  was  the  establishment,  in  some  university  town 
of  the  United  States,  of  a  college  for  the  higher  and  musical  education  of  the 
blind.  Before  he  left  Boston  he  drew  up  a  plan  for  its  establishment  and  did  not 
abandon  hope  of  its  realization  for  twenty  years. 

But  the  Providence  in  whose  guiding  hand  he  always  trusted,  brought  about  that 
fateful  visit  to  “a  blind  tea  meeting”  in  London  (1871)  which  led  to  forty  years’ 
work  in  England.  Through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage  a  new  interest  had 
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been  awakened  in  the  education  of  the  blind  in  that  country.  As  the  existing 
institutions  were  unwilling  to  adopt  new  methods,  Dr.  Armitage  suggested  the 
establishment  of  a  new  school,  toward  the  initial  expense  and  maintenance  of 
which  he  and  his  family  contributed  liberally.  Until  1893  the  education  of  the  blind 
was  on  a  charity  basis  with  no  aid  from  the  Government  . 

The  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  was  opened  at 
Upper  Norwood,  March,  1872.  Its  aim  was  to  raise  the  status  of  the  blind  by 
giving  them  an  education  equal  to  the  sighted  with  whom  they  would  have  to 
compete  in  the  open  market.  His  experience  convinced  him  this  could  be  effected 
only  by  increasing  their  intelligence,  bodily  activity  and  dexterity,  by  a  thorough 
training  in  the  vocation  to  be  followed,  by  inculcating  business  habits,  by  arousing 
their  self-respect  and  by  creating  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  self-maintenance. 
Realizing  that  the  home  surroundings  did  not  develop  activity,  self-reliance  and 
courage,  ample  provision  was  made  for  physical  training.  The  college  had  large 
playgrounds,  a  cycle-track,  gymnasium,  skating-rink  and  swimming-pool.  There  was 
a  constant  endeavor  to  add  a  recreative  element.  Sir  Francis’  motto  was  “come,” 
not  “go,”  and  he  joined  in  the  games  and  sports.  His  love  of  exercise  led  him 
to  spend  his  holidays  in  Switzerland,  where  he  climbed  many  peaks  including  Mt. 
Blanc. 

The  success  that  resulted  from  the  training  at  the  college,  “largely  attributable 
to  his  personal  interest  in  the  individual  student,”  soon  influenced  the  methods  used 
in  other  institutions  for  the  blind.  The  placing  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  of 
many  graduates  as  teachers,  acted  as  leaven.  There  is  an  important  point  of  his 
work  that  has  not  been  mentioned.  He  not  only  prepared  the  pupils  thoroughly,  but 
he  personally  sought  for  positions,  and  brought  all  possible  influence  to  bear  in 
securing  them  for  the  graduates. 

As  an  educator  he  was  progressive,  he  abhorred  ruts  and  “he  seized  upon  new 
educational  ideas  with  American  avidity  and  tested  them  with  British  prudence.” 
He  expected  from  his  pupils  his  own  faithful  performance  of  every  duty.  If  at 
times  this  seemed  irksome,  they  appreciated  “the  never  failing  kindness  that  fostered 
and  furthered  their  worthiest  efforts.”  In  all  departments  he  was  ably  seconded 
by  a  loyal  staff. 

He  tried  various  experiments  with  dotted  type  and  had  slates  made  with  the 
Braille  depth  and  New  York  interval,  an  arrangement  that  gave  great  facilities 
for  the  musical  notation.  He  devised  an  alphabet,  but  wisely  refrained  from  adding 
to  the  confusion  already  existing. 

He  took  part  in  all  branches  of  work  for  the  blind.  He  was  on  the  Committee 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society, 
Metropolitan  Union,  College  of  Teachers  and  various  Conferences.  He  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Glasgow  University  (1881),  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  (1884),  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  (1884),  an 
Officer  d’Academie  by  the  French  Government  (1901)  and  was  knighted  by  King 
Edward  VII  (1909). 

From  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  letters  were  received  on,  the  occasion  of  his 
knighthood  and  after  his  death,  from  co-workers,  educators,  musicians,  friends, 
ex-pupils  and  former  teachers,  expressing  the  esteem  and  affection  in  which  he 
was  held. 

(The  concluding  quotations  are  from  letters  from  two  pupils  and  from  co-workers)  : 

“The  kindly  interest  Sir  Francis  took  in  my  personal  case  will  always 
be  a  living  memory  and  I  am  only  one  of  hundreds  to  whom  he  was  such 
a  help  in  assisting  to  get  work.” 

“I  would  like  to  express  the  gratitude  I  have  felt  all  these  years  for 
the  tolerant,  patient,  encouraging  attitude  he  bore  towards  me,  a  poor, 
untalented,  struggling  pupil.  He  seemed  to  understand  me  and  call  out 
the  best  that  was  in  me.” 

“By  the  death  of  Sir  Francis  Campbell  the  cause  of  the  blind  has  lost 
one  of  its  greatest  pioneers  and  leaders  in  education  and  uplift.” 

“By  his  force  of  character,  coupled  with  his  optimism,  indomitable  per¬ 
severance  and  untiring  energy  his  life  has  been  an  inspiration  to  the  blind 
of  all  nationalities.” 

Sophia  E.  Campbell 


Editor’s  Note :  In  1875  Sir  Francis  Campbell  married  Sophia  E.  Faulkner. 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Nation-Wide  Service 


Organization  in  Time  of  Disaster 

Miss  Anne  Connelly,  who  went  to 
Vermont  just  before  the  flood  dis¬ 
aster,  following  legislation  promoted 
by  the  Foundation,  has  written  the 
following  account  of  her  exper¬ 
iences  : 

“In  1912  as  the  result  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  lecture  delivered  in  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vermont,  by  Miss  Winifred 
Holt,  now  Mrs.  Mather,  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Association  was  organized.  I 
was  privileged  to  be  its  first  home- 
teacher  and  classes  were  conducted 
in  Burlington  and  St.  Albans,  where 
the  lives  of  many  blind  were  re¬ 
adjusted.  The  Association  had  only 
enough  money  to  pay  me  a  salary 
of  $50  a  month  and  a  small  allow¬ 
ance  for  travelling  expenses  for  a 
period  of  three  months.  Through 
demonstrations  of  the  work,  talks  to 
clubs  and  Associations,  I  managed 
to  raise  enough  money  to  carry  the 
work  along  for  two  years.  When  I 
left  the  state  to  accept  a  position 
with  the  New  York  State  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  there  was  still 
enough  money  to  carry  on  the  work 
for  some  time.  The  committee  went 
on  bravely  until  1917,  when  the 
World  War  forced  the  work  for  the 
Blind  into  the  background. 

Through  the  interest  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  a  bill 
was  passed  at  the  last  legislative 
session  of  Vermont  of  1925,  placing 
the  work  for  the  Blind  under  the 
Welfare  Department  of  that  state. 
In  September,  1927,  I  returned  to 
Vermont,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Hayes,  and  succeeded  in 


getting  a  meeting  of  the  few  mem¬ 
bers  left  of  the  old  Vermont  Asso¬ 
ciation.  I  found  that  this  organiza¬ 
tion,  although  dormant  for  ten 
years,  had  preserved  every  record  of 
work  done  in  the  interest  of  the 
blind,  and  that  there  was  $675  in  the 
treasury,  the  balance  of  the  money 
raised  in  1914. 

From  September  until  November 
3,  I  have  been  busy  making  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  State  and  located  310 
blind  persons.  I  had  also  been  en¬ 
deavoring  to  arouse  interest  through 
civic  cubs  and  other  organizations. 
I  had  just  formed  my  new  commit¬ 
tee,  and  we  were  ready  to  meet  and 
raise  a  budget  to  carry  on  the  work 
in  this  state,  for  the  coming  year, 
when  the  flood  came.  It  was  a  very 
discouraging  moment  and  the  first 
day  that  it  started  to  rain,  I  felt  a 
sense  of  disaster. 

In  desperation  I  sent  an  S.  O.  S. 
call  to  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  it  was  answered  im¬ 
mediately  by  the  presence  of  Miss 
Lotta  S.  Rand.  She  gave  me  the 
courage  and  inspiration  I  needed. 
We  worked  alone  because  every¬ 
body  in  Vermont  was  busy  with 
Red  Cross  activities.  It  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  members  of 
the  organization  that  work  would 
have  to  be  suspended.  I  felt  sure 
that  were  the  work  in  Vermont  to 
be  suspended  again  it  would  be  sure 
death  to  the  cause  of  the  blind.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Association,  it  was 
finally  voted  that  it  would  go  on 
until  January  1,  as  it  had  agreed  and 
unlimited  authority  was  given  to 
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me  to  raise  funds  inside  or  outside 
of  the  state.  As  the  result  of  about 
thirty  letters  to  personal  friends,  an 
appeal  placed  in  the  New  York 
Times,  in  addition  to  contributions 
from  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  I  have  thus  far  raised 
$1723.50.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  organization  is  now  formed 
with  a  new  board  of  Directors.  The 
blind  are  happy  in  the  thought  that 
an  organization  has  been  really  or¬ 
ganized  for  their  welfare  despite 
flood  conditions.  Ten  pupils  have 
been  given  instructions,  two  place¬ 
ments  have  been  made  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  good-will  of  optimism  raised  for 
the  Blind  of  the  Green  Mountain 
State  ” 

O  tGrLVt  A  / - ■» 

Anne  Connelly. 


Memorial  Embossing  Fund 

The  Memorial  Embossing  Fund 
of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  which  has  been  steadily 
increasing  since  1925  gives  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  individuals  or  organ¬ 
izations  to  present  a  book  in  Braille 
for  the  use  of  blind  readers  of  the 
entire  country,  either  as  a  direct 
gift  or  a  memorial. 

The  initial  cost  of  a  Braille  book 
includes  the  making  of  the  plates 
and  printing  and  binding  of  four¬ 
teen  copies,  distributed  among  the 
prominent  public  libraries  with  de¬ 
partments  for  the  blind  as  well  as 
one  copy  to  the  donor.  Each  book 
has  an  engraved  sheet  inserted  giv¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  donor — and  if 
a  memorial,  the  name  of  the  person 
in  whose  memory  it  is  given.  The 
plates  will  remain  in  the  possession 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  Additional  copies  may  be 


printed  upon  receipt  of  order  from 
the  libraries. 

The  Government  permits  these 
books  to  go  through  the  mail  free 
of  postage,  making  it  easy  for  the 
blind  to  secure  any  book  which  has 
been  put  into  Braille. 

The  Lions  Clubs  that  have  fi¬ 
nanced  the  making  of  new  Braille 
books  are : 

New  York:  Mt.  Vernon,  The  Girls — 
Ferber;  New  Rochelle,  When  You  Write 
a  Letter— Clark;  South  Shore,  Staten 
Island,  The  Little  Book  of  Modern  Verse 
— Rittenhouse;  Tuckahoe,  The  Rajah’s 
Diamonds — Stevenson;  White  Plains,  A 
Man  of  Property — Galsworthy;  Yonkers, 
Awakening,  To  Let — Galsworthy;  The 
Bronx,  N.  Y.  C.,  The  Thundering  Herd 
— Zane  Grey. 

Long  Island:  Hempstead  and  Garden 
City,  In  Chancery — Galsworthy;  Hollis, 
The  Ebb-Tide — Stevenson;  Port  Wash¬ 
ington,  Lady  into  Fox — Garnett;  Wood- 
haven,  A  Venetian  June — Fuller. 

Connecticut:  Greenwich,  My  Story 

That  I  Like  Best — (various  authors). 

New  Jersey:  Montclair,  The  Hunter’s 
Moon — Poole;  Passaic,  Johnny  Blossom 
— Zwilgmeyer. 

Washington,  D.  C.:  The  Song  of  the 
Stone  Wall,  My  Key  of  Life  (Optimism), 
The  World  I  Live  In,  Out  of  the  Dark — 
Helen  Keller. 

Juniors  of  the  N.  J.  State  Federation  of 
Women’s  Club’s:  The  Promises  of  Doro¬ 
thea — Margaret  Deland. 

Junior  Women’s  Club  of  Paterson,  N.  J.: 

O  Pioneers! — Willa  S.  Cather. 

The  Memorial  Embossing  Fund 
Library  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  includes  30  vol¬ 
umes. 

Mississippi 

A  bill  creating  a  Commission  for 
the  Blind  has  been  drafted  by  the 
Foundation  and  introduced  into  the 
Legislature  by  a  state  representa¬ 
tive.  Mississippi  is  one  of  the  states 
not  having  organized  state  work  for 
the  adult  blind. 
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Scranton’s  Week  for  the  Blind 

The  week  opened  by  presenting 
the  Helen  Keller  picture  “Deliver¬ 
ance”  in  the  Capitol  Theatre  to  over 
8,000  school  children,  and  a  brief 
talk  on  the  Education  of  Blind 
Children  followed.  On  Sunday 
afternoon,  Mr.  C.  Walter  Wallace 
of  Philadelphia  gave  an  organ  re¬ 
cital  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Mr.  Wallace  is  totally  without  sight 
and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind,  Philadelphia.  On  Sun¬ 
day  evening  at  the  Immanuel 
Baptist  Church  a  special  service  was 
held  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 
Miss  Mabel  Lieder,  (blind)  color¬ 
atura  soprano,  was  the  special  solo¬ 
ist.  The  following  is  a  press  com¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Wallace  and  Miss 
Lieder : 

“During  Scranton  Educational 
Week  just  past,  Scranton  has  had 
the  best  opportunity  ever  afforded 
it  to  learn  about  those  inspiring 
persons  who  live  and  carry  on  their 
work,  careers,  ambitions  and  their 
education  in  spite  of  handicaps. 

And  during  this  week,  so  full  of 
valuable  education  for  citizens  with¬ 
out  the  problem  of  blindness,  two 
musicians  were  brought  to  the  city, 
who  not  only  taught  a  lasting  les¬ 
son  to  all  who  heard  them,  but 
who  contributed  a  great  gift  of 
music  to  large  audiences. 

“Miss  Lieder  has  a  gift  that  is 
priceless.  It  is  a  voice  that  one 
remembers  for  its  exquisite  clarity, 
all  through  a  remarkable  range ; 
and  besides  clarity,  a  purity  of  in¬ 
tonation  that  is  a  joy  to  hear; 
clear  enunciation  and  a  certain 
warmth  of  tone.  Such  a  gift  is 
worth  all  the  patience,  persever¬ 
ance  and  ambition  that  Miss  Lieder 
has  given  it.” 


On  Monday,  January  16th,  the 
demonstrations,  exhibits,  sales  and 
lectures  were  given  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  Catholic  group.  The 
remainder  of  the  week  was  under 
the  auspices  of  other  church  denom¬ 
inations.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
information  regarding  the  education 
of  the  blind  people  and  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  reached  the  ears 
of  from  five  to  eight  thousand 
people.  Unusual  cooperation  and 
enthusiasm  were  generated  from 
every  committee.  The  following  is 
a  letter  from  the  local  association 
for  the  blind  which  indicates  the 
value  it  places  on  this  Educational 
Week : 

For  a  long  time  the  work  for  the  blind 
in  Lackawanna  County  has  been  very 
much  in  need  of  a  proper  presentation 
to  the  seeing  public.  It  has  been  felt 
that  if  the  cause  we  represent  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  citizens  of  the  community 
in  a  dignified  way,  that  their  support 
would  be  generous  and  whole-hearted. 

A  knowledge  of  the  work  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  aims  of  the  Association 
for  the  Blind,  alone  can  attract  friends, 
and  without  friends,  all  efforts  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  cause  are  in  vain. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind  feel  that  the 
American  Foundation  has  made  possible 
this  proper  presentation  of  the  work. 
The  able  and  practical  organization  built 
up  by  your  representative  seems  an 
ideal  one  for  such  an  undertaking. 
People  of  energy  and  influence  are 
brought  to  see  just  what  the  problems 
of  the  work  for  the  blind  are  and  how 
they  can  best  assist.  Surely  such  an 
understanding  and  knowledge  can  but 
operate  to  advance  the  work  and  sug¬ 
gest  new  opportunities  of  service  to 
those  that  take  an  active  part  in  such  an 
Educational  Campaign. 

The  active  service  rendered  us  is  deep¬ 
ly  appreciated  and  it  is  hoped  that  in 
the  future  the  Foundation  will  again 
be  able  so  to  assist  us. 

Sincerely, 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
(Signed)  L.  A.  Watres,  President. 
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Patenting  Inventions  for  the 
Blind 

Occasionally  friends  of  the  blind, 
with  an  inventive  turn,  work  out 
devices  and  appliances  of  special 
service  to  persons  without  sight. 
They  do  not  care  to  realize  a  profit 
upon  such  inventions,  nor  do  they 
wish  to  have  any  commercial  con¬ 
cern  exploit  such  appliances  for 
their  own  profit  at  the  expense  of 
those  without  sight.  Such  inventors 
have  some  reluctance  about  taking 
out  a  patent  on  these  inventions  for 
fear  they  may  subject  themselves  to 
the  charge  that  they,  or  their  heirs, 
may  be  placed  in  a  position  to  reap 
a  financial  reward  from  the  inven¬ 
tion. 

The  following  letter  from  a  well 
known  New  York  patent  attorney, 
addressed  to  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  explains  how  in¬ 
ventions  of  this  kind  may  be  dedicated 
to  the  public,  thus  obtaining  the  end 
desired  by  the  inventor: 

‘Every  application  should  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  statement  of  the 
head  of  the  department  or  the  head 
of  the  bureau  in  which  the  inventor, 
if  he  be  an  officer  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  is  employed,  or  in  which  the 
officer  to  whom  the  application  is  as¬ 
signed  is  employed,  that  such  inven¬ 
tor  or  assignee  is  an  officer  of  the 
Government,  and  that  the  invention 
is  used  or  to  be  used  in  the  public 
service.  The  dedication  in  the 
words  of  the  statute  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  specification,  and  if 
the  inventor  is  not  an  officer  of  the 
Government  there  should  be  placed 
on  record  in  the  application  a  like 
dedication  from  the  officer  to  whom 
the  patent  is  to  be  issued. 

‘If  from  the  papers  as  filed  it 
appears  that  the  inventor  or  the 
assignee  is  an  officer  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  dedication  is  in  the 


specification,  a  serial  number  and 
filing  date  will  be  given,  and  the 
Examiner  in  the  first  action  will 
require  the  other  formalities,  if 
any  be  missing,  to  be  complied  with. 

‘The  final  grant  of  the  patent 
shall  include  a  statement  to  the 
effect,  “Provided,  however,  that  the 
said  invention  may  be  used  by  the 
Government,  or  any  of  its  officers 
or  employes  in  prosecution  of  work 
for  the  Government,  or  by  any 
other  person  in  the  United  States, 
without  the  payment  of  any  royalty 
thereon.” 

‘When  the  patent  is  issued  the 
publication  in  the  Official  Gazette 
shall  include  the  statement :  “Granted 
under  the  act  of  March  3,  1883; 
22  stat.  L.  625.”’ 

“It  should  not  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  find  an  officer  of  the 
Government  who  will  be  glad  to 
have  the  invention  assigned  to  him 
and  who  will,  in  turn,  dedicate  the 
invention  to  the  public  in  accordance 
with  the  above  order.  In  that 
connection,  I  have  in  mind  the 
Surgeon-General,  or  possibly  some 
Army  or  Navy  Officer  stationed 
in  or  near  New  York  City. 

“I  trust  that  this  information  will 
be  helpful  to  you  and  to  other  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  kind  with  which 
you  are  connected.  It  seems  to  me 
that  taking  out  patents  in  this  way 
would  solve  the  problem  you  stated 
to  me;  it  would  give  recognition  to 
the  real  inventor  without  making 
him  subject  to  the  possible  charge 
of  taking  out  the  patent  for  mer¬ 
cenary  reasons.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  prevent  the  patenting  of 
the  same  invention  by  other  parties 
who  might  utilize  their  patent  in  a 
commercial  way  to  the  detriment 
of  your  organization  and  other  sim¬ 
ilar  organizations. 

“Another  way  to  accomplish  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  result  would  be  to 
cause  the  invention  to  be  described 
in  detail  in  some  printed  publica¬ 
tion  with  which  should  appear  the 
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statement — ‘All  rights  of  Mr.  so 
and  so  in  this  invention  are  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  public/  or  some  equiv¬ 
alent  statement  of  some  sort. 

“With  respect  to  copyright  mat¬ 
ters,  the  publication  of  any  work 
without  copyright  notice  comprises 
an  automatic  dedication  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  However,  so  that  the  dedication 
may  clearly  appear  I  would  suggest 
that  the  statement,  ‘Copyright 
waived  by  author’  appear  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  such  works.” 

“The  statute  concerning  obtain¬ 
ing  patents  dedicated  to  the  public 
without  payment  of  the  official  fees 
is  the  Act  of  March  3,  1883,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

‘The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
are  authorized  to  grant  any  officer 
of  the  Government,  except  officers 
and  employes  of  the  Patent  Office, 
a  patent  for  any  invention  of  the 
classes  mentioned  in  section  forty- 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  when  such  in¬ 
vention  is  used  or  to  be  used  in 
the  public  service,  without  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  any  fee;  PROVIDED, 
That  the  applicant  in  his  applica¬ 
tion  shall  state  that  the  invention 
described  therein,  if  patented,  may 
be  used  by  the  Government,  or  any 
of  its  officers,  or  employes  in 
prosecution  of  work  for  the 
Government,  or  by  any  person  in 
the  United  States,  without  the  pay¬ 
ment  to  him  of  any  royalty  thereon, 
which  stipulation  shall  be  included 
in  the  patent/ 

“You  will  note  that  the  privileges 
given  are  specifically  limited  to  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Government  and  would 
therefore  not  apply  to  the  usual 
type  of  invention  you  have  in  mind. 

“Of  course,  anyone  can  take  out 
a  patent  and  dedicate  it  to  the 
public  and  this  is  occasionally  done 
in  the  case  of  medical  inventions 
and  inventions  pertaining  to  safety 
devices  for  use  in  factories,  etc. 

“The  official  fees  comprise  a 
$20.00  filing  fee  and  a  $20.00  final 
fee,  assuming  that  the  number  of 
claims  in  the  case  when  filed  and 
in  the  patent  as  issued  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  twenty. 


“However,  I  imagine  your  organ¬ 
ization,  as  other  organizations  of 
the  same  type,  has  plenty  of  places 
where  it  can  use  $40.00  to  advan¬ 
tage.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there 
is  a  way  to  take  advantage  of  this 
statute  even  though  the  inventor  is 
not  an  official  of  the  Government. 

I  find  that  this  is  covered  by  an 
order  issued  by  the  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Patents,  November  18, 
1924,  Order  No.  2887,  which  reads 
as  follows : 

‘Under  the  act  of  March  3,  1883, 
a  patent  can  be  issued  without  fee 
only  to  an  officer  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  for  an  invention  used,  or  to 
be  used,  in  the  public  service,  and 
where  there  is  embodied  in  the  speci¬ 
fication  a  statement  that  “the  inven¬ 
tion  described  may  be  used  by  the 
Government  or  any  of  its  officers 
or  employes  in  prosecution  of  work 
for  the  Government  or  by  any  other 
persons  in  the  United  States  with¬ 
out  the  payment  to  me  (or  us)  of 
any  royalty  thereon.” 

‘The  inventor  need  not  be  an 
officer  of  the  Government,  but  an 
application  may  be  filed  under  this 
act  by  one  who  is  not  an  officer  if 
it  is  accompanied  by  an  assignment 
of  the  entire  interest  to  an  officer 
of  the  Government,  with  a  request 
that  the  patent  issue  to  him,  and 
the  other  conditions  of  the  act  are 
complied  with.  An  assignment  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or 
to  an  officer  of  the  Government  as 
trustee  for  anyone  except  the  people 
of  the  United  States  or  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  will  not 
comply  with  the  act. 

R.  B.  I. 


Compulsory  Employment 

The  German  law  on  the  compulsory 
employment  of  the  handicapped  has 
been  translated  into  English  and  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  translation  may  be  obtained 
free  of  charge  from  The  Bureau  of 
Information  and  State  Development, 
American  Foundation  for  the  'Blind, 
125  East  46th  Street,  New  York. 


Can  a  Blind  Man  Function  Successfully 

as  an  Executive? 

By  Arthur  L.  Lyle 
Certified  Public  Accountant 


MANY  people  get  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  blindness  is  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  all  useful  occupation.  A 
real  acquaintance  with  those  among 
us  who  are  so  handicapped,  and  they 
are  many,  will  quickly  convince  one 
to  the  contrary  and  prove  conclu¬ 
sively  that  not  even  a  blind  man 
need  beg  for  a  living. 

We  find  them  making  good  in 
manufacturing  industries  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  disposing  of  their  products. 
We  find  them  conducting  news 
stands,  and  lunch  counters,  tuning 
pianos  and  engaging  in  many  other 
lines  of  useful  employment.  Many 
are  well  educated  and  are  taking 
their  place  as  statesmen,  musicians 
and  teachers.  Why  then  should  they 
not  make  good  executives? 

In  the  capacity  of  auditor  in  one 
of  the  largest  firms  in  the  United 
States,  having  offices  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  D.  C.,  St. 
Louis  and  other  cities,  I  have  had 
unusual  opportunities  for  the  past 
five  years  to  observe  the  functioning 
officer  of  one  of  the  leading  organ¬ 
izations  for  the  blind  in  America. 

The  duties  of  such  an  executive 
are  four-fold.  If  he  would  have  his 
work  marked  with  the  stamp  of  suc¬ 
cess  he  must  demonstrate  to  four 
distinct  groups  of  people  that  he  is 
the  man  for  the  job. 

First  to  be  considered  are  those 
to  whom  he  owes  his  position  and 
to  whom  he  is  directly  responsible, 
the  official  board  of  the  institution. 


Second,  those  to  whom  he  looks 
for  individual  and  financial  aid,  the 
public. 

Third,  those  for  whose  benefit 
the  organization  is  maintained,  the 
blind  and  those  threatened  with 
blindness. 

Fourth,  those  upon  whom  he  de¬ 
pends  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  organization,  his  own  executive 
staff. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  all 
four  of  these  groups  calls  for  the 
undivided  time  and  interest  of  a 
man  of  no  mean  ability.  Any  per¬ 
son  in  such  a  position,  whether 
blind  or  seeing,  might  well  be  proud 
to  have  it  said  of  him  that  he  had 
carried  on  successfully. 

Given  then  a  man  of  sufficient 
training  and  ability  to  perform  sat¬ 
isfactorily  the  duties  incident  to 
these  four  groups,  would  the  lack 
of  eyesight  be  an  insurmountable 
handicap  ? 

Unquestionably  he  could  serve 
the  first  three  groups  satisfactorily 
if  he  could  master  the  last.  The 
appeal  of  his  own  struggle  and  rise 
above  his  misfortune  would  out¬ 
weigh  all  his  disadvantages  in  the 
eyes  of  the  directors,  the  public  and 
his  companions  in  misfortune. 

The  real  question  is  then,  could 
a  blind  man  maintain  and  control  a 
leading  organization  for  the  blind 
such  as  here  referred  to,  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  efficiency  and  economy 
sufficient  to  justify  his  employment 
in  preference  to  a  seeing  person? 
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Five  fundamental  features  charac¬ 
terize  a  successfully  managed  or¬ 
ganization  : 

1.  A  comprehensive  plan. 

2.  A  capable  and  harmonious 
staff. 

3.  A  clear-cut  delegation  of  au¬ 
thority. 

4.  A  carefully  arranged  and 
consistently  followed  routine. 

5.  An  effective  check-up. 

Let  us  consider  each  feature  in 
turn  and  determine  whether  any  of 
them  present  problems  impossible 
for  a  blind  man. 

Comprehensive  Plan — The  execu¬ 
tive  must  be  capable  of  visualizing 
not  only  present  conditions  and 
needs,  but  the  probable  require¬ 
ments  of  the  future.  He  must  be 
able  to  see  how  the  manifold  func¬ 
tions  of  his  organization  are  to  be 
carried  on  to  the  ultimate  benefit 
of  the  blind. 

The  blind  man  may  be  slower  to 
visualize  situations ;  it  seems  in¬ 
evitable  that  he  should.  So  much 
seems  to  depend  upon  actually  see¬ 
ing  things.  Yet  the  very  fact  of  his 
blindness  cuts  off  other  distracting 
influences  and  leaves  him  with 
more  time  and  opportunity  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  actual  problems  of 
his  organization.  He  would  there¬ 
fore  arrive  at  his  decision  after 
more  careful  deliberation  and  might 
in  the  end  produce  better  working 
schemes  than  the  seeing  person.  It 
does  not  appear  that  blindness 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  success 
from  this  standpoint. 

Capable  and  Harmonious  Staff — 
This  is  essential  to  any  successful 

r 

executive  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  blind  man  should  be  es¬ 


pecially  handicapped  in  finding  and 
maintaining  such  a  corps  of  assis¬ 
tants.  There  is  a  saying  that  no  one 
would  take  advantage  of  a  blind 
man.  While  this  is  not  strictly 
true,  I  believe  that  men  and  women 
placed  in  positions  demanding  loy¬ 
alty  to  a  blind  executive  whom  they 
respect  will  invariably  give  of  their 
services  in  good  measure. 

Delegation  of  Authority — True  it 
is  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  blind 
executive’s  authority  must  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  others.  Yet  every  execu¬ 
tive  must  delegate  part  of  his 
powers  and  the  problem  of  the  blind 
man  differs  only  in  degree,  for  after 
all  must  not  every  executive  depend 
upon  the  integrity  of  his  staff? 

Carefully  Arranged  Routine — 
Here  again  the  blind  executive  may 
be  handicapped  at  the  outset;  but 
by  careful  study  and  frequent 
regular  conferences  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  staff  he  can  keep  his 
executive  machinery  as  well  oiled 
and  as  smoothly  running  as  anyone. 

Effective  Check-Up — This  fea¬ 
ture,  considered  so  essential  by  the 
modern  business  man,  presents  per¬ 
haps  the  most  difficult  problem  to 
the  blind  executive.  He  must  see 
that  every  one  is  on  the  job  attend¬ 
ing  strictly  to  his  duties  at  all 
times.  He  must  see  not  only  that 
the  work  is  done  but  that  it  is  done 
right.  He  must  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  morale  and  a  strict 
accountability  at  all  times. 

Here,  if  anywhere,  might  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  insurmountable  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  path  of  the  blind  execu¬ 
tive.  Yet  by  means  of  regular  re¬ 
ports  both  oral  and  written,  by 
carefully  devised  schemes  of  inter- 
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nal  check,  by  clear-cut  assignment 
of  duties  and  requirement  of  strict 
accountability  for  their  perform¬ 
ance,  by  the  exercise  of  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  sound  diplomacy  I  believe 
he  can  overcome  his  handicap  even 
in  this  part  of  his  duties  and  obtain 
satisfactory  results. 

On  the  basis  of  this  brief  analysis 
of  the  essential  functions  of  the  chief 
executive  of  an  organization,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  altogether  possible  for  a 
blind  man  to  fulfill  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  such  a  position  and  to 
render  service  comparable  with  that 
of  the  best  seeing  person  available. 

My  observations  are  supported  in 
fact  by  the  success  of  the  man  in 
question  in  meeting  the  complex 
and  ever  increasing  requirements  of 
his  position,  and  rendering  capable, 
efficient  and  satisfactory  service. 

New  Boarding  House  for 
Blind  Men 

This  latest  addition  to  the  build¬ 
ings  owned  by  The  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind  in  New  York 
City  was  made  possible  by  a  legacy 
and  is  a  four  story  building  at  605 
First  Avenue  adjoining  the  Bourne 
Workshop  for  Blind  Men. 

The  boarding  house  is  designed 
not  only  for  the  use  of  those  shop 
men  who  are  without  homes  or 
family  ties,  but  for  other  blind  men 
employed  elsewhere  who  desire  a 
home  at  moderate  cost  which  in¬ 
cludes  comfortable  rooms  and  good, 
nourishing  food. 

The  boarding  house  is  the  result 
of  the  special  interest  in  the  subject 
of  housing  for  blind  men  of  four  of 
the  Association’s  Directors — Judge 
Henry  W.  Goddard  of  the  United 


States  District  Court,  Mr.  Thomas 
S.  McLane,  Mr.  Smith  F.  Ferguson 
and  Mr.  Nelson  C.  Holland. 

The  house  was  opened  on  Janu¬ 
ary  10th  with  an  interesting  House 
Warming  and  was  attended  by  over 
three  hundred  guests,  blind  and  see¬ 
ing.  The  brief  exercises  were  in 
charge  of  Dr.  John  H.  Finley, 
President  of  the  Association,  and 
the  principal  speaker  was  United 
States  District  Attorney  Charles  H. 
Tuttle.  Mr.  Ferguson,  whose  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  erection  of  the  building, 
presented  the  key  to  the  boarding 
house  which  was  accepted  in  a 
felicitous  speech  by  the  President 
and  turned  over  to  Mr.  Richard 
Steimmig,  Business  Manager  of  the 
Association.  The  opening  prayer 
was  made  by  Dr.  Percy  Silver  of 
the  Church  of  the  Incarnation  and 
the  blessing  was  given  by  the 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Social 
Action  of  Catholic  Charities,  Father 
Edward  R.  Moore.  Rabbi  Jonah 
Wise  also  took  part  in  the  exercises 
and  the  musical  program  was 
rendered  by  William  Fuhrmeister, 
the  blind  baritone  and  the  Light¬ 
house  Serenaders,  the  jazz  orchestra 
which  is  being  heard  with  much 
pleasure  and  frequency  over  some 
of  the  largest  broadcasting  stations. 

Telemovie  for  the  Blind 

The  Catholic  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Bronx,  New  York,  reports  that  the 
motion  picture  program  described  by 
Nils  Granlund,  radio  announcer  over 
station  WPAP,  was  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  blind  children  of  the 
school.  The  Telemovie  opens  a  new 
channel  of  recreation  for  those  who 
cannot  see. 


How  a  Blind  Man  May  Operate  a  Drill  Press 


By  Joseph 

AT  THE  last  convention  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  in  Atlantic  City  the 
question  arose  as  to  whether 
a  blind  man  or  woman  could  suc¬ 
cessfully  operate  a  drill  press  in 
any  factory.  Many  of  our  place¬ 
ment  agents  are  successful  in  se¬ 
curing  openings  on  assembly  jobs 
but  few  seem  to  have  good  fortune 
on  machine  work.  As  I  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  drill  press  experience 
both  as  an  operator  and  a  placement 
go-between,  the  editor  of  the  Out¬ 
look  has  asked  me  to  present  this 
type  of  work  in  detail  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  those  interested  in  plac¬ 
ing  blind  employees  in  such  jobs. 

;  '  f 

Perhaps  a  great  share  of  our 
trouble  exists  in  the  mind  of  the 
placement  agent.  If  any  prob¬ 
lem  is  approached  with  fear,  trem¬ 
bling,  doubt  and  misgiving,  the  re¬ 
sults  are  bound  to  be  negative. 

There  are  several  types  of  ma¬ 
chines  that  can  be  classified  as 
kindred  machines,  and  in  their  op¬ 
eration  vary  only  in  small  details. 
These  are  drill  presses,  tapping, 
reaming,  and  counter-sinking.  The 
first  three  machines  are  constructed 
for  both  horizontal  and  vertical  op¬ 
eration,  while  counter-sinking  is 
always  a  vertical  operation. 

Drills  are  built  for  single,  multi¬ 
ple  or  gang  work  both  movable  and 
fixed  jigs.  Tappers  and  reamers  are 
single  or  gang  types  and  the  counter 
sinkers  are  usually  just  a  single 
spindle. 

Let  us  consider  each  type  sepa¬ 
rately  and  since  drills  are  the  most 
common  we  can  inspect  them  first. 
A  drill  press  consists  of  a  shaft, 
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usually  set  upright  or  vertical  in 
position,  this  shaft  moves  up  and 
down  and  is  controlled  by  a  hand 
lever  while  the  top  end  of  the  shaft 
is  engaged  in  a  set  of  gears  which 
control  the  speed  of  travel  of  the 
drill  and  which  are  in  turn  operated 
by  a  line  shaft  or  direct  motor  drive. 
The  lower  end  of  the  shaft  has  a 
chuck  attached  to  it  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  the  drill,  and  this  chuck 
is  always  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  hide  or  bury  all  set 
screws  necessary  for  holding  the 
drill,  and  the  surface  of  the  chuck 
is  always  smooth.  This  is  done  to 
prevent  accident  for  all  workmen, 
and  is  not  a  special  device  for  blind 
operators. 

Drills  used  vary  in  size  from 
small  ones  about  l/16th  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter  to  the  large  sizes  up  to  about 
inches  in  diameter.  The  larger 
the  drill,  the  slower  the  speed  at 
which  it  is  operated.  A  jig  is 
simply  a  clamp  or  vise,  used  to  hold 
the  material,  or  casting.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  shaped  to  hold  the  work  tight¬ 
ly  and  properly,  and  if  fastened  to 
the  bench  is  known  as  a  fixed  jig 
and  if  not  so  attached  is  called  a 
movable  jig.  The  work  is  usually 
held  in  place  by  clamps,  which  are 
quickly  and  easily  set,  and  every¬ 
thing  is  done  to  eliminate  waste 
motion  and  to  simplify  the  mechan¬ 
ical  operations  done. 

We  must  always  remember  that 
modern  production  requires  the 
elimination  of  all  possible  waste 
motion,  and  all  possible  hazards  and 
this  condition  makes  jobs  for  blind 
workers  and  does  not  eliminate 
them. 
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If  we  are  working  on  a  fixed  jig 
job,  the  only  thing  to  be  learned  by 
the  new  operator  is  the  method  of 
placing  the  work  in  the  jig,  and  the 
pressure  to  be  exerted  on  the  handle 
of  the  press  as  the  drill  is  pulled 
down  against  the  raw  material. 
Feeding  too  fast  either  breaks  or 
dulls  the  tool,  and  feeding  too  slow 
causes  low  production.  This  opera¬ 
tion  is  learned  quickly  and  easily, 
and  the  blind  worker  should  do  it 
even  better  than  the  average  see¬ 
ing  employee  because  of  his  better 
developed  touch  and  control.  Re¬ 
leasing  the  finished  work  and  re¬ 
placing  with  another  quickly  and 
efficiently  requires  a  little  study  on 
the  part  of  the  operator,  and  his 
efficiency  here  is  important.  Most 
all  seeing  workers  depend  on  the 
constant  repetition  of  motion  to 
produce  efficiency  but  the  blind  op¬ 
erator  must  use  his  wits  and  head 
to  a  little  better  advantage,  and  if 
he  does  so,  he  will  find  that  the 
competition  is  easy  to  meet.  There 
is  no  danger  of  injury  in  this  class 
of  work,  for  it  is  unnecessary  to 
touch  any  moving  parts  of  machin¬ 
ery.  When  a  tool  becomes  dull, 
the  workman  employed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  known  as  a  set-up-man,  or  tool 
grinder,  gives  the  same  attention 
to  the  blind  man  as  to  the  seeing, 
and  the  service  is  no  different  in 
any  way.  This  class  of  work  is 
usually  light,  easy  to  handle,  and 
the  possibilities  of  earning  normal 
wages  are  more  than  good.  A  blind 
girl  was  employed  on  a  fixed  jig 
drill  press  several  years  ago*  in  a 
sewing  machine  factory.  Her'  pro¬ 
duction  was  fifty  per  cent  better 
than  the  average  seeing  girl, J  and 


yet,  this  blind  girl  failed  on  bench 
assembly  work  in  the  same  place.  I 
am  citing  this  to  show  'that  the 
operation  is  easy,  and  that  it  does 
not  require  the  skill  and  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  many  bench  assembly 
jobs  about  which  we  seldom  have  a 
question  raised. 

In  the  fixed  jig  class  of  drill 
presses  we  find  not  only  single  spin¬ 
dle  drills  but  also  multiple  and  gang 
types.  The  multiple  drill  is  one  in 
which  there  are  two  or  more  drills 
attached  to  the  same  head,  all  mov¬ 
ing  at  once,  and  all  controlled^  by 
the  same  hand  lever.  The  largest 
number  I  have  seen  on  one  machine 
was  twenty-four  used  for  drilling 
motor  cycle  hubs  when  the  twenty- 
four  holes  were  drilled  with  one 
operation.  A  demonstration  was 
made  one  day  in  a  meter  factory  in 
Pittsburgh  on  which  six  drills-  were 
operating  on  one  head,  and  the  six 
holes  were  drilled  at  one  motion. 
This  type  of  machine  is  no  more 
difficult  to  operate  for  the  blind 
than  the  single  drill,  and  the  work 
differs  only  in  that  larger  pieces  are 
usually  handled,  and  sometimes  the 
jig  is  a  little  more  complicated  in 
its  clamps  to  hold  the  work.  The 
actual  drilling  is  exactly  the  same. 
Gang  drills  are  those  in  which  two 
or  more  separate  drills,  each  in  it¬ 
self  a  single  spindle,  are  all  oper¬ 
ated  by  one  workman.  The  usual 
battery  is  a  set  up  of  four  or  six,  and 
quite  often  eight  drills  in  a  row'. 
Each  drill  has  an  automatic  feed 
device,  after  the  drill  has  been 
started,  and  some  have  an  automatic 
cut-off  or  reverse.  In  operating  a 
gang  drill,  the  usual  method  is  to 
place;  the  work  in  the  fixed  jig,  and 
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Joseph  F.  Clunk,  the  author  of  the  accompanying  article,  demonstrates  how  a 
blind  man  can  operate  a  six-spindle  gang  tapping  machine  which  threads 
two-inch  pipe  couplings.  This  machine  is  located  in  one  of  the  largest  steel 

mills  in  the  country. 


start  the  drill  on  its  work.  The 
automatic  feed  replaces  the  hand 
pressure  of  the  ordinary  operation, 
and  the  drill  continues  on  its  work 
without  further  attention.  At 
the  finish  of  the  drilling-,  the  ma¬ 
chine  either  releases  itself  and  the 
drill  is  pulled  out  by  counter 
weights,  or  the  drill  remains  in 
position  until  reversed  by  the  work¬ 
er.  After  starting  drill  No.  1,  the 
operator  goes  on  to  drill  No.  2  and 
gets  it  started,  and  so  on  down  the 
line  until  all  drills  are  working. 
Then  he  returns  to  drill  No.  1  and 
if  he  is  working  up  to  the  capacity 
of  the  machine,  he  will  return  ex¬ 
actly  at  the  time  when  this  drill 
has  completed  its  work.  The  fin¬ 


ished  work  is  taken  out,  a  new  piece 
put  in,  and  the  machine  started 
again.  Obviously,  when  the  oper¬ 
ator  is  working  up  to  proper  speed, 
he  will  get  to  each  of  the  drills  at 
the  time  it  is  finishing  its  work  and 
he  will  replace  the  finished  goods 
with  other  pieces  in  a  regular  rou¬ 
tine  manner.  If  the  operator  is 
working  slower  than  the  machine, 
then  one  or  more  drills  will  be  idle 
at  the  same  time,  and  he  is  not 
securing  capacity  production  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  man  is  work¬ 
ing  faster  than  the  machine  he  will 
get  to  each  drill  before  it  is  fin¬ 
ished  and  will  find  himself  loafing 
a  few  seconds  for  each  drill.  When 
this  condition  appears,  then  the  man 
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is  producing  to  full  capacity  for 
the  average  man,  and  in  such  cases, 
the  employer  is  always  glad  to  in¬ 
crease  the  speed  of  the  machine  to 
meet  the  speed  of  the  worker.  Then 
his  production  begins  to  mount 
over  that  of  the  average  man  and 
his  earnings  are  in  proportion.  Any 
blind  operator  on  a  machine  of  this 
type  who  does  not  keep  up  to  the 
machine  should  be  taken  off  and 
put  on  other  work  where  his  slow¬ 
ness  will  not  be  so  noticeable.  But, 
usually,  employers  find  that  the 
blind  worker  soon  becomes  faster 
than  the  original  speed  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  as  a  result  men  placed  on 
such  jobs  are  earning  more  money 
than  seeing  men  at  the  same  task. 

The  other  type  of  drill  press  work 
is  that  known  as  the  movable  jig 
type.  In  this  work,  single  drills 
are  used,  and  more  than  one  hole 
is  drilled  in  the  casting  by  the  same 
drill.  That  means  that  the  casting 
and  the  jig  must  be  moved  about 
under  the  drill  and  it  requires  the 
lining  up  of  drill  and  jig  to  do  the 
work.  Now,  I  know  that  someone  is 
going  to  ask,  how  a  blind  man  can 
tell  when  the  block  with  perhaps 
a  tiny  hole  through  the  jig  is  ex¬ 
actly  under  the  drill,  for  it  would 
be  impractical  for  a  man  to  be  stab¬ 
bing  at  the  jig  with  the  drill  and 
going  through  a  lot  of  motions 
which  would  slow  up  production, 
and  quite, often  break  the  tool.  The 
solution  is  easy.  First,  the  handle 
of  the  press  is  always  on  the  right 
and  about  the  level  of  the  opera¬ 
tor’s  head,  secondly,  the  jig  is  al¬ 
ways  pushed  about  under  the  drill 
by  the  left  hand,  and  it  seldom  moves 
over  more  than  a  square  foot  of  table 


space.  Thirdly,  drills  are  sharp 
only  on  the  tip,  and  the  sides  do 
not  cut  at  all.  Regardless  of  its 
speed  it  is  possible  to  touch  the 
sides  of  the  drill  with  the  tip  of  the 
fingers  and  not  be  in  danger  of  cut¬ 
ting  or  of  injury,  for  the  rotation 
is  away  from  the  finger  tips  and 
not  towards  them.  Therefore  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  touch  the 
revolving  drill  along  its  side  very 
lightly  with  the  tip  of  the  index 
finger  of  the  left  hand  and  moving 
the  drill  down  properly  with  the 
control  handle,  guide  the  drill  into 
the  proper  place  on  the  jig.  This 
takes  longer  to  describe  than  to  do. 
Again,  the  operator  soon  learns  the 
exact  distance  the  jig  must  be 
moved  for  each  new  hole,  and  he 
moves  into  position  almost  exactly 
and  nearly  every  time.  I  have 
touched  and  guided  small  drills 
traveling  at  ten  thousand  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute  and  never  had  an 
injury.  Too  much  pressure  against 
the  drill  will  burn  the  fingers 
slightly  because  of  the  friction,  but 
not  because  of  cutting.  Some 
classes  of  movable  jig  work  have 
two  drills  in  the  operation  and  the 
jig  may  be  moved  to  both  of  them. 
The  method  is  exactly  the  same  so 
far  as  the  blind  man  is  concerned. 
Large  drills  run  at  slow  speeds,  and 
even  the  danger  of  scorched  fingers 
is  entirely  eliminated.  There  is  a 
third  type  of  drill  press  work  called 
lay-out,  in  which  the  holes  are 
drilled  in  castings  in  which  no  jigs 
are  used,  and  perhaps  only  a  punch 
mark  indicates  the  place  for  drill¬ 
ing.  This  is  not  practical  for  a  blind 
operator  because  of  the  slowness  in 
detecting  the  punched  depressions 
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in  the  metal  and  the  difficulty  in 
lining  up  the  drills  with  such  slight 
marks. 

A  tapping  machine  is  a  machine 
used  for  the  threading  of  drilled 
holes  in  castings,  and  is  operated 
and  constructed  much  as  is  a  drill 
press. 

The  ordinary  type  is  that  of  the 
single  spindle,  and  its  exact  opera¬ 
tion  differs  from  the  drill  in  that 
the  tap  must  be  reversed  and  drawn 
from  the  work,  instead  of  being 
pulled  away,  while  the  tool  is  con¬ 
tinuing  its  original  motion.  Again, 
single  tapping  machines  do  not  use 
jigs,  for  the  jig  is  unnecessary.  The 
casting  has  one  or  more  holes 
drilled  in  it,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter 
for  a  blind  operator  to  find  these  by 
touch  and  to  tap  them  out  in  an 
efficient  manner.  Every  machine 
having  a  fixed  tap  has  some  sort 
of  reversing  device,  which  is  con¬ 
trolled  either  by  the  hand  lever  or 
by  pressure  against  the  machine. 
Horizontal  tap  is  the  type  of  ma¬ 
chine  where  the  tap  is  on  its  side, 
and  the  work  is  pushed  against  the 
tool.  Pressure  against  it  drives  the 
tap  into  the  work,  or  casting,  and 
pulling  on  the  casting  causes  the 
tap  to  reverse,  and  its  subsequent 
removal.  Gang  tappers,  where  as 
many  as  eight  are  run  by  the  same 
worker,  usually  have  a  removable 
tap,  which  either  goes  on  through 
the  casting  or  else  the  material  is 
run  up  on  the  tap  until  a  certain 
weight  is  accumulated  and  the  tap 
comes  out  of  the  chuck  and  is  emp¬ 
tied  of  its  load.  I  can  tell  about 
both  types  by  these  illustrations. 
One  of  the  largest  steel  mills  in  the 
country  is  a  big  producer  of  pipes 


and  pipe  fittings.  In  the  socket 
department,  a  gang  tapper  is  used. 
Six  taps  are  run  by  each  operator, 
and  they  are  of  the  vertical  type. 
Each  tool  weighs  about  ten  pounds 
and  is  run  entirely  through  the 
socket.  The  socket  is  held  in  a  vise 
or  jig,  the  operator  holds  the  tap 
in  position  in  the  chuck  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  while  so  holding  it,  pulls 
on  a  hand  lever  which  brings  the 
tap  down  against  the  socket.  A  pull 
on  another  lever  starts  the  auto¬ 
matic  feed  device,  and  the  operator 
goes  on  to  the  next  machine.  When 
the  tap  has  threaded  the  socket,  it 
drops  down  on  tWe  bench  below 
the  jig  or  vise.  Although  the  head 
or  chuck  of  the  machine  continues 
to  revolve  in  its  original  direction, 
yet  the  tap  is  free  from  it  and  of 
course  has  no  motion.  The  operator 
removes  the  finished  socket,  re¬ 
places  it  with  another,  pulls  the 
head  of  his  machine  up  to  its  first 
position,  replaces  the  tap  in  the 
chuck  and  repeats  as  before. 

In  all  factories  making  nuts  and 
bolts,  vertical  tappers  are  used,  in 
which  the  machine  nut  is  placed 
under  the  tap,  and  threaded.  As 
this  is  done,  the  nut  travels  up  the 
tap  until  it  clears  the  threaded  part 
of  the  tap  and  is  run  on  to  the  shank 
or  straight  part  of  the  tool.  This 
is  usually  a  clear  space  of  about 
seven  or  eight  inches,  and  when  this 
is  filled,  the  weight  of  the  material, 
and  the  forcing  of  the  next  nut, 
pulls  the  tap  from  its  chuck  or 
socket,  the  operator  simply  picks  up 
the  tap,  and  permits  all  the  machine 
nuts  to  slide  into  a  barrel  or  box 
used  for  the  purpose,  replaces  the 
tap  and  goes  on  with  his  work.  This 
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type  of  tapping  machine  usually  has 
an  automatic  and  fixed  rate  of  ris¬ 
ing  and  falling,  and  it  is  necessary 
for  the  operator  to  be  at  each  tap 
as  it  rises  in  order  to  place  the  next 
machine  nut  in  position,  else  he 
will  lose  that  move  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  will  go  through  its  motions 
without  doing  any  work.  Of  course 
some  folks  may  say  that  if  the  blind 
operator  arrived  at  the  tap  just  in 
time  to  miss  its  downward  move, 
that  he  might  get  his  fingers 
pinched  between  the  tap  and  the 
work  bench,  but  this  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  true.  Accident  is  improbable 
on  this  machine  because  if  the  op¬ 
erator  gets  to  the  tap  after  it  has 
started  its  downward  move,  there 
is  no  room  for  the  nut  to  go  into 
position,  and  furthermore,  the 
worker  always  pushes  the  nut  into 
position  by  pushing  on  the  outside 
end  of  a  row  of  about  six  or  eight 
of  them,  as  they  lie  in  the  feed 
trough  or  groove  that  guide  them 
into  the  tap.  Another  type  of  ma¬ 
chine  doing  the  same  work  is  that 
in  which  a  gravity  feed  is  used. 
Here  the  nuts  are  placed  on  an  in¬ 
clined  trough,  and  they  are  forced 
into  position  by  their  own  weight. 
All  the  operator  has  to  do  is  to  keep 
the  trough  filled,  and  to  empty  the 
taps  from  time  to  time. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason 
why  the  average  blind  man,  pos¬ 
sessing  ordinary  skill,  cannot  do 
this  kind  of  work,  and  secure  as 
good  or  better  results  than  the  av¬ 
erage  seeing  employee  at  the  same 
task. 

A  tool  used  for  the  smoothing  or 
enlarging  of  drilled  holes  in  both 
metal  and  wood  parts  is  known  as 


a  reamer.  It  is  usually  of  the  sin¬ 
gle  spindle  variety,  but  is  some¬ 
times  found  in  the  gang  type  as 
well.  The  tool  is  much  like  a  drill, 
except  that  it  has  no  cutting  edge, 
is  tapered  from  tip  to  shank,  and 
the  sides  are  usually  sharpened.  It 
is  operated  like  a  drill,  and  unlike 
the  tap  is  not  reversed  to  pull  it 
from  the  work,  but  the  tool  contin¬ 
ues  revolving  in  its  original  direc¬ 
tion.  The  best  illustration  I  have 
is  that  of  a  gang  reamer,  used  in  a 
large  hinge  factory.  The  hinges  are 
made  on  a  punch  press,  and  the  butt 
end  is  formed  by  bending  over  the 
straps  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
a  circle  through  which  the  pin  must 
go  to  make  the  joint.  This  pin  fits 
snugly,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  the  workers  to  bend  the  straps 
so  as  to  fit  the  pin  exactly,  there¬ 
fore  a  reamer  is  used  to  run  down 
through  the  loops,  and  in  so  doing, 
the  holes  are  smoothed  and  rounded, 
and  the  pin  fits  exactly  as  designed. 
Each  hinge  is  held  in  a  clamp,  or 
vise  or  jig,  and  each  reamer  is  re¬ 
versed  by  the  operator  as  he  comes 
to  it,  by  the  use  of  the  hand  lever. 
Reamers  are  'not  so  common  as 
drills  and  tappers,  for  they  are  only 
used  in  special  cases  of  this  kind, 
or  where  special  fitting  must  be 
made.  If  holes  in  plates  are 
punched  out  on  punch  presses  and 
the  cut  is  not  as  exact  as  it  should 
be,  reamers  are  used  to  make  the 
adjustment.  Of  course  this  is  an 
extra  operation  that  is  eliminated 
whenever  possible  by  the  use  of  ex¬ 
act  drills  or  punching  dies. 

Of  course  you  have  often  ob¬ 
served  that  whenever  screws  or 
bolts  are  used  in  wood  or  metal,  and 
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a  smooth  surface  is  secured,  that 
the  head  of  the  screw  or  bolt  is 
flush  with  the  surface  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  is  apparently  partially 
buried  in  the  body.  To  secure  this 
result,  the  head  of  the  bolt  or 
screw  must  be  bevelled  or  tapered 
from  the  head  to  the  shank,  and 
also  the  hole  into  which  it  is  fitted 
must  be  bevelled  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner.  I  make  this  explanation  be¬ 
cause  I  have  met  many  people  who 
do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  counter  sinking.  It  is  the 
bevelling  of  the  material  around 
this  drilled  or  punched  hole  in  the 
metal  or  wood  that  we  are  now 
considering.  Hardware  and  tool 
makers  use  this  machine  a  great 
deal,  for  most  of  their  products  re¬ 
quire  it.  The  counter  sinker  is  much 
like  a  drill  in  shape,  and  differs  only 
in  that  its  tip  has  a  broad  cutting 
edge,  a  rather  sharp  tip,  which 
slopes  off  like  a  broad  cone.  This 
tip  is  seldom  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  depth  and  the  rest  of  the 
shank  is  straight  and  plain.  To 
operate,  the  worker  simply  places 
the  material  beneath  the  tool,  pulls 
down  on  the  handle  and  touches 
the  tool  to  the  raw  material.  The 
move  is  rather  fast,  for  the  counter 
sinker  cuts  rapidly.  A  slight  burr 
or  bit  of  metal  is  cut  from  the  sides 
of  the  whole  in  the  body  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  sometimes  this  will  fall 
upon  the  back  of  the  hand.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  friction  it  will  be  warm 
but  not  hot  enough  to  burn  or  cause 
any  trouble,  and  there  is  no  need  of 
being  afraid  of  it. 

Work  on  this  machine  is  usually 
of  a  very  light  character,  the  arti¬ 


cles  being  small,  and  easily  handled 
and  it  really  makes  an  ideal  job 
for  any  blind  worker. 

There  is  one  general  precaution 
to  be  observed  by  the  operator  in 
this  type  of  work  and  that  is,  that 
sleeves  must  be  rolled  above  the 
elbows  and  if  possible  should  be  cut 
off  altogether  so  as  to  prevent  any 
loose  ends  from  becoming  engaged 
in  any  moving  parts.  Accidents 
sometimes  happen  to  seeing  work¬ 
men  when  a  loose  sleeve  becomes 
entangled  in  a  revolving  spindle. 
Observing  this  precaution  will  elim¬ 
inate  all  reasonable  excuses  for  ac¬ 
cident. 

I  have  tried  to  detail  the  methods 
of  operation  of  the  usual  and  the  or¬ 
dinary  kinds  of  machines  in  this 
class.  (There  are  many  varieties 
of  each,  and  few  factories  duplicate 
each  other  in  any  one  of  them,  and 
yet  in  all,  they  are  working  on  the 
same  fundamental  principles.  The 
only  differences  being  in  the  kind  of 
work  done  and  this  brings  about 
different  methods  of  holding  the 
work  in  the  jigs,  or  of  taking  the 
work  away  from  the  machines.  In 
every  plant  of  any  size,  the  raw 
material  and  finished  product  are 
brought  to  and  taken  away  from 
the  machines  by  workmen  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  purpose  and  the 
blind  are  in  no  different  position 
than  the  seeing.  This  system  is 
used  to  increase  the  production  of 
the  machines,  by  keeping  the  oper¬ 
ators  at  them  steadily,  instead  of 
having  them  go  after)  Itheir  own 
raw  materials  and  dispose  of  their 
finished  work.  Tools  are  always 
cared  for  by  the  assistant  foreman, 
or  by  a  special  set-up  man,  who 
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does  all  the  sharpening  and  replac¬ 
ing  for  all  employees.  Let  us  re¬ 
member  that  the  average  seeing 
person  employed  at  this  kind  of 
work  is  just  an  ordinary  person 
who  likes  and  can  do  routine  work. 
It  is  a  person  who  must  learn  ef¬ 
ficiency  by  constant  repetition  of 
the  same  motions,  and  whose  work 
can  be  done  without  too  much  ne¬ 
cessity  for  concentrated  thought  on 
the  task  in  hand.  Again,  the  ma¬ 
chines  must  be  and  are  as  nearly 
fool  proof  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
them.  These  conditions  make  it 
easy  for  the  average  blind  worker 
to  meet  the  handicap  of  blindness, 
and  to  show  the  employer  that 
blindness  is  an  asset  rather  than  a 
liability  on  the  job.  Every  plant 
making  articles  of  wood  or  of  metal 


uses  machines  of  this  kind,  and  all 
of  them  have  many  more  jobs  with¬ 
in  their  walls  than  there  are  blind 
in  the  community  to  take  them. 
Cast  aside  your  fears  of  moving 
parts  of  machinery,  for  they  are 
truly  false  and  are  unjustified.  If 
you  have  a  blind  man  or  woman 
who  would  normally  be  working  in 
in  a  factory,  do  not  look  for,  or  at 
least  do  not  be  satisfied  with  an 
ordinary  (assembly  job  for  them, 
if  you  can  possibly  place  them  on 
machines,  for  the  work  is  always 
higher  in  pay,  just  as  easy  to  do, 
and  the  worker  has  a  chance  to  de¬ 
velop  more  skill  and  efficiency. 

Many  factories  would  probably 
reduce  their  finger  accidents  on  ma¬ 
chines  of  this  kind,  if  they  would 
blindfold  all  their  operators. 


American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 

Convention 

The  Twenty-ninth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
the  Blind  will  be  entertained  at  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Fari¬ 
bault,  Minnesota,  Monday,  June  25  to  Friday,  June  29,  1928.  Host,  Super¬ 
intendent  Joseph  E.  Vance  of  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault, 
Minnesota;  President,  Mr.  S.  M.  Green  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  New 
York  City. 

Inquiries  or  suggestions  as  to  the  Convention  program  or  proceedings 
should  be  sent  immediately  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Joice,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  201  Bellefield  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Daring  to  Become  a  Dramatic  Reader 

By  Betty  McGuire* 


I  RECEIVED  my  early  education 
at  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind.  After  graduating  from 
that  school,  I  matriculated  at  Wash¬ 
ington  University  of  this  city,  where 
I  spent  five  years.  In  1922,  I  re¬ 
ceived  my  A.B.  degree,  also  being 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  My 
major  studies  had  been  English  and 
History,  with  Psychology  as  a  close 
third.  The  following  year  I  received 
my  M.A.  degree,  having  studied 
principally  under  Dr.  R.  G.  Usher, 
an  interesting  historian  of  inter¬ 
national  fame.  I  had  equipped  my¬ 
self  to  teach  English  and  History 
in  high  school,  should  I  ever  find  it 
advantageous  to  do  so.  While  at  the 
university  I  took  my  part  in  all  activ¬ 
ities  along  with  other  students.  The 
instructors  never  allowed  my  lack  of 
sight  to  stand  in  my  way.  Indeed, 
one  of  my  professors  often  used  to 
chuckle  and  say,  “I  sometimes  enjoy 
having  you  do  more  work  than  the 
other  students  in  my  class,  so  that 
no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  say  I  let 
you  off  easy  because  you  are  blind.” 
Theoretically,  that  was  unfair  of 
him ;  but  I  rather  liked  such  an  atti¬ 
tude.  I  especially  enjoyed  athletics 
at  the  university,  and  took  part  in 
the  folk  dances  and  a  number  of 
other  activities  that  we  had  on  Field 
Day.  I  was  especially  glad  when  I 
won  the  pole  climbing  contest;  for 
most  of  the  girls  found  this  so  diffi¬ 
cult. 

And  now  for  the  work  I  am  doing 
at  present.  I  am  a  dramatic  reader, 
and  give  dramatic  recitals  in  any 


part  of  the  country  where  I  can 
secure  engagements.  I  am  also 
lecturer,  story  teller,  and  teacher  of 
dramatic  story  telling,  and  public 
speaking.  When  I  am  at  home,  I 
act  as  assistant  instructor  of  Ex¬ 
pression  in  the  Missouri  School  for 
the  Blind. 

It  was  while  I  was  a  high  school 
student  that  I  became  intensely  in¬ 
terested  in  expression  and  dramatics. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  I  played  the 
part  of  Rosalind  in  Shakespeare’s  As 
You  Like  It,  which  we  gave  on  our 
school  lawn,  and  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  at  the  favorable  comments 
which  my  work  received  from  noted 
dramatic  critics  of  this  city.  After 
that  I  had  leading  parts  in  many 
plays,  not  only  at  our  school,  but 
with  sighted  actors  as  well.  This 
all  culminated  in  a  wonderful  op¬ 
portunity  for  me.  While  still  in  high 
school,  I  was  chosen  to  play  one  of 
the  principal  roles  in  a  mammoth 
pageant  which  was  given  in  our 
beautiful  out-door  Municipal  Thea¬ 
tre.  I  was  privileged  to  play  with 
Henrietta  Crosman,  Helen  Ware, 
Robert  Edeson,  all  noted  figures  in 
the  theatrical  world.  They  encour¬ 
aged  me  to  go  on  with  my  work. 
During  all  this  time  I  was  also 
studying  dramatic  reading  and  story 
telling.  I  gave  many  recitals  in  my 
own  city,  and  during  summers  while 
I  was  yet  a  little  girl,  I  told  stories 
in  our  public  playgrounds.  Finally  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  studying 
dramatic  reading  with  the  greatest 
reader  of  this  country,  Prof.  S.  H. 


*Blind. 
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Betty  McGuire 
dared  to  take 
the  training  of 
a  dramatic 
reader  and  seek 
engagements. 

In  this  virile 
article  she  tells 
of  her  success 
and  the  sensible 
way  she  treats 
her  limitations. 


Clark,  Prof.  Emeritus  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  At  frequent  in¬ 
tervals  during  the  past  six  years  I 
have  studied  intensively  with  him. 

I  give  dramatic  readings  for  clubs, 
colleges,  universities,  and  churches. 
I  read  full  length  plays,  one  act 
plays,  short  stories,  poetry.  I  also 
give  lecture  recitals  on  folk  lore 
and  modern  poetry.  For  high 
schools  I  arrange  special  programs. 
The  plays  I  am  particularly  featur¬ 
ing  this  season  are:  Sir  James 
Barrie’s  delightful  Scotch  comedy, 
What  Every  Woman  Knows,  and 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay’s  poetic 
drama,  The  King's  Henchman,  and  G. 
B.  Shaw’s  comedy,  Pygmalion.  Some 
of  my  outstanding  successes  have 
been:  The  Swan,  by  Franz  Molnar; 


St.  Joan,  by  Shaw;  A  Doll's  House, 
by  Ibsen;  and  The  Spanish  Gypsy,  by 
George  Eliot.  I  am  eager  to  secure 
engagements  to  give  recitals  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  I  give  re¬ 
citals  singly  or  in  series.  I  declined 
an  offer  to  sign  up  with  a  lyceum 
and  chautauqua  bureau  several  years 
ago,  because  they  would  not  always 
have  allowed  me  to  give  my  au¬ 
diences  readings  of  the  highest 
literary  value. 

This  winter  I  have  been  filling 
recital  engagements  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  reading  principally 
for  colleges,  universities,  and  clubs. 
Just  last  week,  for  instance,  I  read 
for  the  three  hundred  students  of  a 
college  for  young  ladies  in  this 
vicinity.  Shortly  afterwards,  I  read 
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for  an  audience  of  1500  at  one  of 
our  public  high  schools.  In  a  day 
or  two  I  am  to  read  a  Christmas 
play  at  the  celebration  of  a  silver 
wedding.  And  so  it  goes.  I  am  pre¬ 
senting  to  my  audiences  the  best  of 
literature.  I  try  to  make  my  pro¬ 
grams  of  educational  and  cultural 
value ;  but  at  the  same  time,  they 
provide  wholesome  entertainment. 
Frequently,  instead  of  giving  dra¬ 
matic  readings,  I  am  called  upon  to 
give  a  lecture.  This  fall  I  had  an 
interesting  experience.  The  Lions 
Clubs  throughout  the  country  were 
having  what  they  called  Blind 
Week.  They  wished  to  learn  more 
about  the  blind.  I  was  asked  by  the 
Lions  Club  of  East  St.  Louis,  Ill., 
to  give  an  address  on  the  subject: 
“ What  the  Blind  Expect  of  Their 
Seeing  Friends.”  That  was  my  first 
time  to  talk  to  the  public  about  the 
blind.  It  was  a  real  pleasure,  be¬ 
cause  the  men  showed  such  an  in¬ 
telligent  interest  in  the  blind.  The 
thesis  of  my  address  was :  The 
blind  should  expect  no  more  of  their 
sighted  friends  than  they  should 
expect  of  us — an  equal  opportunity 
to  live  a  normal  and  useful  life. 

At  present  I  secure  my  own  re¬ 
cital  engagements;  but  I  hope  soon 
to  put  myself  under  a  competent 
manager.  My  mother  accompanies 
me  on  my  recital  tours.  I  could  go 
alone  but  in  this  way  I  am  left  en¬ 
tirely  free  to  devote  all  my  energy 
to  my  art,  leaving  other  arrange¬ 
ments  to  my  mother.  Absolute  in¬ 
dependence  is  splendid,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  advisable  when  it  may 
interfere  with  our  progress.  From 
my  own  experience,  and  from  the 
reactions  of  my  seeing  friends 


towards  blind  artists  who  have 
traveled  alone,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  every  blind  woman 
aspiring  to  be  a  successful  artist 
should  have  a  traveling  companion. 
I  want  my  appearance  to  be  fault¬ 
less,  and  my  stage  arrangements 
simple  but  artistic,  when  I  go  before 
an  audience.  Strangers  could  an¬ 
swer  my  questions  and  arrange 
stage  settings  for  me,  but  it  would 
lessen  their  interest  in  my  artistic 
efforts  if  they  were  obliged  to  at¬ 
tend  to  any  of  these  homely  details 
for  me.  A  traveling  companion  adds 
to  my  expense,  but  it  also  adds 
materially  to  my  success.  Because 
I  am  entirely  independent  of  my 
patrons  as  far  as  details  are  con¬ 
cerned,  they  often  seem  almost  to 
forget  about  my  blindness ;  at  least, 
it  is  not  thrust  upon  their  attention 
all  the  time.  Another  thing :  in 
case  the  stage  should  have  colored 
lights  or  glaring  footlights,  I  must 
have  a  bit  of  make-up  to  keep  my 
face  from  seeming  colorless.  As  I 
am  totally  blind,  I  couldn’t  do  this 
for  myself  with  any  certainty  of 
doing  it  successfully,  and  I  should 
certainly  not  wish  a  stranger  to  do 
it  for  me.  Besides  this  is  an  art  in 
itself,  and  requires  an  adept,  who  is 
experienced  in  applying  the  rouge, 
lipstick,  and  eyebrow  pencil.  Most 
people  imagine  they  know  how  to 
do  it;  but  the  results  are  sometimes 
grotesque.  I  have  found,  too,  that 
the  public  performer  who  would  be 
successful  must  be  as  attractive  in 
appearance  as  is  physically  possible. 

When  I  am  to  appear  before  an 
audience,  I  always  manage  to  be  at 
the  auditorium  early  enough  to  learn 
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The  Growth  of  Braille  Transcribing 

By  Adelia  M.  Hoyt 

Acting  Director  of  Braille,  American  Red  Cross,  Assistant,  Service  for  the  Blind, 

The  Library  of  Congress 


TEN  years  ago  there  came  into 
the  world  of  the  blind  a  new 
friend  in  the  person  of  Mar¬ 
garet  H.  Forgan.  In  those  days  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  were  focused  on 
the  battle  lines  in  Europe  and  the 
sympathy  of  our  people  went  out  to 
the  disabled  men  returning  home. 

Mrs.  Forgan’s  interest  centered  in 
the  blinded  soldier.  She  learned  of 
Evergreen,  the  training  school  es¬ 
tablished  for  him  near  Baltimore, 
Md.  There  he  would  be  taught  to 
read  Braille,  a  recently  adopted  sys¬ 
tem  which  had  no  literature.  Mrs. 
Forgan  resolved  to  learn  Braille  that 
she  might  copy  such  material  as 
the  blinded  soldiers  would  enjoy. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Rider  was  then 
in  charge  of  the  Service  for  the 
Blind  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
To  her  Mrs.  Forgan  turned  for  help. 
Little  was  known  of  the  new  sys¬ 
tem.  The  only  printed  help  avail¬ 
able  was  a  small  leaflet  prepared  by 
the  Uniform  Type  Commission  con¬ 
taining  the  Braille  characters  and 
the  fourteen  rules  governing  their 
use.  With  this  as  her  text  book,  and 
with  Mrs.  Rider’s  help  and  that  of 
a  blind  assistant,  Mrs.  Forgan  was 
soon  able  to  produce  readable 
Braille.  She  began  copying  editor¬ 
ials  from  Collier’s  Weekly,  articles 
from  the  Literary  Digest  and  other 
magazines.  Thus  she  became  the 
first  volunteer  Braille  Transcriber 
for  the  war  blind. 

This  was  in  the  summer  of  1918. 
It  is  impossible  in  this  brief  article 
to  trace  the  growth  of  Braille 


Transcribing;  how  it  was  taken  up 
by  scattered  individuals,  groups  and 
various  Red  Cross  chapters;  how 
these  efforts  were  united  and  wisely 
directed  by  Mrs.  Rider;  how  the 
men  at  Evergreen  were  encouraged 
to  learn  Braille  by  having  the  kind 
of  books  they  liked  to  read  copied 
for  them;  how  the  new  system  was 
popularized  until  “Braille”  became 
a  household  word  in  hundreds  of 
homes;  and  finally,  how  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross  adopted  Braille  as 
one  of  its  regular  peace-time  activ¬ 
ities. 

In  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blinded 
soldier  the  Red  Cross  worked  hand 
in  hand  with  the  government.  Ever¬ 
green  was  for  some  time  known  as 
“The  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind.”  When  that  Institution  was 
taken  over  by  the  Veterans’  Bureau, 
the  Red  Cross  maintained  its  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Evergreen  library  through 
Mrs.  Rider,  the  Directing  Librarian. 
When  in  1925  Evergreen  was  closed, 
all  books  which  had  survived  hard 
usage  were  transferred  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  for  general  cir¬ 
culation.  The  eagerness  and  delight 
of  the  general  reader  in  this  new 
literature  fully  justified  this  form  of 
volunteer  service. 

Today  Braille  Transcribing  stands 
unique  among  the  other  agencies 
for  the  blind  in  this  country.  It  has 
more  than  nine  hundred  certified 
workers,  representing  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  Red  Cross  chapters 
scattered  from  Maine  to  California. 
It  includes  other  organizations  such 
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as  women’s  clubs,  church  societies 
and  the  Junior  League,  all  enrolled 
under  the  banner  of  the  Red  Cross 
with  one  common  desire — to  serve 
the  blind. 

The  influence  of  Braille  Tran¬ 
scribing  is  ever-widening.  Already 
it  reaches  to  China  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Philippines  on  the  other.  A 
certified  braillist,  now  a  missionary 
in  South  Africa,  is  using  her  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Braille  to  teach  the  blind 
of  that  country  to  read — an  achieve¬ 
ment  regarded  by  the  natives  as 
little  less  than  miraculous.  In  the 
conduct  of  the  work  the  American 
Red  Cross  cooperates  with  the 
Library  of  Congress,  maintaining  a 
small  staff  at  the  library  where 
office  room,  the  franking  privilege 
and  other  facilities  are  freely 
granted. 

In  place  of  the  small  leaflet 
studied  by  Mrs.  Forgan  there  are 
now  in  ink-print  a  very  complete 
text  book,  “Braille  Transcribing,  A 
Manual,”  published  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross,  and  “Ten  Lessons 
in  Braille,”  by  Madeleine  Loomis 
of  Chicago,  Ill.  In  addition,  there  is 
in  Braille  the  “Proof-reader’s  Man¬ 
ual,”  published  by  the  Howe  Mem¬ 
orial  Press,  Boston,  Mass.  Two 
correspondence  courses  are  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Braille  Transcribing 
Section  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
— one  for  sighted  transcribers,  the 
other  for  blind  proof-readers.  After 
a  worker  receives  a  certificate  and 
is  given  permission  to  transcribe, 
her  work  is  carefully  supervised, 
the  manuscript  proofread,  corrected, 
shellacked  and  made  up  into  proper 
volumes  before  it  is  presented  to  a 
library.  More  than  one  hundred  vol¬ 


umes  per  month  are  now  completed 
and  presented  to  various  libraries. 
They  represent  a  wide  range  of 
literature:  history,  philosophy,  biog¬ 
raphy,  poetry  and  fiction.  All  that 
any  transcriber  requires  is  the 
knowledge  that  a  certain  book  is 
wanted  by  a  library  or  blind  reader, 
and  she  is  willing  to  undertake  it. 
Perfection  is  not  claimed  for  these 
volumes,  but  many  readers  testify  to 
the  high  standard  of  accuracy 
maintained. 

Not  content  with  producing  single 
copies  the  Red  Cross  has  under¬ 
taken  “duplication.”  A  volunteer 
worker  brought  from  France  the 
knowledge  of  the  French  method  of 
duplicating  invented  by  M.  Garin 
and  known  as  the  “Garin  Process.” 
After  years  of  patient  labor  and  ex¬ 
periment  this  method  has  been 
adapted  to  American  apparatus. 
Manuscript  intended  for  duplication 
is  written  by  “picked”  workers  on 
specially  prepared  slates  and 
writers.  The  pages  are  converted 
into  plates  from  which  many  im¬ 
pressions  may  be  taken.  The  results 
are  proving  satisfactory  both  to 
librarians  and  readers.  Several 
books  have  already  been  printed 
by  the  Garin  Process  and  sold  to 
libraries  at  a  price  covering  the  cost 
of  materials  only.  It  is  not  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Red  Cross  to  compete 
with  the  regular  established  print¬ 
ing  houses,  but  only  to  supplement 
their  efforts  and  to  serve  where 
there  is  a  real  need.  As  long  as  the 
demand  far  exceeds  the  supply  this 
need  will  exist.  The  Braille  Tran¬ 
scribing  Section  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  acts  as  a  clearing  house 
and  no  title  is  recommended  to  a 
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transcriber  if  it  has  been  or  is  likely 
to  be  press-brailled. 

The  binding  of  hand-copied  manu¬ 
script  has  taxed  the  resources  of  the 
larger  libraries  and  been  almost 
prohibitive  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
ones.  To  meet  this  need  Red  Cross 
volunteers  have  undertaken  book¬ 
binding.  In  this  work  the  Brooklyn 
Chapter,  Amercan  Red  Cross,  has 
been  the  pioneer.  The  result  has 
been  pronounced  by  experts  as  com¬ 
paring  favorably  with  the  output  of 
commercial  binderies.  Other  Red 
Cross  chapters  are  including  “book¬ 
binding”  as  a  part  of  their  volunteer 
service  program,  and  this  will  aid 
greatly  in  getting  these  hand-copied 
books  into  circulation. 

It  is  not  alone  in  copying  books 
that  the  Red  Cross  volunteer  helps 
the  blind.  In  our  colleges  and  high 
schools,  in  the  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  world,  our  young  people  are 
handicapped  for  want  of  material 
not  in  Braille.  Here  the  Red  Cross 
copyist  comes  to  their  aid.  Latin 
and  Mathematics  were  copied  last 
year  for  a  young  blind  girl  in  Jack- 
son,  Miss.  Her  mother  writes: 

“It  is  a  problem  having  a  child 
who  is  blind  enter  a  city  High 
School,  and  what  you  are  doing  for 
her  is  of  untold  value.  It  is  real 
missionary  work  for  it  is  material 
which  could  be  gotten  in  no  other 
way  .  .  .  She  is  much  delighted 
with  the  Braille  transcript.  It  is 
beautifully  done  and  is  of  great 

e 

help  to  her  .  .  .  Edith  had  exam¬ 
ination  last  week  and  made  98  in 
Mathematics  and  97  in  Latin.  The 
reason  why  she  does  so  well  is 
because  she  has  been  able  to  do  the 
studying  for  herself  in  Braille.” 


A  student  at  Hunter  College, 
N.  Y.  writes : 

“I  can  hardly  express  how  much 
the  Braille  Transcribing  of  my 
French  has  meant  to  me.  The  ac¬ 
curacy  and  promptness  of  the  work 
have  been  a  great  aid  in  keeping 
up  with  the  texts  used  in  College. 

I  consider  this  work  of  transcribing 
for  students  one  of  the  great  phases 
of  Red  Cross  service.” 

An  appeal  from  the  Philippines 
brought  prompt  response  and  when 
the  first  invoice  of  manuscript  was 
sent  across,  the  following  reply 
came  from  Miss  Julia  Hayes,  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind,  Pasay,  Rizal,  Philippine 
Islands : 

“We  have  received  the  twenty-six 
manuscripts.  They  will  prove  a 
great  blessing  to  the  blind  here  and 
fill  a  long-felt  need  for  fresh  new 
reading  material.  Many  of  the 
stories  can  be  used  in  literature 
classes  for  required  outside  read¬ 
ings  and  a  few  of  them  are  among 
the  required  readings  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Schools  .  .  .  Please  accept  our 
deep  gratitude  for  this  great  kind¬ 
ness.” 

Mr.  K.  L.  Soong,  a  blind  Chinese 
and  a  student  teacher  at  St  John’s 
University,  Shanghai,  China,  has 
been  given  certain  manuscripts 
which  could  be  spared.  Recently 
Mr.  Soong,  in  collaboration  with 
Mr.  James  W.  Bennett,  published 
a  book  of  short  stories  entitled 
“Plum  Blossoms  and  Blue  Incense.” 
The  book  possesses  real  literary 
merit.  Concerning  it  Mr.  Soong 
writes  the  Red  Cross : 

“I  hope  you  will  like  the  book. 

It  is  the  result  of  your  kindness 
in  sending  me  Braille  literature. 

Had  you  not  given  me  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  read  I  could  not  have  done 
anything  in  the  writing  line.” 
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Still  another  good  comes  out  of 
this  volunteer  work.  Braillists  be¬ 
come  interested  in  the  local  blind, 
serve  on  committees,  help  with 
clubs  and  associations  of  the  blind. 
They  seek  out  children  and  newly 
blinded  and  these  are  put  in  touch 
with  schools,  commissions  and  home 
teachers.  Sometimes  they  are 
taught  by  the  volunteers.  Christ¬ 
mas  cards,  booklets,  marked  playing 
cards,  Braille  letters  and  many  other 
expressions  of  friendship  and  good 
will  now  pass  from  the  transcriber 
to  touch  readers,  for  the  volunteer 
loves  this  personal  touch. 

Thus  has  Braille  Transcribing 
helped  to  enrich  the  libraries,  aided 
the  students  and  been  a  means  of 
educating  the  public  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  blind  and  their 
problems.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  readers  of  the  Outlook  to  know 
that  with  all  the  work  accomplished 
only  two  sighted  employees  receive 
any  remuneration.  All  other  paid 
workers  are  without  sight.  About 
forty  such  persons,  including  proof¬ 
readers,  instructors  and  supervisors, 
are  now  receiving  more  or  less 
regular  compensation  from  the  Red 
Cross. 

The  story  of  Braille  Transcribing 
is  preeminently  that  of  a  volunteer 
service.  Only  a  love  of  the  work 
and  a  real  desire  to  serve  can  ac¬ 
count  for  the  hours  of  patient  labor 
given  by  volunteer  transcribers, 
shellackers,  printers,  book-binders 
and  others.  The  American  Red 
Cross  is  the  greatest  organization 
in  the  world  using  “volunteer  ser¬ 
vice.”  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  to  have 
enlisted  its  help  in  Braille  transcrib¬ 
ing. 


(Continued  from  page  25) 
all  about  the  stage.  I  always  am 
able  to  walk  on  and  off  the  stage 
without  assistance,  and  this  gives 
the  audience  more  confidence  in  my 
work. 

People  interest  me  intensely;  so 
each  new  audience  is  a  new  and 
thrilling  experience  to  me.  I  can 
always  sense  their  reactions  to  my 
work  long  before  I  am  finished.  I 
can  usually  tell  whether  I  have 
pleased  or  displeased  them.  I  am 
not  afflicted  with  nervousness  or 
stagefright,  because  audiences  are 
an  every-day  thing  with  me.  As  far 
as  I  am  able,  I  try  to  keep  my  blind¬ 
ness  in  the  background.  I  cannot 
disguise  the  fact;  but  I  can  keep  it 
from  being  too  obvious.  I  am  striv¬ 
ing  to  make  the  public  feel  that  I 
am  a  normal  human  being  living  a 
normal  life. 

In  giving  dramatic  readings  I  am 
doing  the  thing  I  want  to  do  most. 

“Samples” 

“Samples”  is  the  name  of  the  book 
of  short  stories  compiled  this  year  by 
Lillie  Rittenberg  and  Beatrice  Lang 
for  the  Community  Workers  of  the 
New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind.  The  success  of  “Aces”  and 
“Trumps”  published  in  previous  years 
is  responsible  for  “Samples.”  The 
authors  represented  are :  George  Ade, 
Sherwood  Anderson,  Barry  Benfield, 
Konrad  Berccvici,  Louis  Bromfield, 
Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  Willa  Cather, 
Theodore  Dreiser,  Edna  Ferber,  F. 
Scott  Fitzgerald,  Zona  Gale,  John 
Galsworthy,  Sam  Helman,  Fannie 
Hurst,  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  G.  B. 
Stern,  Thyra  Sampter  Winslow,  Eli¬ 
nor  Wylie. 
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Dr.  Albert  Hayne  Walker 

Dr.  Albert  Hayne  Walker,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Florida  State  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind,  died  in  St. 
Augustine,  November  21st,  1927. 
He  came  to  Florida  twenty-six 
years  ago  from  Knoxville,  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  of  his  work  the  St.  Aug¬ 
ustine  Evening  Record  says : — 

“When  Dr.  Walker  took  charge, 
there  was  a  group  of  wooden  build¬ 
ings,  veritable  firetraps,  on  the 
school  campus.  Through  his  un¬ 
ceasing  efforts,  and  the  generous  at¬ 
titude  of  the  state  authorities,  whom 
he  brought  to  realize  the  importance 
of  work  for  deaf  and  blind  children 
of  the  state,  these  buildings  were 
replaced  with  handsome,  modern, 
fireproof  structures,  and  the  school 
itself  placed  on  a  high  plane  of  effi¬ 
ciency.  A  building  program  was 
evolved  that  meant  steady  progress. 
It  was  the  dream  of  Dr.  Walker  to 
bring  Florida’s  state  school  plant 
into  the  front  rank  of  such  institu¬ 
tions,  and  before  death  claimed  him, 
he  had  achieved  his  dream. 

Dr.  Walker  was  born  March  27, 
1870,  at  Cedar  Springs,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  the  son  of  the  late  Dr.  N.  F. 
Walker.  He  was  reared  at  Cedar 
Springs,  where  his  father  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind,  a  position  which  his 
father  had  held  before  him. 

Frances  M.  Langworthy 

When  a  teacher  of  influence  be¬ 
yond  her  own  school  dies  it  is  fitting 
that  there  should  be  mention  of  it 
in  a  general  publication  like  this. 
Our  Miss  Frances  M.  Langworthy 


had  taught  manual  training  to  the 
girls  of  the  upper  school  since 
1893,  most  of  these  years  as  head 
of  the  department.  She  had  early 
systematized  a  course  which  in¬ 
cluded  even  the  pupils  of  the  first 
grade  primary  and  which  led  up 
through  the  years  to  graduation 
with  certificate;  and  this  past  year 
she  had  had  it  published  in  a  pam¬ 
phlet  entitled  The  Sloyd  System  of 
Manual  Training.  Her  corps  of 
helpers  numbered  five.  Among  them 
they  have  created  and  fostered  a 
desire  to  gain  the  certificate  so 
strong  that  forty  seven  girls  have 
done  so.  In  the  summers  of  1922 
and  1926  Miss  Langworthy  went  to 
Nashville  at  Superintendent  Wam¬ 
pler’s  request  to  teach  her  methods 
to  student  instructors  of  the  blind 
in  session  at  the  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers.  Her  methods  are  in 
vogue  now  at  the  Tennessee  School 
for  the  Blind, — and  some  of  them 
doubtless  also  at  other  schools 
whose  teachers  studied  under  her. 

Somehow  Miss  Langworthy  lifted 
her  department  into  equality  with 
any.  Her  belief  in  it  as  a  means  of 
education  as  well  as  of  practical  im¬ 
port  was  contagious.  Under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  her  optimism  her  girls 
found  that  they  could  do  things  for 
which  they  had  brought  little  faith. 
And  what  is  more  the  principals  of 
the  coordinate  departments  became 
as  eager  that  their  pupils  should  ex¬ 
cel  in  manual  training  as  in  their 
other  specialties.  The  influence  of 
such  an  educator  as  Miss  Lang¬ 
worthy  was  does  not  die  with  her 
but  persists  for  long  years  to  come. 

Edward  E.  Allen. 


Succeeding  as  a  Masseuse 

By  Hazel  Wilcox* 


THAT  massage  is  a  profession 
that  may  well  be  followed  by 
the  blind,  has,  for  some  years, 
been  an  accepted  fact.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  every  blind 
person  has  the  personality,  ability  or 
desire  to  become  a  masseuse.  People 
without  their  sight  are  individuals 
and  not  a  class;  and  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  such  when  selecting  a 
profession,  or  work  of  any  kind. 

If  there  is  anything  unusual 
about  my  work  here  in  The  Clifton 
Springs  Sanitarium  and  Clinic,  and 
if  my  experiences  can  be  of  any 
help  to  those  who  are  just  starting- 
out,  I  shall  be  glad  to  tell  about 
them.  If  I  have  been  successful  in 
earning  my  living  and  in  making 
many  friends,  the  credit  should  go 
to  my  early  excellent  training  at 
home,  and  in  The  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  in  Batavia,  and 
to  the  unusual  opportunities  and  ex¬ 
periences  that  have  come  to  me 
since. 

At  the  age  of  eight  years  I  was 
very  ill  with  scarlet  fever.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  I  lost  the  hearing  in  one  ear, 
and  the  sight  in  one  eye.  When  ten 
years  old,  the  last  bit  of  sight  went 
out.  My  mother  was  a  sensible 
English  woman,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  possible,  she  insisted  upon  my 
helping  with  the  household  duties. 
She  also  instilled  early  into  my  life 
the  principle  that  anything  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well. 

The  fall  after  losing  the  last  of 
my  sight,  1903,  I  entered  the  school 
in  Batavia.  For  twelve  and  one 
half  years,  I  continued  my  studies, 
graduating  from  three  departments, 


high  school,  musical  and  industrial, 
in  1916.  For  the  knowledge  re¬ 
ceived  at  school,  and  the  personal 
interest  taken  in  me  by  the  super¬ 
intendents  and  members  of  the 
faculty,  an  interest  that  has  kept 
me  normal  in  spite  of  a  handicap,  for 
all  these  years,  I  shall  never  cease 
to  be  grateful.  Occasionally,  I  hear 
it  voiced  by  a  blind  person  that  be¬ 
cause  there  is  so  much  done  for  us 
at  school,  life  is  very  difficult  when 
we  go  out  into  the  world.  We  can 
not  be  too  well  equipped  to  meet 
life  and  the  world.  One  thing  we  do 
need  to  learn,  however,  is  to  be  more 
appreciative  of  the  little  every  day 
things,  that  it  may  be  necessary  for 
us  to  depend  upon  others  for,  the 
things  that  are  done  for  us  at 
school,  which  so  many  of  us  take 
for  granted,  and  the  things  that  we 
may  have  to  ask  to  have  done  for 
us  when  we  get  out  into  the  world. 
The  ability  to  be  gracious  at  all 
times  is  a  wonderful  asset  to  a 
blind  person. 

Two  things  I  resolved  early  in 
life :  first,  that  I  would  try  to  be 
pleasant  and  cheerful,  and  secondly, 
that  I  would  go  to  the  poor  house 
before  I  would  live  with  and  be  de¬ 
pendent  upon  my  family.  I  smile 
now,  when  I  think  of  them,  but 
truly,  those  two  resolutions  have 
caried  me  over  many  a  rough  spot. 

My  father  and  I  have  always  been 
the  best  of  comrades.  His  true  pro¬ 
portion  of  things,  and  his  sane  phi¬ 
losophy  of  life  have  come  to  my 
rescue  more  than  once. 

Several  months  before  graduating 
from  school,  I  had  made  arrange- 
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ments  with  Dr.  Mary  T.  Greene  of 
Castile,  N.  Y.,  to  go  to  her  sanitar¬ 
ium.  Dr.  Greene  was  to  teach  me 
how  to  give  the  treatments  as  they 
are  given  there,  and  in  return  I  was 
to  do  anything,  and  everything  I 
could  to  help  her.  This  arrangement 
was  to  hold  for  three  months.  At 
the  end  of  six  weeks  Dr.  Greene 
began  paying  me  for  my  work,  and 
I  was  put  on  regular  duty.  Dr. 
Greene  has  since  given  several  of  our 
Batavia  girls  an  opportunity,  and  at 
present  has  two  regularly  employed. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  wise  to  attempt 
to  place  more  than  one  or  possibly 
two  blind  people  in  the  same  in¬ 
stitution  for  sick  people.  One  blind 
worker  becomes  an  object  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  patients,  and  may  very 
often  have  a  real  psychological 
effect  upon  them;  while  more  than 


one  blind  worker  becomes  an  annoy¬ 
ance.  There  are  probably  many 
sanitariums  throughout  the  country, 
where  it  might  be  possible  for  blind 
girls  to  obtain  work 

After  I  had  worked  in  Dr. 
Greene’s  sanitarium  for  a  few 
months,  I  decided  that  I  wanted  to 
make  a  specialty  of  massage,  and 
so  in  the  fall  of  1917,  I  entered  the 
School  of  Massage,  The  Wier 
Mitchell  School  at  the  Orthopaedic 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia.  In  order 
to  take  this  course,  I  was  obliged  to 
borrow  the  money.  This  was  an 
eight  months’  course,  and  we  were 
kept  very  busy.  Besides  our  class 
work,  we  had  practical  work  in  the 
hospital  and  clinic,  gymnasium 
work,  and  classes  in  remedial  ex¬ 
ercises,  lectures  on  massage  and  ex¬ 
ercises  and  our  anatomy  and  phy- 
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siology  were  given  to  us  at  The 
Woman’s  Medical  College.  At  the 
end  of  our  training,  we  realized  how 
really  little  we  knew.  I  was  the  only 
totally  blind  person  in  the  class  of 
fifteen.  The  others  could  see  per¬ 
fectly,  with  the  exception  of  one 
girl,  who  could  see  partially. 

When  I  finished  my  training  in 
Philadelphia,  I  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
turn  home,  because  of  the  illness  of 
my  mother.  For  eight  months  I 
took  care  of  her,  and  kept  house 
for  my  father. 

The  first  of  February,  1919,  I  was 
appointed  reconstruction  aide  of 
physiotherapy,  in  the  medical  corps 
of  The  United  States  Army,  and 
sent  to  General  Hospital,  November 
7,  better  known  as  Evergreen.  I 
remained  at  this  post  for  five  years. 
The  last  part  of  my  time  there  was 
spent  in  teaching,  and  in  helping 
the  men  to  help  themselves.  I 
gained  a  great  deal,  in  many  differ¬ 
ent  ways  from  my  experiences  and 
associations  at  Evergreen ;  but  that 
belongs  to  a  separate  story. 

In  the  spring  of  1924  I  returned 
to  my  home,  and  because  of  ill 
health,  I  did  not  feel  equal  to  a  new 
position,  hence  I  returned  to  the 
little  sanitarium  at  Castile.  Late  in 
the  fall,  I  began  my  hunt  for  a  new 
position.  After  many  disappoint¬ 
ments,  in  January,  1925,  I  received  a 
letter  from  Dr.  John  A.  Lichty, 
Superintendent  of  the  Clifton 
Springs  Sanitarium  and  Clinic,  ask¬ 
ing  me  to  appear  for  a  personal  in¬ 
terview.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  me  to  begin  my  work  as  a  mas¬ 
seuse  the  first  of  March 

The  work  at  the  sanitarium  was 
not  difficult.  I  was  quite  accustomed 


to  meeting  people,  and  I  was  en¬ 
tirely  at  home  in  the  sick-room. 
My  greatest  problem  was  in  learn¬ 
ing  my  way  about  the  different 
buildings.  This  would  have  been  far 
more  difficult,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  very  lovely  spirit  of  helpfulness 
which  exists  throughout  the  sani¬ 
tarium.  Everybody  was,  and  is, 
very  kind  about  giving  me  any  as¬ 
sistance  which  I  may  need.  Now, 
I  very  often  accept  assistance  which 
I  do  not  need,  simply  because  it  is 
good  for  the  other  fellow  to  be 
thoughtful,  and  it  lets  up  a  bit  on 
my  nerve  strain.  Little  by  little  I 
learned  my  way,  until  now  I  go 
about  the  three  buildings  with  com¬ 
parative  ease.  I  carry  a  small  walk¬ 
ing  stick  which  makes  it  possible 
for  me  to  get  about  more  easily, 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  strangers 
a  hint  that  I  cannot  see.  Of  course, 
the  sanitarium  is  not  run  for  me, 
and  wheel-chairs,  trays,  furniture  of 
all  kinds  are  very  often  left  in  the 
halls.  This  means  that  I  must  con¬ 
stantly  be  alert,  and  watchful. 

We  have  twelve  women  and  five 
men  giving  massage  here.  The 
work  is  varied  and  interesting. 
During  the  past  year,  I  have  had 
a  number  of  local  special  treat¬ 
ments,  and  have  had  real  results. 
Dr.  Lichty  is  anxious  to  improve 
the  department,  and  to  have  the 
work  better  organized. 

With  many  nervous  cases  the 
fact  that  I  cannot  see  seems  to 
often  have  a  real  psychological 
effect.  To  be  able  to  serve,  to  help 
towards  restoring  health,  and  to 
make  the  sick  bed  more  comfort¬ 
able,  these  are  real  joys;  and  I  am 
happy  in  my  work. 
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February  13,  1928. 


As  I  sit  at  the  typewriter  beating  out  this 
letter  to  you,  my  friends,  I  feel  decidedly 
like  Shapur,  the  Arab  in  the  legend,  who  set  out  to 
lead  his  people  over  a  steep  and  difficult  moun¬ 
tain  to  green  plains  and  abundant  water  on  the 
other  side.  They  traversed  the  Desert  of  Waiting, 
and  came  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  weary  and 
discouraged.  What  was  their  joy  to  find  there  a 
garden  full  of  glorious  roses  and  a  bubbling  spring 
of  cool  water!  Eager  to  reach  the  fertile  valleys 
on  the  other  side,  Shapur  was  urging  the  people 
onward  when  Allah  commanded  him  to  turn  aside  into 
the  garden  and  pluck  the  long,  sharp  thorns  from 
the  rose-trees.  Shapur  spent  many  a  weary  day 
pulling  off  one  thorn  after  another  which  hurt 
him  cruelly;  but  the  roses  grew  still  lovelier, 
and  at  last  he  was  permitted  to  cross  the  mountain 
to  the  land  of  his  heart fs  desire. 

Even  so  have  I  waited  and  yearned  for  green 
pastures  and  still  waters  for  my  blind  fellows; 
even  so  have  I  labored  in  the  Garden  of  Desire  and 
pulled  one  thorn  of  failure  after  another  out 
of  the  way.  Still  the  great  mountain  of  endeavor 
that  must  be  crossed  confronts  me.  Were  it  not  that 
I  am  sure  you  will  at  last  help  me  bring  the 
sightless  to  the  Promised  Land,  I  should  lie  down 
in  the  rose-gardens  and  give  up  the  quest.  Remember 
as  you  read  this  ancient  tale  that  I  am  still 
waiting,  even  as  the  blind  wait  before  the  closed 
gate  of  opportunity. 

It  is  now  four  years  since  I  started  a  campaign 
to  raise  a  two  million-dollar  Endowment  Fund  for 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  My  teacher 
and  I  have  spoken  at  innumerable  meetings  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  with  the  object 
of  laying  before  the  public  the  needs  and  problems 
of  the  one  hundred  thousand  blind  of  America. 

The  generous  response  of  the  people  who  heard  us 
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was  very  gratifying,  nearly  everybody  gave  some¬ 
thing;  but  it  takes  countless  small  donations  to 
make  up  two  million  dollars. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Endowment  Fund  has  grown, 
dollar  by  dollar,  to  three  hundred  thousand. 

Still,  our  goal  is  distant.  Recently,  a  contribu¬ 
tion  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  from  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. ,  followed  a  careful  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  activities  of  the  Foundation.  In  his 
letter  accompanying  this  gift,  besides  expressing 
a  favorable  impression  of  what  the  Foundation  is 
doing,  Mr.  Rockefeller  intimated  that  he  would 
consider  a  further  contribution  when  we  had 
raised  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  His  tentative 
promise  has  brought  forth  pledges  amounting  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  from  our 
trustees,  provided  that  I  could  obtain  forty 
thousand  dollars  to  bring  the  amount  up  to  a  half 
million. 

This  special  appeal  is  in  the  hope  that  the 
friends  of  the  blind  see  to  it  that  the  additional 
forty  thousand  is  forthcoming.  It  is  not 
possible  for  me  just  now  to  appear  in  public  and 
solicit  contributions.  Some  weeks  ago  I  fell 
downstairs,  injuring  my  knee  so  badly  that  it  will 
be  some  time  before  I  can  go  about  freely  again. 

That  is  why  I  am  sending  out  a  printed  appeal  for 
your  aid. 

•  <  *  r 

Already  a  new  hope  has  been  kindled  in  the 
hearts  of  a  great  number  of  blind  men  and  women 
who  are  going  forward  in  the  dark,  confident 
that  the  Foundation  will.be  a  tower  of  strength  to 
them  in  their  difficulties.  Surely  you  will 
not  let  this  hope  grow  dim  through  lack  of  swift 
and  generous  response  to  this  letter. 

4m-  •  *  <  I  .  »  /  <  .  .  I  «  .  J  1 

This  is  a  crucial  moment  in  our  struggle. 

We  need  the  help  of  all  our  old  friends  and  of  many 
new  ones,  if  the  Foundation  is  to  be  a  friend 
to  all  the  sightless  of  America. 


Sincerely  and  hopefully  yours. 


Shoemaking  at  the  Connecticut  School 

for  the  Blind 

By  Harriet  Murdock  Billings 


TO  THE  blind — above  all  others 
— work  is  a  blessing,  and  great 
is  the  rejoicing  when  a  new 
field  of  endeavor  is  discovered.  To 
Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind,  there  came  an  inspiration. 
It  occurred  to  him  one  day  that 
there  were  but  few  blind  shoe¬ 
makers.  Here  was  a  field  that. was 
not  overcrowded ! 

Mr.  William  Kerns,  a  graduate  of 
the  Tuning  Department  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  School  for  the  Blind,  was 
given  the  chance  to  take  a  course 
in  shoemaking.  This  young  man  was 
living  at  home  tuning  pianos  and 
working  at  basketry — both  profes¬ 
sions  an  already  over-crowded  field 
and  yielding  uncertain  financial  re¬ 
turns.  When  the  situation  was  can¬ 
vassed,  it  was  decided  that  the  best 
place  to  take  the  necessary  training 
in  shoemaking  was  at  the  Saginaw 
Industrial  School  in  Michigan.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Mr.  Kerns  proceeded  to 
this  school.  He  received  excellent 
instruction  in  mending  shoes,  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  do  all  the  various  things 
required  in  this  vocation.  In  six 
months  time  he  came  back  a  full- 
fledged  cobbler. 

The  next  thing  was  to  get  estab¬ 
lished  in  business.  It  was  here  that 
Mr.  Gordon  Hicks,  Superintendent 
of  the  Connecticut  School  for  the 

t  * 

Blind,  made  a  suggestion.  Why 
not  have  Mr.  Kerns  mend  shoes  for 
the  school?  Near  the  school  barn 
was  a  tiny  building  that  had  once 


served  as  a  pigpen.  This  was  fitted 
with  windows,  a  shoemaker’s  equip¬ 
ment  installed,  and  from  then  on 
served  a  new  purpose. 

To  the  school,  the  little  shoe  shop 
proved  to  be  a  boon.  The  conve¬ 
nience  of  having  one’s  shoes  mended 
with  so  little  effort  to  place  them 
in  the  hands  of  a  cobbler,  together 
with  the  short  time  that  it  took  to 
wait  for  them  had  its  appeal.  A 
modest  sign  was  placed  at  the 
cross-roads,  making  known  to  the 
public  that  shoes  could  be  repaired 
at  the  little  Shoe  Shop  on  the  hill. 
By  degrees  business  began  to  in¬ 
crease.  The  passing  automobiles 
would  often  stop  with  some  repair¬ 
ing  to  be  done,  and  the  sightless 
shoemaker  soon  had  all  that  he 
could  do. 

When  the  new  gymnasium  was 
built,  a  commodious  room  above 
the  stage  was  reserved  for  the  Shoe 
Shop.  Here  Mr.  Kerns  would  often 
tap  away  on  his  shoes  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  orchestra. 
More  and  better  machinery  was  in¬ 
stalled  and  the  up-to-date  equip¬ 
ment  aided  greatly  in  the  shop’s 
reputation  for  efficiency.  A  visit 
there  was  a  revelation ! 

What  would  the  average  person 
make  of  a  machine  with  such  an 
odd  name  as  “Skiver”?  It  was 
used  to  split  or  pare  the  leather  in 
order  to  make  a  fine  edge  on  soles. 
Another  imposing  machine  taking 
up  nearly  one  whole  side  of  the 
room  was  known  as  a  “finisher.”  It 
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was  operated  by  electricity  and  had 
wheels  on  which  grinding  was 
done ;  also  brushes — brown  and 
black  in  color — for  burnishing.  Be¬ 
sides  pincers  and  hammers  and  other 
loose  tools,  there  were  jacks  and 
last  outfits.  Each  shoe  was  placed 
on  its  appropriate  last  and,  by  means 
of  a  scientific  jack,  turned  to  suit 
the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

The  sole  stitcher  in  Mr.  Kerns’ 
shop  was  operated  by  foot-power. 
As  designed,  the  operator  guiding 
the  shoe  with  one  hand,  regulates 
the  stitching  by  means  of  a  hand- 
lever.  Because  he  could  not  see,  Mr. 
Kerns  had  to  use  both  hands  to 
guide  and  turn  the  shoe.  The  lever 
was  removed  and  an  ingenious  foot- 
power  contrivance  substituted. 

There  is  also  a  specially  con¬ 
structed  Singer  sewing  machine 


which  has  a  table  for  receiving  all 
shoes  needing  any  sewing.  Besides 
this,  there  is  a  contrivance  which 
rolls  the  soles  and  another  angular 
arrangement  used  to  firmly  fasten 
hooks  and  eyes  when  needed. 

Mr.  Kerns  is  at  present  obliged 
to  employ  an  assistant  on  full  time. 
Besides  work  which  comes  in  from 
the  city,  Long  Lane  Farm,  an  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  girls  in  Middle- 
town,  sends  its  repair  work — some¬ 
times  amounting  to  as  many  as  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pairs  of  shoes  a 
month. 

With  the  established  success  of 
this  venture  of  a  shoe  shop  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Connecticut  School 
for  the  Blind,  a  new  vocation  which 
nets  substantial  returns  has  been 
launched  in  the  field  of  opportu¬ 
nities  for  blind  workers. 


Connecticut  sends  enthusiatic  reports  of  an  experiment  in  shoe  repairing. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  pairs  have  been  mended  in  one  month. 


Prize  Awards 


THE  Harmon  Foundation  of  New 
York  announces  awards  for  “con¬ 
structive  and  creative  achieve¬ 
ment”  among  blind  people  and  those 
with  sight  who  are  interested  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  problems  of  blind¬ 
ness  : 

I.  Open  to  seeing  people  as  well 
as  blind.  Award  in  each  case  to  be 
doubled  if  granted  to  a  blind  person. 

A.  Suggestions  for  Awards  for 

Blind 

For  suggestions  embodying  new 
and  interesting  and  simple  plans  for 
future  awards  to  be  given  by  the  Har¬ 
mon  Foundation,  looking  toward  a 
better  orientation  of  the  blind  in  their 
outlook  on  life,  their  personal  ref¬ 
lations  and  economic  endeavor. 

First  Award  of  $100 
Second  Award  of  $50 
Third  Award  of  $25 
Fourth  Award  of  $10 

Note  :  Each  person  submitting  material  for 
this  award  must  accompany  the  evidence 
with  a  signed  waiver  on  forms  furnished 
by  the  Harmon  Foundation  to  all  material 
recompense,  thus  relieving  the  Harmon 
Foundation  of  any  responsibility  as  to 
Post  Office  Rules  regarding  duplication  of 
awards,  in  the  event  that  it  is  desired  to 
incorporate  ideas  not  included  in  the 
awards  in  future  programs. 

II.  Awards  for  Accomplishment 
by  Blind  People. 

A.  Achievements  of  Economic 
Value 

* 

These  awards  are  to  be  granted  to 
the  persons  during  the  period  of  the 
competition  who  are  found  to  have 
produced  outstanding  results  or 
marked  success — in  the  same  line  of 
business  or  occupation  in  competition 
with  seeing  competitors.  The  awards 
will  not  be  given  if  it  is  believed  by 


the  judges  that  the  handicap  of  blind¬ 
ness  has  been  of  material  value  in 
such  a  success.  The  awards  are  for 
those  who  have  disregarded  this  afflic¬ 
tion  and  won  in  open  competition. 

One  First  Award  of  $200  and  gold 
medal 

Two  Awards  of  $50  and  bronze 
medals 

Five  Awards  of  $10  each 

B.  Literature 

Short  Story  (not  less  than  3,000  or 
more  than  5,000  words). 

First  Award  of  $200  and  gold  medal 
Second  Award  of  $100  and  silver 
medal 

Third  Award  of  $50  and  bronze 
medal 

Literary  Essay  (between  1,500  and 
2,500  words). 

First  Award  of  $100  and  gold  medal 
Second  Award  of  $50  and  silver 
medal 

Authoritative  Article  (involving  re¬ 
search  or  analysis — Educational,  So¬ 
cial,  Political,  Scientific,  Historical, 
etc.).  (Between  1,500  and  5,000 
words.) 

First  Award  of  $100  and  gold  medal 
Second  Award  of  $50  and  silver 
medal 

Third  Award  of  $25  and  bronze 
medal 

Note  :  The  awards  outlined  above  are 
planned  to  be  of  definite  assistance  to 
blind  men  and  women  who  are  struggling 
for  success,  but  have  not  yet  received  that 
recognition  which  will  develop  a  market 
for  their  product.  The  Division  of  Awards 
will,  therefore,  accept  only  unpublished  ar¬ 
ticles.  Wherever  it  is  possible  to  aid  in 
finding  a  market  for  material  receiving 
awards  the  Harmon  Foundation  will  make 
every  effort  to  be  of  service,  but  naturally 
can  make  no  guarantee  in  this  respect.  All 
rights  from  publication  will  inure  to  the 
author. 
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C.  Accomplishments  or  Progress  in 
I  irst  Two  Years  of  Blindness 

This  series  is  to  be  granted  for  out¬ 
standing  accomplishment  and  prog¬ 
ress  toward  adjustment. 

(1)  For  men — 

One  First  Award  of  $100  and  gold 
medal 

Five  Awards  of  $20  each  and  bronze 
medal 

(2)  For  women — 

One  First  Award  of  $100  and  gold 
medal 

Five  Awards  of  $20  each  and  bronze 
medal 

(3)  For  boys  and  girls  between  14 
and  21 — 

One  First  Award  of  $100  and  gold 
medal 

Five  Awards  of  $20  each  and  bronze 
medal 

(4)  For  children  between  6  and 
14— 

One  First  Award  of  $25 
Twenty  Awards  of  $5  each 

Note  :  These  awards  are  to  include  im¬ 
provement  in  appearance,  posture,  ability 
to  handle  oneself,  as  well  as  mental  im¬ 
provement  and  mechanical  skill  with  the 
hands. 

D.  Participation  in  Home  Activities 

These  awards  will  be  based  on  the 
progress  the  aspirant  has  made  since 
blindness  in  becoming  a  part  of  the 
Home  organization.  The  active  work 
done  systematically,  regularly  and  the 
degree  to  which  the  individual  has  be¬ 
come  a  help  rather  than  a  care,  will  be 
considered.  The  progress  in  happy 
adjustment  and  skill  during  the  year 
will  be  studied  with  special  emphasis 
in  considering  the  awards. 


(1)  For  men — 

Five  Awards  of  $20  each  and  bronze 
medal  for  outstanding  results  in 
performance  tending  to  make 
them  recognized  assets  in  home 
environment 

(2)  For. women — 

•  f  > 

Five  Awards  of  $20  each  and  bronze 
medal 

(3)  For  boys  and  girls  to  21 — 

Ten  Awards  of  $10  and  bronze 
medal 

(4)  For  men  and  women  in  homes 
for  the  blind — 

Ten  Awards  of  $10  and  bronze 
medal 

E.  Improvement  of  Children  in 
Schools  for  Blind 

Personal  Appearance,  Posture,  Man¬ 
ners,  Ability  to  move  about,  etc. 

First  Award  of  $25  and  gold  medal 
Twenty  Awards  of  $10  each  and 
bronze  medals 
Thirty  Awards  of  $5  each 

Nominations 

As  there  are  approximately  100,000 
blind  people  scattered  broadly  over 
the  United  States,  nominations  may 
be  made  by  any  person  who  so  de¬ 
sires,  either  the  person  himself,  or 
someone  in  a  position  to  know  of  the 
record  presented.  In  order  to  make 
a  valid  nomination,  a  formal  blank 
must  first  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
Awards  for  the  Blind,  Harmon  Foun¬ 
dation,  140  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Such  a  request  should  be  accompan¬ 
ied  by  a  stamped  addressed  envelope. 

(f  ••  -  ►.  *  ,*  *• 

Each  nomination  must  be  fully  filled 
out  in  order  to  enable  the  judges  to 
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make  an  accurate  appraisal  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  submitted  in  support  of  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  for  an  award.  Each 
nomination  must  be  accompanied  by 
two  references  of  standing  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  recommendation. 

Where  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
additional  evidence  is  required  it  shall 
be  obtained  before  final  decision  of 
the  awards  is  made. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the 
Harmon  Foundation,  the  judges  and 
those  sending  in  nominations,  that  a 
very  important  factor  in  success  and 
indeed,  success  itself,  is  environmental 
adjustment,  or  in  plain  English,  the 
cultivation  of  a  contented  spirit.  This 
not  only  makes  for  easy  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  progress  but  beautifies  the 
way.  Many  of  the  awards  are  based 
largely  on  the  development  of  this 
characteristic  and  the  judges  must 
give  heed  to  it  when  the  objectives  of 
the  awards  are  toward  this  end  rather 
than  tangible  and  concrete  accom¬ 
plishments  alone.  In  fact  it  is  a  con¬ 
dition  precedent  to  participation  in  the 
whole  series  of  awards  for  the  blind. 

Eligibility 

Totally  blind  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  eligible  for 
nomination  and  awards. 

Total  blindness  shall  be  interpreted 
to  mean  inability  to  count  fingers  at 
a  distance  of  one  foot  “when  properly 
fitted  with  glasses”;  a  person  who  is 
not  able  to  read  ordinary  typewriter 
type,  with  the  strongest  glasses. 

Time 

Nomination  for  1927  awards  must 
be  filed  before  July  15th,  1928.  An¬ 
nouncement  of  the  recipients  will  be 


made  in  the  fall  of  1928  or  as  soon 
after  November  first  as  possible. 

Judges 

A  committee  of  five  men  and  wo¬ 
men  will  act  as  judges  in  granting 
these  awards.  The  jury  will  be  com¬ 
posed  of  people  who  are  in  a  position 
to  know  and  understand  the  problems 
that  confront  the  blind. 

Responsibility 

All  applications  for  awards  involv¬ 
ing  the  submitting  of  manuscripts,  ar¬ 
ticles,  etc.,  must  be  accompanied  by 
sufficient  postage  to  cover  return. 
Where  articles  of  handcraft  are  sent 
by  express  it  must  be  prepaid.  The 
Harmon  Foundation  will  exercise 
great  care  in  filing  all  material,  but 
in  no  way  can  it  be  held  responsible 
for  loss  of  or  damage  to  any  applica¬ 
tions  or  accompanying  evidence  in 
support  of  a  nomination. 

Total  Awards — $2710. 

Expenses  of  Administration  to  Be 
Carried  by  Harmon  Foundation,  Inc. 

Wins  Fifty  Dollar  Prize 

Carl  Campbell,  a  pupil  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  School  for  the  Blind,  won  the 
award  offered  by  the  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind  for  the  best  short 
story  submitted  by  a  blind  child.  Carl 
is  fourteen  years  of  age  and  comes 
from  a  small  farm  in  Las  Animas 
County,  Colorado.  The  judges  were 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  novel¬ 
ist  ;  Bruce  Barton  and  Miss  Helen 
Day,  the  blind  editor  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  for  the  blind,  “The  Searchlight.” 
The  magazine  will  publish  the  win¬ 
ning  story.  The  contest  extended  to 
all  parts  of  the  world. 


Annual  Performance  of  Blind  Players  Club 

By  H.  Beatrix  Griswold 


THE  Blind  Players  Club  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York,  will  present  their 
annual  play  for  the  benefit  of  the 
work  for  the  blind  being  carried  on 
by  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 
at  the  Academy  of  Music  on  March 
7th  and  8th. 


for  the  old,  newly  blind,  or  espe¬ 
cially  handicapped  in  their  work 
shops. 

The  play  of  this  year  is  to  be  a 
Chinese  drama,  “The  Scarlet  Butter¬ 
fly,”  an  adaptation  of  “In  a  Shantung 
Garden/’  by  Miln.  This  musical  pag- 


These  two  young  women  are  entirely  without  sight.  They  have  been  so 
remarkably  trained  that  difficult  acting  is  possible  for  them. 


This  group  of  blind  self-supporting 
women  was  organized  thirteen  years 
ago  and  has  given  twelve  perform¬ 
ances  for  this  purpose.  Their  first 
play  presented  in  1914  brought  in 
$300  to  the  work  for  the  blind ;  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  play  in  1927 
were  $13,000.  This  generous  gift 
from  the  blind  to  the  blind  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  Brooklyn  Bureau 
to  increase  all  the  activities  of  their 
workshops  and  to  establish  in  1927 
a  minimum  wage  of  $6.00  per  week 


eant  play  has  an  ensemble  of  over  one 
hundred,  most  of  whom  are  recruited 
from  the  blind  women  and  children  of 
Brooklyn  who,  in  gorgeous  Chinese 
costumes  with  lanterns  and  banners, 
act  as  a  massed  chorus  at  the  back  of 
the  stage.  They  are  trained  by  a  blind 
chorus  master,  Miss  Catherine  Don¬ 
nelly,  formerly  a  scholarship  pupil  of 
the  National  Conservatory. 

The  quaint  Chinese  dances  in  the 
third  act  are  danced  by  partially  see¬ 
ing  girls,  with  seeing  partners.  The 
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most  spectacular  of  these  “picture 
dances”  is  called  the  Lantern  Dance 
in  which  thirty-two  take  part,  each 
group  of  eight  in  a  different  costume 
and  all  carrying  lanterns. 

The  special  story  of  the  play  in 
which  the  Blind  Players  are  the  prin¬ 
cipals  concerns  the  fortunes  of  Tom 
Drew,  a  100  per  cent  American,  in¬ 
terpreted  by  Helena  Klein  (totally 
blind)  who  has  created  thirty-eight 
men’s  characters  in  her  thirteen  years 
membership  in  the  Club. 

Tom  Drew  goes  to  China  leaving 
his  American  girl  friend  behind  and 
falls  in  love  with  the  Chinese  sash 
weaver,  Ya  Ling.  This  character  is 
presented  by  Margaret  Smith,  with¬ 
out  sight,  who  is  especially  fortunate 
in  the  tragedy  roles  she  has  created. 

The  story  contains  many  thrills  and 
tense  moments  and  in  the  last  act  the 
Chinese  girl  sends  Tom  home  to  his 
father  and  his  duty. 

The  narrative  of  “The  Scarlet  But¬ 
terfly”  runs  so  smoothly  that  audi¬ 
ences  are  not  conscious  of  the  terrific 
handicaps  under  which  the  various 
characters  are  acting.  The  endless 
practice  which  enables  Helena  Klein, 
the  leading  “man,”  to  leap  through  a 
window  to  rescue  a  girl — the  tireless 
rehearsal  of  the  comedy  star,  Alice 
van  den  Ryken,  which  has  enabled  her 
to  run  laughing  to  a  gate  in  a  wall  and 
find  it — these  simple  acts  to  us  who 
can  see  are  works  of  patient  drilling 
and  step-counting  to  the  blind  actors, 
but  the  charming,  compelling  story 
that  at  last  is  presented  repays  all  the 
effort. 

The  pageant  in  Shantung  against 
the  background  of  an  old  Chinese  gar¬ 
den;  the  Chinese  orchestra  and  pro¬ 
cession  with  its  jugglers,  banners  and 


lanterns  are  all  colorful  features. 

The  Blind  Players  have,  through 
the  years  of  their  existence,  purchased 
a  beautiful  ten  acre  piece  of  property 
at  Suffern,  New  York,  with  a  large 
modern  club  house  which  they  call 
Team  Play  Lodge.  They  open  the 
Club  House  each  season  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment  of  the  blind  women  and 
children  of  Brooklyn,  a  special  fund 
being  raised  for  this  purpose  by  the 
club  president,  Mr.  Victor  G.  Bloede 
of  Baltimore,  also  a  member  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Blind.  Three  hundred 
women  and  children  were  given  vaca¬ 
tions  at  the  Lodge  in  1927.  In  1926 
a  Scout  Camp  for  children  was  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  grounds  and  forty  blind 
and  partially  seeing  children  camp 
there  for  two  months  each  summer. 
A  swimming  pool  is  a  recent  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  water  sports  are  most  popu¬ 
lar,  the  blind  girls  learning  to  dive 
and  swim  with  the  others. 

The  effort  of  the  Director  and 
Trainer  of  the  Blind  Players  Club, 
Miss  Evelyn  M.  Griswold,  is  to  have 
them  present  their  dramatic  work  in 
a  professional  manner  and  by  tireless 
practice  to  make  their  handicap  im¬ 
perceptible  to  the  audience,  and  in  this 
they  are  successful. 

The  Club  has  a  yearly  circuit  in  the 
towns  surrounding  Brooklyn  and  Suf¬ 
fern  and  are  always  at  the  disposal  of 
clubs  and  church  organizations  wish¬ 
ing  to  raise  money  for  a  worthy  ob¬ 
ject. 

The  Players  feel  that  the  watch¬ 
word  of  the  Club,  “Team  Play,”  has 
been  a  talisman  to  them;  as  the  years 
go  on  their  membership  has  increased 
to  twenty  and  their  interests  and  op¬ 
portunities  have  widened. 


How  I  Know  Trees 

By  David  McDaniel 


David  McDaniel, 
fifteen  year 
old  student  at 
the  Illinois 
School  for  the 
Blind,  is  able 
to  name 
twenty-one 
trees  native 
to  Illinois 
by  feeling 
their  bark, 
leaves  or 
fruit.  David 
is  eager  to 
have  a  book 
about  trees 
in  Braille 


A  HICKORY  tree  can  be  told 
by  its  bark  being  scaly  like 
a  fish.  A  thorn  tree  can  be 
told  by  its  long,  green  pins  in  its 
bark.  You  can  tell  a  pine  by  the 
sweet  smell  of  its  bark.  A  walnut 
tree  can  be  told  by  a  little  thing 
on  the  limb,  and  the  bark  skins 
down.  A  cottonwood  tree  has  a 
bud  which  is  like  cotton  and  opens 
like  cotton,  too.  A  willow  tree  when 


little  has  a  long  keen  end  to  it  and 
has  a  smooth  bark.  An  oak  tree 
has  rough  bark  and  is  hard  to  cut 
and  its  leaves  are  different  from  any 
other. 

I  have  been  studying  a  book  about 
trees,  issued  by  the  Chief  Forester 
of  the  State  Department  of  Con¬ 
servation,  and  wish  it  could  be  put 
in  Braille.  There  are  ninety-nine 
varieties  of  trees  in  this  book. 
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New  Musical  Director 

The  directors  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind 
have  elected  Mr.  W.  K.  Steiner, 
Musical  Director,  to  succeed  Mr.  W. 
L.  Mayer,  who  resigned  to  take  up 
his  work  with  the  National  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Musicians  in  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Steiner  is  a  Pittsburgher.  In 
1891,  while  he  was  still  in  high 
school,  he  was  appointed  organist  of 
Grace  Reformed  church,  Grant  St. 
The  following  year,  he  went  to 
Trinity  Lutheran,  Allegheny.  His 
teacher,  Theodore  Salmon,  having- 
decided  to  go  west,  resigned  his 
position  at  North  Avenue  M.  E. 
church  in  favor  of  Mr.  Steiner,  who 
remained  there  until  the  summer  of 
1894. 

A  short  vacation  trip  to  Europe 
was  turned  into  an  opportunity  for 
further  musical  study,  and  Mr. 
Steiner  spent  the  next  four  years 
with  the  famous  editor  of  piano 
music,  Heinrich  Germer,  of  Dres¬ 
den,  Saxony,  who  gave  him  a 
thorough  insight  into  the  art  of 
musical  analysis  and  editing.  Mr. 
Steiner  in  teaching  does  not  proceed 
with  a  piece  of  music  until  the 
punctuation,  phrasing,  and  dynam¬ 
ics  are  definitely  established  for 
every  measure  of  the  text. 

Returning  to  this  city  in  the  fall 
of  1898,  he  founded  the  Germer 
piano  school  which  has  been  a  suc¬ 
cess.  His  piano  pupils  have  taken 
prizes  in  open  competition,  and  his 
organ  pupils  hold  some  of  the  best 
church  and  theatre  positions  in  this 
district. 

In  1899,  he  became  a  member  of 


the  American  Guild  of  Organists, 
achieving  first  honor  in  the  exam¬ 
ination  given  to  musicians  through¬ 
out  the  Union. 

After  the  passing  of  Frederic 
Archer,  Mr.  Steiner  was  invited  to 
give  recitals  at  Carnegie  Institute 
over  a  period  of  seven  years,  and 
was  heard  as  a  brilliant  interpreter 
of  the  most  important  compositions 
in  organ  literature.  He  was  musical 
director  and  organist  at  Temple 
Rodef  Shalom  for  twenty  years,  at 
the  same  time,  presiding  at  St. 
Andrews  P.  E.  church  for  three 
seasons.  He  had  the  honor  of  play¬ 
ing  at  the  St.  Louis  and  Buffalo 
expositions. 

Mr.  Steiner  has  a  number  of  com¬ 
positions  to  his  credit,  among  others 
a  Chromatic  Fugas  for  organ  which 
won  the  honors  at  a  recent  manu¬ 
script  competition  of  the  Oklahoma 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

He  teaches  the  piano  and  organ, 
but  is  proficient  on  the  cello,  and 
other  stringed  instruments.  The 
organ  at  the  Temple,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Pittsburgh,  was  de¬ 
signed  by  him. 

Mr.  Steiner  succeeds  Prof.  Wm. 
L.  Mayer,  who  has  accepted  a 
position  as  active  vice-president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Musi¬ 
cians.  For  twenty  years,  Prof. 
Mayer  was  connected  with  the 
Pittsburgh  School  for  the  Blind,  but 
his  influence  extended  not  only  in 
the  school,  it  reached  the  entire  city 
and  the  core  of  musical  circles. 

To  Prof.  Mayer  belongs  the  credit 
of  raising  the  status  of  band  and 
concert  music  in  the  city  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  to  a  higher  level  than  it  had 
ever  reached  before. 


Cleveland’s  Blind  Wage  Earners 

By  Eva  B.  Palmer 

Executive  Secretary,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 


TWO  hundred  and  twenty  nine 
blind  people  are  earning  all 
or  part  of  their  living  in 
Cleveland  at  the  present  time, 
according  to  the  report  of  the 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
issued  at  its  annual  meeting  Febru¬ 
ary  23rd. 

One  of  the  fundamental  purposes 
of  the  Society  is  to  secure  or  pro¬ 
vide  work  for  its  blind  members. 
During  1927,  forty-three  people  were 
employed  in  the  Broom,  Paint, 
Weaving,  and  Needlecraft  Shops 
operated  by  the  Society  itself,  while 
sixty-two  others  were  given  work 
to  do  in  their  homes  such  as  toy 
making,  weaving,  chair  seating, 
plain  sewing,  and  basket  making. 
The  remaining  124  individuals  were 
engaged  in  25  different  occupations 
showing  the  large  variety  of  work 
of  which  the  blind  are  capable. 

These  occupations  include  teach¬ 
ers,  piano  tuners,  salesmen,  factory 
workers,  refreshment  stands,  execu¬ 
tives,  organists,  musicians,  stereo¬ 
typer,  and  dictaphone  operators. 
Many  of  these  people  have  been 
trained  by  the  Cleveland  Society  for 
the  Blind  and  then  been  placed  in 
positions.  Others  have  found  them¬ 
selves  able  to  continue  their  own 
line  of  work  after  becoming  blind. 

At  the  beginning  of  1928  the  total 
number  of  blind  in  Cleveland  was 
719.  Of  this  number  50  per  cent 
were  over  60  years  of  age  and  10 
per  cent  under  20  years,  leaving 
only  40  per  cent  of  working  age. 
And  79  per  cent  or  229  of  this  40 
per  cent  are  gainfully  employed. 


While  many  of  the  remaining  21 
per  cent  need  work  very  badly  and 
the  Society  is  making  every  effort 
to  place  them,  it  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  many  others  are  so 
physically  handicapped  they  are 
unable  to  work.  Then,  also,  there 
are  others  who  are  entirely  sup¬ 
ported  by  their  families  and  do  not 
need  work. 

In  view  of  the  general  employ¬ 
ment  situation  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  Society  felt  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  unemployed  blind  of  working 
age  and  ability  in  Cleveland  was 
comparatively  small. 

And  right  here  a  word  should  be 
said  about  the  three  shops  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Society.  The  oldest  is 
the  Broom  Shop  which  has  been  in 
existence  for  18  years,  is  on  a  sound 
financial  basis,  and  has  many  large 
contracts.  Every  type  of  broom  is 
made  by  the  twenty-five  men  em¬ 
ployed  here.  The  Weaving  and 
Needlecraft  Shop  keeps  its  women 
busy  weaving  bath  mats,  cushion 
covers,  bags,  coat  materials,  lunch¬ 
eon  sets,  and  novelties  as  well  as 
sewing  comforters,  robes,  and  cur¬ 
tains.  This  Shop  has  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  for  three  years. 

The  newest  venture  of  the  Society 
and  one  that  is  being  watched  by 
workers  for  the  blind  all  over  the 
country  is  the  Paint  Shop  where  all 
sorts  of  furniture  is  refinished  and 
repaired.  This  is  an  entirely  new 
occupation  for  the  blind  and  is  felt 
to  be  working  out  extremely  well. 
The  blind  men  remove  the  old 
finish,  wash  and  sandpaper  the  fur- 
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niture,  and  rub  in  the  new  finish 
after  it  has  been  applied  by  the  see¬ 
ing  foreman.  It  has  been  found 
that  paint  and  lacquer  jobs  provide 
the  blind  men  with  the  most  em¬ 
ployment  since  the  actual  spraying 
of  the  new  coat  with  the  spray  gun 
is  only  a  matter  of  two  or  three 
minutes  on  an  ordinary  sized  chair, 
and  removing  the  old  finish  the  big¬ 
gest  job.  One  seeing  man  operating 
the  spray  gun  can  keep  seven  blind 
men  busy  removing  old  finish, 
it  has  been  found.  In  connection 
with  the  Paint  Shop,  there  is  a 
caning  department  where  chairs  are 
reseated  by  blind  men. 

Another  innovation,  this  time 
in  the  recreational  field,  was  the 
Grasselli  House  Camp  which  opened 
up  last  July  and  gave  pleasure  to 
69  blind  men  and  women.  This 
camp  with  its  beautiful  grounds,  a 
lovely  orchard,  and  even  a  brook 
proved  a  constant  source  of  delight 
to  the  blind  people  and  many  of 
them  were  stimulated  to  explora¬ 


tions  which  gave  them  increased 
self  confidence,  as  well  as  an 
entirely  new  slant  on  life.  In  fact 
the  re-creative  value  of  the  camp 
in  bringing  about  a  healthy,  normal 
viewpoint  has  been  felt  to  be  one 
of  the  outstanding  achievements  of 
the  year. 

Plans  for  the  new  year  include  a 
larger  development  of  each  of  the 
Society’s  activities  than  ever  before 
attempted.  Comprehensive  sales 
plans  for  promotion  of  the  shops 
operated  by  the  Society  are  under 
way;  camp  facilities  will  be  in¬ 
creased  ;  and  a  more  intensive  place¬ 
ment  program  undertaken. 

Interesting  figures  on  the  case 
work  for  1927  were  brought  out  at 
the  annual  meeting.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  such  contacts  made  was 
4,086,  or  an  average  of  340  per 
month.  December  was  the  highest 
month  with  a  figure  of  434,  and 
August  the  lowest  with  only  267 
contacts  made. 


The  Association  of  Executives  of  State  Associations  and  Commissions  for 
the  Blind  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  conjunction  with  the  biennial  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  at  Faribault, 
Minn.,  June  25-29.  Executives  who  are  planning  to  be  present  and  who 
would  like  to  know  further  in  regard  to  the  program  and  the  arrangements 
for  board  and  rooms  should  communicate  with  the  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  1060 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  or  the  secretary,  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  State  Capitol, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


“I  WANT  TO  TEACH ” 
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“I  Want  to  Teach” 

Helen  Paterson  of  Glen  Haven, 
Wisconsin,  has  written  to  the  Out¬ 
look  of  her  great  desire  to  find  a 
position  as  a  teacher.  She  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the 
Blind  and  received  an  A.B.  last  June 
from  St.  Mary’s  College  at  Prairie 
du  Chien,  majoring  in  English.  She 
says : 

“While  there  are  still  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  older  men  and  women 
searching  for  positions,  it  may  seem 
presumption  on  my  part  to  voice 
what  I  should  like  to  do.  However, 
there  is  a  very  firm  bond  of  sym¬ 
pathy  between  them  and  myself,  es¬ 
pecially  since  many  of  these  per¬ 
sons,  like  myself,  are  desirous  of 
enlisting  their  services  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession.  They  realize  fully 
the  difficulties  confronting  them  be¬ 
fore  they  can  get  the  necessary  ex¬ 
perience  to  give  them  recognition 
from  all  schools. 

“There  are  comparatively  few 
blind  teachers,  and  the  demand  for 
them  seems  small.  For  this  reason 
higher  education  among  us  may 
sometimes  seem  ironical. 

“With  a  ‘sheepskin’  in  one’s  pos¬ 
session  it  is  a  bit  disconcerting  to 
realize  that  most  of  the  boys  gradu¬ 
ating  from  the  high  school  course 
of  the  State  Schools  for  the  Blind, 
with  an  additional  knowledge  and 
practical  application  of  some  trade 
such  as  weaving  or  piano  tuning  are 
fitted  to  go  out  and  earn  a  comfort¬ 
able  living.  I  am  confident,  if  given 
the  opportunity,  I  could  prove  my¬ 
self  efficient  as  a  teacher  of  blind 
pupils.  It  should  not  be  an  idle 
dream  to  hope  some  time  to  teach 


Helen  Paterson 


sighted  pupils,  but  this  phase  of  the 
profession  of  teaching  has  its  own 
problems  and  difficulties  which  can 
best  be  solved  by  experience  with 
the  blind  before  attempting  to  en¬ 
large  the  field. 

“Somewhere  in  schools  for  the 
blind  I  want  to  find  a  chance  to 
teach. 

“I  am  sure  I  could  demonstrate  my 
ability  and  prove  that  it  is  possible 
to  teach  and  teach  well,  without 
sight,  either  blind  or  seeing  pupils.’’ 

Wanted:  Position  as  teacher  of  blind  or 
deaf-blind  children.  My  experience  covers 
seven  years  teaching  in  public  schools 
with  sighted  children,  also  the  Harvard 
Course  at  Perkins  Institution  in  1925-26, 
and  a  course  in  Special  Methods  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  blind  with  supervised  practice. 
I  had  other  college  work  before  my  vision 
became  impaired. 

(Miss)  ABIGAIL  C.  SCOTT, 
366  Washington  Street, 

K  Denver,  Colo. 
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Home  Teachers  in  New  Jersey 

A  representative  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  been 
speaking  before  the  various  Lions 
Clubs  of  the  State.  Whenever  it  has 
been  possible,  the  Home  Teacher  ifi 
that  district  has  appeared  with  her. 
That  this  work  is  bearing  fruit  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  a  report  from  the  Home 
Teacher  in  charge  of  the  work  in 
Southern  New  Jersey. 

A  man  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  lost  his 
sight  December,  1926,  and  began 
studying  with  the  Home  Teacher, 
April,  1927.  He  is  about  forty-two 
years  of  age,  married,  with  a  wife 
and  three  children  depending  on  him. 
He  has  about  a  sixth  grade  school 
education.  The  Lions  Club  of  Cam¬ 
den  financed  his  first  business  venture, 
the  selling  of  magazines  and  aprons 
made  by  a  concern  in  Summit,  N.  J., 
and  during  the  summer  set  up  a  news 
stand  for  him.  They  have  since 
erected  a  small  store  building  of  about 
five  by  ten  feet  on  Broadway  and  the 
bridge  plaza.  He  sells  papers,  maga¬ 
zines,  tobacco  and  candy  and  the  first 
week  cleared  about  fifteen  dollars.  In 
December,  1927,  he  reported  to  his 
teacher,  who  still  makes  regular  visits 
to  him,  that  he  has  made  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  dollars  per  week. 

The  Lions  Club  of  Trenton  is  for¬ 
mulating  plans  whereby  they  may  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Home  Teacher  of 
that  district. 

Another  Home  Teacher  in  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  reports  that  one  of 
her  pupils  whom  she  interested  in 
house  to  house  selling  of  articles,  es¬ 
pecially  aprons,  states  on  November 
10,  1927,  he  was  clearing,  after  meet- 

•  t  • 

ing  all  his  expenses,  at  least  six  dol¬ 


lars  a  day  and  sometimes  as  much  as 
ten  dollars  per  day.  Therefore  the 
Home  Teachers  of  New  Jersey  are 
extending  their  work  to  include  train¬ 
ing  and  encouraging  their  pupils  in 
salesmanship.  This  means  that  the 
pupil  must  be  encouraged  to  meet  peo¬ 
ple,  to  learn  how,  where  and  when  to 
buy  supplies  and  keep  accounts. 

Letters  to  Mrs.  Ziegler 

Some  blind  people  suggested  that 
at  Christmas  time  the  readers  of  the 
Matilda  Ziegler  magazine  write  Mrs. 
Ziegler  a  personal  letter.  More  than 
1200  came  in  to  the  editor.  They 
were  bound  in  a  large  leather  book 
inscribed  in  gold  letters  “With  affec¬ 
tionate  greetings  to  Mrs.  Ziegler  from 
grateful  and  appreciative  readers  of 
the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  which 
she  has  supplied  them  for  twenty 
years  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $25,000  a 
year  and  endowed  so  that  it  will  be 
perpetual.” 

The  following  is  from  one  of  these 
letters : 

“When  I  think  of  how  that  post¬ 
man  comes  every  month ;  and  how  ten 
thousand  faces  grow  brighter ;  ten 
thousand  hearts  grow  warmer  and  beat 
a  bit  faster;  how  ten  thousand  eager, 
sensitive  finger  tips  seek  out  the  pulse 
of  your  living  thoughtfulness  for  us, 
why,  then,  Mrs.  Ziegler,  I  am  so  filled 
with  joy,  wonder  and  gratitude,  that 
I  just  spill  over.  I  think  that  you, 
too,  must  be  filled  with  a  radiant  hap¬ 
piness.  The  only  thing  I  can  do  for 
you  is  to  send  you  this  message  writ¬ 
ten  by  my  own  fingers  on  my  type¬ 
writer,  wishing  you  that  His  peace  on 
earth  will  follow  your  good  will 
toward  men.” 


NEWMAN-TURNER 
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N  ewman-T  ur  ner 

Miss  Cora  F.  Turner,  well-known 
in  work  for  the  blind,  was  married  to 
Mr.  H.  B.  Newman  of  the  Dupont 
Company,  on  December  26th,  1927. 
For  twelve  years  Mrs.  Newman  was 
connected  with  the  Delaware  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  in  Wilmington ; 
and  for  three  years,  from  1923-1926, 
was  at  the  Pennsylvania  Working 
Home  for  Blind  Men,  in  Philadelphia. 
At  the  completion  of  her  fifteenth 
year  of  service  on  March  first,  Mrs. 
Newman  tendered  her  resignation  to 
the  Delaware  Commission. 

Bramhall-Lindgren 

The  marriage  of  Robert  I.  Bram- 
hall  of  Westboro,  Massachusetts, 
to  Miss  Dagny  Caroline  Lindgren  of 
Holden,  Mass.,  took  place  at  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Parsonage  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  January  25th,  1928.  Only 
members  of  the  immediate  families  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  attended  the 
ceremony.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bramhall  will 
reside  in  Boston. 

Mrs.  Bramhall  graduated  from  the 
Worcester  Normal  School  and  came 
to  Holden  in  1911,  where  she  has  been 
principal  of  the  Center  Grammar 
School  until  the  present  time.  She 
has  been  identified  with  the  social  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  town  and  gave  freely  of 
her  time  for  community  betterment. 

Mr.  Bramhall  is  a  graduate  of 
Clark  University.  From  1913-1917 
he  was  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Holden,  Oakham,  Paxton  and  Rut¬ 
land,  Massachusetts.  At  this  time  he 
was  also  President  of  the  District 


Superintendents’  Association.  From 
1917  to  1919  he  was  agent  in  charge 
of  the  Teachers’  Registration  Bureau 
of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education,  and  from  then  to  1923  he 
was  agent  in  charge  of  research  and 
statistics  in  the  same  department,  and 
in  February  of  that  year  he  succeeded 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes  as  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

Successful  Newspaper  Editor 

The  American  Magazine  for  No¬ 
vember,  1927,  publishes  a  short  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Frank  Irvine,  editor  of  the 
Portland,  Oregon,  Journal,  since  1920. 
Mr.  Irvine  has  been  blind  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  The  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal  is  the  largest  evening  newspaper 
in  the  west.  Mr.  Irvine  is  quoted  as 
saying  he  has  not  had  a  melancholy 
thought  in  fifteen  years  and  the  en¬ 
tire  article  is  full  of  inspiring  inci¬ 
dents  of  a  man  who  refused  to  be 
limited  by  blindness. 

Everett  Putnam  Broadcasts 

Everett  Putnam  of  Bridgeton, 
New  Jersey,  who  has  been  study¬ 
ing  voice  in  New  York  for  the 
past  two  and  a  half  years,  sponsored 
by  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for 
the  Blind  and  interested  friends  in 
Bridgeton,  will  be  heard  over  radio 
station  WKBO,  Jersey  City,  every 
Tuesday  from  6:15  to  6:30.  Everett 
Putnam  is  totally  without  sight. 
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Buffalo’s  Broom  Week 

By  Edna  Stainton 

This  is  the  story  of  the  sweeping 
campaign  conducted  by  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  Buffalo  during  the  week 
of  October  24th  to  31st,  1927,  in 
their  wholly  successful  attempt  to 
sell  a  surplus  of  18,000  brooms 
stored  in  the  warehouse  of  the 
Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind. 
In  answer  to  an  S.  O.  S.  sent  out 
in  the  fall  by  the  Association  to 
Scout  Commissioner  Conrad  E. 
Meinecke  and  the  Scout  Council, 
the  following  splendid  campaign  of 
service  was  started. 

A  corps  of  speakers  made  up  of 
Boy  Scouts  and  members  of  the  Boy 
Scout  Council  addressed  every  large 
luncheon  club  of  executives  solicit¬ 
ing  orders  for  shop  brooms.  The 
following  week  under  a  carefully 
mapped-out  course  every  troop  of 
Scouts  solicited  each  house  in  its 
allotted  territory  for  house  broom 
orders. 

The  actual  collecting  of  orders 
was  preceded  by  a  splendid  pub¬ 
licity  campaign  directed  by  Scout 
Headquarters  and  generously  backed 
by  the  press,  the  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  and  the  public  in  general. 
First,  Buffalo  read  daily  accounts 
in  all  of  its  papers  of  the  4,000  Boy 
Scout  salesmen  going  out  to  sell 
18,000  brooms — then  it  began  to 
hear  radio  talks  about  these  same 
Benefactor  Brooms  made  by  the 
Blind,  on  sale  by  the  Boy  Scouts, 
and  shortly  it  began  to  see  illumin¬ 
ated  bill  boards  shouting  the  glad 
tidings,  show  windows  with  Bene¬ 
factor  Broom  displays  and  then  the 
roll  of  drums  brought  Buffalo  to  the 
curb-stone  and  up  its  main  thor¬ 


oughfare  preceded  by  an  escort  of 
mounted  police  came  the  snappiest 
band  in  Erie  County;  the  Buffalo 
Boy  Scout  Band;  with  banners  so 
large  that  all  that  ran  might  read 
about  the  vital  sale  of  Benefactor 
Brooms  about  to  be  launched. 

The  Mayor  of  Buffalo  sent  out 
a  proclamation  designating  the 
week  of  October  24th-31st  as  broom 
week  and  the  churches  had  notices 
in  their  bulletins. 

And  then  Buffalo,  broom-con¬ 
scious  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
met  those  dead-in-earnest  Scout 
salesmen  more  than  half-way  and 
went  over  the  top  on  a  broom  stick. 

Results — orders  for  nearly  20,000 
brooms  were  turned  into  the  office 
of  the  Buffalo  Association  for  the 
Blind.  A  city-wide  “Good  Turn” 
which  brought  a  flood  of  well-earned 
praise  to  the  Buffalo  Scouts  and 
their  leaders  and  a  flood  of  light  to 
the  workers  at  the  Buffalo  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind. 

RENTAL  OF  SUMMER  COTTAGES 

Miss  Ada  M.  Youmans,  5639  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  would  greatly  appre¬ 
ciate  hearing  from  readers  who  can  fur¬ 
nish  information  regarding  the  rental  of 
summer  cottages  and  farms  where  paying 
guests  are  welcome. 

Location  must  be  within  forty  or  fifty 
miles  from  Chicago  or  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Will  you  kindly  respond  at  your  earliest 
opportunity?  Letters  in  any  of  our  em¬ 
bossed  types  preferred. 

DESIRES  POSITION  AS  TEACHER 

A  young  woman  twenty-six  years  of 
age  desires  a  position  as  teacher  in  an 
institution  or  in  day  classes  for  the  blind; 
as  assistant  in  library,  as  secretary.  Grad¬ 
uate  of  Hood  College,  Frederick,  Mary¬ 
land.  One  year  at  Perkins  Institution, 
work  in  Harvard  Course,  Special  Meth¬ 
ods,  and  practice  teaching.  Substitute 
teaching  at  Perkins  and  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind.  Served  as  secretary  to 
the  late  Calvin  P.  Page.  Address  Alice 
Rohrbach,  Braddock  Heights,  Maryland. 


Bulletin  Board 

Contributions  of  news  of  work  for  the  blind  all  over  the  country  are  desired 
for  these  pages.  All  manuscripts  must  be  in  the  editor’s  hands  five  weeks 

prior  to  date  of  publication. 


rpHE  sixth  annual  meeting  of 
-*■  workers  for  the  blind  in  Con¬ 
necticut  was  held  at  the  Trades 
Department  for  the  Blind  at 
Wethersfield,  the  evening  of  No¬ 
vember  4,  1927,  with  about  sixty- 
five  workers  and  guests  present. 
Supper  was  served  following  which 
there  were  short  talks.  Guests  who 
had  a  part  on  the  program  were 
Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes  of  New 
Jersey,  Julius  Jonas  of  New  York 
City,  Miss  Marian  Feuchtwanger 
of  New  Haven,  Rev.  Edward  P. 
Ayer,  blind  chaplain  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  senate,  and  Howard  A. 
Newton,  a  teacher  in  the  New 
Haven  High  School.  Others  who 
spoke  briefly  were  Herbert  H. 
White,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Connecticut  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind,  and  Mrs. 
Clarence  F.  R.  Jenne  of  Hartford. 
Following  the  speaking  there  was 
dancing  and  a  social  hour.  These 
gatherings  were  instituted  to  bring 
the  paid  workers  for  the  blind  to¬ 
gether  in  a  social  way  once  a  year 
and  the  plan  has  proved  to  have 
merit. 

ISS  HELEN  KELLER  was 
present  at  the  Armistice  Day 
exercises  at  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  and 
took  part  therein.  .  .  .  Professor 
Manuel  Acosta  of  the  Educational 
Department  of  Mexico  spent  the 
major  portion  of  more  than  two 
weeks  in  January,  1928,  in  a 
thorough  visitation  of  the  classes 


and  the  plant  at  the  New  York  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind.  .  .  .  What  seems  a  valuable 
interchange  of  experiences  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  visit  of  a  teacher  and  a 
class  of  four  girls  from  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind  at  two  neighboring 
schools.  Arrangements  had  been 
made  between  Director  Allen  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  Superintendent 
Hicks  of  the  Connecticut  School, 
and  Principal  Van  Cleve,  for  the 
party  to  visit  their  schools  and,  on 
the  suggestion  of  Director  Allen, 
demonstrate  a  method  of  teaching 
arithmetic  which  had  been  approved 
by  long  experience.  Miss  Schoon- 
maker  and  four  pupils  motored  to 
Watertown,  and  after  a  few  days’ 
stay  proceeded  to  Hartford  for  a 
visit  there.  Along  with  the  demon¬ 
stration  there  was  for  the  pupils 
who  visited  a  delightful  opportunity 
to  look  into  the  life  of  other  schools 
than  their  own  and  to  see  some  of 
the  sights  in  the  neighborhood  as 
well. 

TTOR  a  number  of  years  the  various 
organizations  working  for  the 
blind  in  Philadelphia  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in  hearing  what  the  others 
were  doing.  That  interest  has  now 
been  crystallized  in  the  recent  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Inc. 

On  the  general  committee  there  are 
representatives  from  thirteen  organi¬ 
zations  for  the  blind  and  from  each  of 
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the  three  Lions  Clubs  in  the  city — a 
total  membership  at  the  present  time 
of  twenty  persons  with  prospects  of 
several  more  in  the  near  future. 

A  central  office  has  been  set  up  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook, 
where  a  general  file  of  all  persons  in 
whom  any  organization  is  interested 
will  be  kept.  This  will  serve  as  a 
clearing  house  and  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  several  organizations 
will  reduce  duplication  of  effort  to  a 
minimum.  Miss  Ruth  F.  Sargent  has 
been  appointed  Supervisor  on  a  half¬ 
time  basis  and  is  primarily  responsible 
for  these  records.  Her  other  duties 
include  visiting  those  people  who  are 
reported  to  the  Association,  and  re¬ 
porting  the  results  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  to  the  proper  agency ;  cooperating 
in  every  possible  way  in  the  movement 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

T  N  connection  with  the  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind  a  Day  School, 
in  charge  of  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Summers, 
was  opened  November  14,  1927,  with 
an  enrollment  of  four  pupils  since 
increased  to  fifteen.  Eight  of  these 
have  been  transferred  from  the  sight¬ 
saving  classes  of  the  public  schools 
and  are  all  children  who  have  1/10 
or  less  vision  and  whose  mentality  is 
below  normal.  Three  were  pupils  at 
Overbrook  who  were  not  able  to  do 
group  work  and  three  are  attending 
school  for  the  first  time.  Individual 
attention  is  given  to  each  child  in  the 
endeavor  to  help  him  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  become  at  least  partially  self- 
supporting  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
In  addition  to  the  academic  instruc¬ 


tion  which  is  confined  principally  to 
reading,  writing  and  simple  practical 
arithmetic,  particular  attention  is  paid 
to  handwork  including  basketry,  chair 
caning,  etc.  In  the  domestic  line,  there 
is  a  well  equipped  kitchen  where  the 
children  in  turn  prepare  a  simple 
lunch  under  supervision.  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  for  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  a  dining  room  and  bed¬ 
room,  thus  making  a  complete  unit 
which  together  with  the  care  of  the 
class  and  recreation  rooms  will  form 
valuable  training  for  the  boys  and 
girls. 

rpHE  annual  report  of  the  Cleveland 
Public  Library  contains  apprecia¬ 
tive  words  for  the  embossed  books 
added  to  its  shelves,  stating: 

“The  Braille  transcribers,  a  group 
of  about  fifteen  women,  are  adding 
to  the  collection  very  substantially, 
twenty-four  titles  in  sixty-seven  vol¬ 
umes  having  been  presented  during 
the  year.  One  member  has  transcribed 
and  presented  seven  titles  in  twenty- 
seven  volumes  and  is  at  present  tran¬ 
scribing  Galsworthy’s  “Forsyte  Saga” 
in  more  than  thirty  volumes.  Every¬ 
where  the  books  transcribed  by  this 
group  are  praised  for  accuracy  and 
good  mechanical  work,  a  tribute  to 
the  standards  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  under  whose  direction  they 
work . Miss  Grace  Emer¬ 

son,  home  teacher,  of  the  Cleveland 
Association  for  the  Blind,  has  made  a 
noteworthy  contribution  to  books  for 
the  blind  in  her  Primer  for  adults. 
Aside  from  its  value  as  a  primer  the 
selections  are  beautiful  and  of  real 
literary  value. 
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nnHE  Michigan  Employment  Insti- 
A  tution  for  the  Blind  reports  that 
the  broom  factory  is  in  full  operation, 
turning  out  an  average  of  fifty  to 
seventy-five  dozen  brooms  per  day. 
Seventeen  carloads  of  broom  corn  has 
been  purchased  since  last  October  and 
stored  in  the  warehouse.  Brooms  have 
been  advanced  in  price  fifty  cents  to 
one  dollar  per  dozen  and  another  fifty 
cent  raise  is  planned  on  the  cheaper 
grades.  Fancy  rugs  and  baskets  have 
been  discontinued,  but  chair  caning 
and  rag  rug  weaving  retained.  It  has 
been  found  out  of  the  question  to 
compete  with  foreign  and  outside 
manufacturers  in  making  fancy  rugs 
and  baskets.  To  replace  the  discarded 
industries  a  mop  plant  has  been  in¬ 
stalled. 

rilHE  new  $50,000  gymnasium  at 
the  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind 
has  just  been  completed.  The  design 
of  the  new  building  is  in  keeping 
with  the  modified  English  country 
style  of  the  other  buildings  on  the 
campus  also  designed  by  Charles  W. 
Dawson  of  Muskogee,  who  created 
his  individual  adaptation  of  the  style 
of  American  needs  and  materials.  The 
structure  is  76  feet  wide  by  102  feet 
long,  with  a  central  gymnasium  48 
feet  by  60  feet.  The  ceiling  is  ap¬ 
proximately  25  feet  high  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  line.  The  room  is  lighted  by 
thirty-two  high  windows.  The  floor 
of  the  gymnasium  is  of  narrow  maple, 
with  an  inclined  ramp  four  feet  wide 
around  the  walls.  The  incline  is  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  the  students  in  their 
track  work  from  running  into  the 
walls.  The  interior  is  finished  with 
glazed  brick  to  a  height  of  eight  feet, 


above  which  the  walls  are  plastered. 
All  hung  apparatus  has  been  arranged 
so  that  it  may  be  drawn  up  to  the 
ceiling  out  of  the  way,  and  a  large 
equipment  room  is  provided  for  floor 
apparatus.  A  double  bowling  alley  is 
provided  along  the  west  side  of  the 
building,  with  a  separate  entrance 
leading  to  it.  A  series  of  entrance 
rooms,  offices,  showers,  lavatories  and 
storage  closets  for  both  men  and  wo¬ 
men  students  has  been  included  in  the 
plan. 

HTHE  New  Jersey  Blind  Men’s  Club 
have  rented  Camp  Happiness,  at 
Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J.,  for  the 
summer  of  1928.  Plans  are  now  under 
way  for  the  opening  and  conduct  of 
the  camp  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  W.  J.  Addickes,  Club  Secretary 
and  also  Field  Secretary  for  the  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  During 
the  summer  of  1927  forty-six  blind 
men  enjoyed  an  outing  at  this  camp 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  Ad¬ 
dickes . Through  the  newly 

appointed  assistant  to  the  Executive 
of  New  Jersey’s  State  Work  for  the 
Blind,  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Tuttle,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Newark  Rotary  Club  have 
become  interested  in  subscribing  to 
the  printing  of  clear  type  pictures  for 

clear  type  books . The  Junior 

Lions  Club  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  recently 
gave  an  entertainment  the  proceeds 
from  which  will  be  used  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  much  needed  additions  to  the 
equipment  of  the  clear  type  and  braille 
reader  classes  of  that  city. 

Wanted:  a  Second-Hand  Braille  Writer. 

Address  Anna  F.  Harris,  Secretary, 

Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind. 
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T'HE  St.  Louis  school  board, 
through  the  special  favor  of 
Mr.  Carl  G.  Rathmann,  has  per¬ 
mitted  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind  to  make  requisition  on  the 
Educational  Museum  for  mounted 
specimens  of  animal  life. 

During  the  past  year  the  school 
has  had  87  domestic  birds,  9  foreign 
birds,  35  mounted  mammals,  5  rep¬ 
tiles,  5  species  of  coral,  5  varieties 
of  sponges,  examples  of  Indian  pot¬ 
tery  and  Indian  relics,  Japanese 
clothing  and  models  of  Chinese 
people  at  work. 

RS.  LOUISE  ADAMS,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Placement  Bureau 

ii  • 

for  the  Handicapped,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  succeed  Miss  Audrey 
Hayden  as  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Missouri  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  Mrs,  Adams  assumed  her 

new  duties  February  1st. 

_  :  ) 

TT ERMAN  BLAIR,  a  graduate  of 
Perkins  Institution,  of  the 
Watertown  High  School  and  of 
Boston  University,  who,  after  mak- 
ing  good  as  a  piano  tuner,  was  called 
to  a  mastership  at  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion,  has  recently  been  released  to 
become  instructor  in  the  department 
of  his  choice  at  the  Louisiana 
School  for  the  Blind.  He  has  mean¬ 
while  married.  .  .  .  Former  enrolled 
pupils  of  Perkins  Institute  are  now 
teaching  at  special  schools  or  classes 
for  the  blind  away  from  Water- 
town,  as  follows:  Boston  Nursery, 
Tewksbury,  Hartford  and  Farming- 
ton,  New  York  City  and  Yonkers, 
Jersey  City,  Louisiana,  Oregon, 
Washington  State,  Arkansas,  Hali¬ 
fax,  Montreal,  Shui  Hing,  Santurce, 


Honolulu  and  Athens.  Four  of  these 
came  to  us  from  other  schools.  The 
schools  at  Colorado  Springs,  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  and  Bathgate,  North 
Dakota,  contributed  three  of  their 
former  pupils  to  the  present  Perkins 
staff.  .  .  .  For  several  years  the 
Perkins  office  has  been  sending  out 
cards  of  Christmas  and  New  .  Year 
greeting  to  former  pupils  and  to 
many  friends  of  the  cause.  These 
cards  carry  their  message  embossed 
in  Roman  Line  type  legible  to 
finger  and  eye. 

T^HE  Colorado  School  for  the 
A  Blind  reports  much  success  in 
its  English  classes.  The  award  of 
a  fifty  dollar  prize  mentioned  else¬ 
where  in  this  number  of  the  Out¬ 
look,  came  to  one  of  the  pupils  and 
another  boy  has  sold  three  poems 
to  three  nationally  known  Sunday 
School  magazines. 

A  pressing  club  among  the  older 
boys  of  this  school  is  an  innovation. 
The  boys  are  divided  into  groups 
of  seven,  and  in  weekly  routine, 
each  boy  presses  seven  pairs  of 
trousers. 

^THE  New  York  Association  for 
A  the  Blind  reports  that  a  new 
feature  of  its  1927  program  and  one 
with  the  most  far  reaching  influ¬ 
ence  has  been  the  installation  of  a 
Braille  Printing  Plant  at  Light¬ 
house  Number  One.  The  Braille 
department  is  in  charge  of  a  totally 
blind  woman  who  runs  an  electric 
press  where  the  Searchlight  maga¬ 
zine  and  the  Lighthouse  Gleams 
are  printed. 
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A  SPECIAL  donation  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  central  library 
of  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  located  at  142  College 
Street,  Toronto,  chief  librarian  S. 
C.  Swift,  M.A.,  to  commence  com¬ 
plete  reequipment  of  the  publishing 
department.  The  new  equipment 
includes  a  book  stitcher,  a  platen 
press  of  the  Thomson  type  adapted 
by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  the  latest  type  of  stereo¬ 
typer,  and  a  map  making  machine. 

The  stitcher  is  already  in  use 
while  the  press  is  on  its  way.  The 
stereotyper  will  be  installed  as  soon 
as  available.  With  this  up  to  date 
equipment  the  Institute  will  be  able 
to  do  both  two-side  printing  and 
stereotyping  and  greatly  to  increase 
and  improve  its  publishing  depart¬ 
ment  output. 


'T'HE  Connecticut  Board  of  Edu- 
A  cation  of  the  Blind  has  added  to 
its  articles  of  interest  in  its  century- 
old  house  in  Hartford  the  desk  on 
which  the  late  Joel  West  Smith  is 
said  to  have  perfected  the  American 
Braille  type.  The  desk  is  of  the  flat 
type  top  and  is  of  black  walnut. 
Mr.  Smith  used  it  for  many  years 
in  his  room  at  Perkins  Institution. 
Resting  on  the  back  of  the  desk  and 
rising  above  it  was  a  contrivance  of 
wood  containing  drawers  and  pigeon 
holes,  planned  by  Mr.  Smith  but 
made  at  his  request  by  the  father 
of  Elwyn  H.  Fowler,  head  of  the 
tuning  department  at  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution.  Upon  Mr.  Smith’s  death  at 
East  Hampton,  Conn.,  his  effects 
were  sold  and  some  of  them  were 
purchased  as  mementos  by  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Blind. 


Definition  of  Blindness 

The  members  of  the  committee  appointed  to  study  a 
definition  of  blindness  would  appreciate  hearing  from  any 
one  connected  with  the  work  for  the  blind  as  to  his  or  her 
opinion  of  a  suitable  definition  of  blindness.  Address  Lydia 
Y.  Hayes,  1060  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  chairman. 


Book  News 

For  the  American  Library  Association  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 

By  Sherman  C.  Swift* 


WHEN  I  was  a  boy  I  read 
several  stories  in  which 
blind  characters  appeared,  or 
rather,  to  be  more  exact,  they  were 
storyettes  about  blind  men — rather 
of  the  tract  variety,  and  told  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  a  moral  for 
a  good  child  to  observe.  I  have 
forgotten  the  moral,  but  I  remem¬ 
ber  particularly  that  one  of  the 
main  features  in  these  stories  was 
that  relating  to  very  intelligent  and 
well-trained  dogs  who  led  their 
sightless  masters  unerringly  through 
the  traffic  of  London.  (Blind  men 
with  dogs  always  seemed  to  live 
in  London  in  those  days.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  having  read  a  story 
of  a  blind  man  and  his  dog  which 
did  not  locate  the  characters  in  the 
world’s  metropolis !)  Later,  when 
myself  without  sight,  I  occasionally 
used  to  wonder  what  had  become  of 
the  dog.  I  never  met  one  guiding 
a  man  of  the  class  to  which  I  now 
belong,  though,  truth  to  tell,  I  have 
heard  of  one  here  and  there.  It  is 
a  case  of  John  telling  Tom,  who 
told  Jack,  who  repeated  the  story 
to  Harry,  who  passed  it  over  to 
Dick,  who  came  bubbling  over  with 
enthusiasm  to  Ralph,  who  imme¬ 
diately  rushed  over  to  Percival,  who 
happened  to  meet  me  on  the  street 
and  poured  out  the  marvel  into  my 
skeptical  ear. 

It  seems,  however,  that,  though 
the  genus  homo  caecus  et  canis  eius 
does  not  exist  in  America,  or  exists 
only  in  very  small  numbers,  he  is 
flourishing  in  Germany.  In  “The 
Saturday  Evening  Post”  of  Novem¬ 


ber  5th,  1927,  Dorothy  Harrison 
Eustis  has  a  most  readable  account 
of  the  way  the  Fatherland  is  re¬ 
adapting  its  blinded  soldiers  to 
normal  life  as  referred  to  locomo¬ 
tion  by  the  use  of  trained  shepherd 
dogs.  It  seems  that  these  intelligent 
beasts  are,  after  a  comparatively 
short  time  of  training,  able  to  guide 
their  blind  masters  through  the 
densest  city  traffic,  in  and  out  of 
shops,  cafes,  theatres,  etc.,  and  that 
the  resulting  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  men  themselves  is  most  re¬ 
markable.  They  walk  with  quick, 
firm  step,  head  erect  and  assured 
mien.  There  is  no  longer  any 
shuffling  or  hesitancy.  They  appear 
to  have  been  renormalized. 

Of  course,  in  the  land  where 
almost  everything  is  “verboten,”  it 
might  be  a  much  easier  matter  for 
a  trained  dog  to  lead  a  man  up  and 
down  a  crowded  street,  or  across 
a  road-way  where  automobile  traf¬ 
fic  is  under  constant  and  strict  super¬ 
vision.  I  imagine  in  America,  where 
practically  everything  is  “erlaubt” 
(except  free  circulation  of  pedes¬ 
trians)  the  feat  might  be  a  much 
more  difficult  one.  Nevertheless  the 
German  experiment  should  be 
watched  with  care  and  interest  by 
those  of  us  who  are  interested  in 
the  re-education  of  blind  adults,  for 
it  may  serve  to  solve,  at  least  in 
part,  the  vexed  problem  of  the 
guide.  The  article  I  have  referred 
to,  which  is  published  under  the 
caption  “The  Seeing  Eye,”  is  very 
interesting  in  itself,  whether  it  offers 
a  practical  suggestion  for  us  or  not. 


*BIind. 
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I  recommend  it  to  anyone  who  has 
the  cause  of  the  grown-up  blind  at 
heart. 

Several  months  ago,  but  too  late 
for  mention  in  December  News,  I 
received  a  copy  of  a  very  interesting 
pamphlet  by  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes, 
Ph.D.,  Director  of  Research,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,  published  under 
the  title,  “Ten  Years  of  Psychologi¬ 
cal  Research  in  Schools  for  the 
Blind.”  This  is  No.  4  in  the  series, 
and  is  to  be  had  from  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  School  at  Overbrook.  Though 
the  whole  pamphlet  is  of  interest 
to  me,  summing  up  as  it  does  the 
progress  made  in  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  work  for  the 
sightless,  possibly  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  hint  is  that  found  in  Section 
III,  headed  “Greater  Social  Useful¬ 
ness  for  the  Blind.”  In  this  section 
Dr.  Hayes  says :  “Of  paramount 
importance  in  a  blind  person’s  equip¬ 
ment  for  successful  contact  with  the 
general  public  are  his  personal  ap¬ 
pearance,  his  voice,  and  his  use  of 
English.  Obviously  it  would  be  a 
very  great  misfortune  if  defective 
speech  were  added  to  defective 
vision.” 

Yes,  indeed,  these  sentences  hold, 
in  my  estimation,  the  key  to  by  far 
the  greater  problem  which  workers 
for  the  blind  and  the  blind  them¬ 
selves  are  called  upon  to  solve. 
However,  after  all,  that  problem  is 
one  of  socialization.  We  have 
to  make  ourselves  acceptable,  nay, 
sought  after,  members  of  society. 
Unless  we  can  persuade  the  public 
that  loss  of  physical  vision  is  no 
proof  of  mental  inequality,  of  indus¬ 
trial  inefficiency,  or  of  social  impos¬ 


sibility,  we  shall  always  be  con¬ 
sidered  more  or  less  in  the  light  of 
recipients  of  out-and-out  charity. 
In  other  words,  let  us  prove  to  our 
sighted  fellow  citizens  that  we  are 
capable  of  being  their  social  equals, 
and  the  result  of  the  problem  is 
practically  solved.  The  sighted  man 
or  woman  finds  it  very  difficult  to 
regard  the  blind  person  he  casually 
meets  as  his  equal.  If  he  does  not 
look  upon  him  as  one  requiring 
physical,  financial  or  sympathetic 
help,  his  instinctive  feeling  is  that 
his  blind  acquaintance  is  a  wonder, 
a  marvel  and  a  genius.  In  either 
case  the  sighted  man  is  placing  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  appreciating 
the  real  point  at  issue,  and  we  are 
left  still  dangling  in  the  air,  so  to 
speak.  It  is  most  encouraging  to 
note  that  this  socializing  influence 
is  receiving  serious  attention  from 
such  friends  as  Dr.  Hayes  and  his 
intelligent,  enthusiastic  helpers. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  mention 
several  times  within  the  past  year 
or  so  that  current  fiction  is  paying 
more  and  more  attention  to  the 
blind.  Sometimes  this  attention 
results  happily  and,  might  I  say, 
scientifically,  as  in  the  case  of  “My 
Lady  Lee,”  which  interesting  work 
was  reviewed  in  “The  Outlook” 
shortly  after  its  publication.  But, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  I  fear  that 
sighted  authors  are  treating  their 
blind  characters  from  a  priori 
reasoning,  or  from  mere  phantasy. 

A  Canadian  writer,  Louis  Arthur 
Cunningham,  has  published  a  novel 
entitled  “Yvon  Tremblay”  (Graphic 
Publishers,  Ottawa,  $2.00).  Guy 
Tremblay,  the  supposed  father  of 
Yvon,  is  blind.  He  is  also  most 
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erratic,  not  to  say  insane  in  many 
points.  Guy’s  character  was,  of 
course,  formed  and  fixed  long  before 
his  sight  failed  him,  for  we  are  told 
that  he  became  blind  only  a  couple 
of  years  before  he  is  introduced  to 
us.  We  are  glad  of  this,  because  we 
who  know  the  blind,  while  acknowl¬ 
edging  that  there  are  many  peculiar 
personages  among  our  number,  also 
realize  that  the  average  intelligent, 
educated  and  refined  blind  man  is, 
after  all,  a  fairly  normal  and  accept¬ 
able  citizen.  The  thing  which  has 
always  intrigued  me,  and  this  feel¬ 
ing  is  accentuated  by  the  case  under 
discussion,  is  that  the  average 
sighted  writer  seems  to  think  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  make  his 
blind  characters  monstrosities,  rarae 
aves,  or  a  little  peculiar,  to  put  it 
most  mildly.  Mr.  Cunningham  pre¬ 
sents  to  us  a  man  who  falls  rather 
under  the  class  of  monstrosities 
than  in  any  other  category.  And 
for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  why 
our  author  has  made  this  character 
without  sight.  He  is,  after  all,  not 
the  principal  character  in  the  story; 
he  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of 
the  principal  minor  personages. 
With  his  irascible,  irrational,  moody 
temperament,  which  had  always 
been  with  him,  and,  I  may  say,  had 
always  cursed  him,  Guy  Tremblay 
would  have  said  and  done  exactly 
the  same  things  in  our  novel  had 
he  been  possessed  of  perfect  vision. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Cunning¬ 
ham  was  looking  merely  for  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  ordinary  in  Ca¬ 
nadian  fiction  and  thought  he  could 
find  it  in  a  blind  character.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  he  will  not  repeat  the  ex¬ 
periment,  at  least,  not  until  he  has 


had  time  to  study  at  close  range 
some  living  blind  person. 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject 
of  “Yvon  Tremblay,”  why  should 
we  not  examine  other  features  of 
the  story  which  are  not  especially 
related  to  the  blind? 

Mr.  Cunningham  is  a  New  Bruns- 
wicker,  a  graduate  of  St.  Joseph’s 
College  in  that  Province,  and  spent 
his  youth  and  young  manhood 
among  French  -  Canadians.  He 
speaks  French  very  fluently,  I 
understand,  and  in  fact  lectured  on 
that  subject  in  Notre  Dame  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Indiana.  He  is  also  an 
enthusiastic  student  of  English 
literature  and  language,  and  one 
notices  in  the  book  we  are  treating 
that  he  handles  his  native  language 
with  considerable  skill.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  interesting  to  note  that  Mr. 
Cunningham  falls  into  what  I  con¬ 
sider  to  be  a  very  serious  fault,  both 
of  style  and  composition,  when  he 
makes  his  humble  characters  speak 
in  Drummondesque  English,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  their 
real  conversations  were  carried  on 
in  French.  Of  course,  uneducated 
French-Canadians  fall  into  gramma¬ 
tical  errors  when  speaking  their  own 
tongue,  just  as  poorly  educated 
Englishmen  and  Americans  are 
equally  guilty  of  crimes  against 
English.  But,  when  a  French- 
Canadian  says  “J’pense,”  that  is  not 
an  equivalent  of  “I  tink.”  And 
when  he  says  “Tu  paries,”  he  is  not 
giving  the  equivalent  of  “You 
spik.”  The  result,  then,  of  this 
form  of  translation  is  to  give  an 
entirely  false  impression. 

During  the  war,  or  immediately 
thereafter,  a  book  by  a  Canadian 
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living  in  England  had  a  great  run. 
Among  its  minor  characters  were  a 
Parisian  restaurateur  and  his  wife, 
also  a  Parisian.  These  worthy 
people  had  removed  to  London, 
where  Alphonse  had  opened  a  cafe 
with  great  success.  He  and  his  wife 
carried  on  several  interesting  mutual 
conversations,  and  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that,  though  living  in  Eng¬ 
land,  they  spoke  their  native  French 
with  considerable  accuracy,  though, 
perhaps,  not  so  brilliantly  as  Ana- 
tole  France  or  Alphonse  Daudet. 
Our  young  author  nevertheless 
would  have  us  believe  that  these 
Parisians  spoke  English  to  each 
other  and  English  of  the  type  which 
we  find  in  Dr.  Drummond’s  excel¬ 
lent  habitant  poems.  The  absurdity 
of  this  practice  need  not  be  insisted 
upon.  It  is  a  weakness  and  should 
be  avoided  by  all  those  who  wish 
to  give  an  accurate  interpretation 
of  thought  and  language.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  find  Mr.  Cunningham  re¬ 
peating  Mr.  Baxter’s  error. 

“Yvon  Tremblay”  is  evidently 
inspired  by  “Tess  of  the  D’Urber- 
villes,”  but  the .  inspiration  was  so 
dazzling  that  it  had  weakened  the 
vision  of  the  worshipper  of  Hardy. 
Mr.  Cunningham  should  have  writ¬ 
ten  something  entirely  original 
rather  than  working  over  in  several 
important  respects  a  theme  which 
the  English  master  had  treated  in 
a  way  which  should  have  guaranteed 
it  against  profanation.  The  chief 
charm  of  the  book  lies  in  the  sym¬ 
pathy  with  which  Mr.  Cunningham 
treats  the  countryside  in  which  he 
himself  grew  up,  and  in  the  quick 
movement  and  action  of  the  plot. 
The  work  has  many  and  serious  de¬ 


fects,  but  it  is  interesting  for  all 
that.  I  hope  that  some  of  my  readers 
may  be  curious  enough  to  buy  a 
copy  of  “Yvon  Tremblay”  so  as  to 
compare  his  impressions  with  mine, 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  blind 
character,  Guy  Tremblay. 

Two  works  were  brought  to  my 
attention  too  late  to  be  read  and 
commented  upon  at  this  time.  The 
first  is,  “A  Voice  from  the  Silence” 
by  Anna  B.  Bensel  (Sherman, 
French  &  Co.,  Boston,  1917),  a 
collection  of  fifty-five  poems.  The 
author,  I  gather,  is  both  blind  and 
deaf.  The  friend  who  told  me  of 
this  book  says:  “I  have  read  these 
poems  through,  not  without  tears. 
The  introduction  is  suggestive  and 
excellent.”  Since  this  person  is  a 
man  of  culture  and  keen  literary  in¬ 
sight,  I  take  his  opinion  as  one 
hundred  percent  worth  while. 

The  other  book  is  “Hors  de  sa 
Prison”  by  Corinne  Rochleau.  Of 
this  work  I  can  say  nothing  at 
present,  but  hope  to  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  reading  it  before  the  next 
appearance  of  “The  Outlook.” 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  extremely  desirous  of  obtaining 
the  following  copies  of  the  Outlook.  Any¬ 
one  who  can  supply  them  will  confer  a 
great  favor  by  communicating  with  the 
Librarian. 

Vol.  I.  Nos.  1  and  3. 

Vol.  II.  Nos.  2,  3  and  4. 

Vol.  III.  Nos.  3  and  4. 

Vol.  IV.  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Vol.  VI.  Nos.  2  and  3. 

Vol.  IX.  No.  4. 

Vol.  X.  No.  2. 

Vol.  XII.  Nos.  3  and  4. 

Vol.  XIII.  Nos.  1  and  3. 

Vol.  XIV.  Nos.  1,  2  and  3. 

Vol.  XV.  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4. 

Vol.  XVI.  Nos.  1,  2  and  3. 

Vol.  XVII.  No.  1. 

Vol.  XX.  No.  2. 
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Missing  Outlooks 

On  page  59  there  is  printed  a  list 
of  copies  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
missing  from  the  Foundation  Library. 
The  first  number  of  the  Outlook  was 
issued  in  1907  and  these  volumes  con¬ 
tain  articles  and  records  of  great  his¬ 
torical  significance.  The  copies  de¬ 
sired  are  undoubtedly  in  existence  if 
they  can  be  located.  The  Foundation 
asks  the  aid  of  all  its  friends  in  en¬ 
listing  in  the  search  for  them  through¬ 
out  the  country. 


New  Braille  Books 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Trustees  of  thee  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  held  July  6, 
1927,  it  was  decided  that  all  bound 
stock  of  New  York  Point  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Braille  books  be  disposed  of 
at  half  price,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  our  new  Braille  books.  There 
will  be  no  reprints  made  of  these 
books.  Any  one  interested  in  ob¬ 
taining  such  books  would  do  well 
to  supply  their  needs  at  this  time. 


FORM  FOR  BEQUEST 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  125  East  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of 

. Dollars  to 

the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 


(Address) 


Library  Service 

By  Lucille  A.  Goldth waite 

For  the  American  Library  Association’s  Committee  on  Work  for  the  Blind. 


HAND  COPIED  BOOKS 


The  September  number  of  the  Outlook  gave  the  list  of  hand  copied  books 
in  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  and  a  list  of  recent  additions  made  to 
the  Library  of  Congress.  In  this  number  we  present  the  list  of  hand  made 
Braille  books  in  The  New  York  Public  Library. 

List  of  Hand  Copied  Braille  Books  in  The  New  York  Public  Library, 
476  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Aldington,  H.  D . 

Baker,  R.  S . 

Barbour,  Ralph  . 

Barton,  Bruce  . 

Beebe,  C.  W . 

Bennett,  J.  L . 

Bianco,  M.  W . 

Bradford,  Gamaliel  . . 

Bramah,  Ernest  . 

Bremer,  Fredrika 

Byrne,  Donn  . 

Bynner,  Witter  . 

Carlton,  W.  N.  C. 

Cather,  Willa  . 

Caxton,  H.  H . 

Checkhov,  A.  P . 

Clemens,  S.  L . 

<<  «< 

Conrad,  Joseph  . 

Conrad,  Jessie  . 

DeKruif,  P.  H . 

Derieux,  S.  A . 

<<  <« 

Dowson,  R.  F . 

Doyle,  Sir  A.  C . 

<<  «< 

Drummond,  Henry  .  . 

Eaton,  W . 

Ewing,  J.  E . 

Fabre,  Abbe  . 

Fabre,  J.  H.  C . 

Farnell,  F.  J . 

Fletcher,  J.  S . 

Follett,  B.  N . 

Foote,  J.  T . 

Ford,  P.  L . 

Fosdick,  J.  H . 

France,  Anatole  . 

<<  « 

Galsworthy,  John  . . . . 

a  a 

a  a 

a  u 

«  u 

«  « 

Garnett,  David  . 

Greene,  A.  B . 

Grierson,  F.  D . 

Guest,  Edgar  . 

Halliburton,  Richard  . 

Hamlin,  J.  H . 

Hawes,  C.  B . 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel 

a  a 

Hergesheimer,  Joseph 
Heyliger,  William  . . . 
Hubbard,  Elbert  . 


.  Poems  of  H.  D. 

Adventures  in  understanding.  4v. 

Crimson  sweater.  5v. 

Man  nobody  knows.  3v. 

Jungle  peace.  5v. 

Frontiers  of  knowledge.  (Reading  with  a  purpose.) 
The  velveteen  rabbit  and  The  little  wooden  doll. 
Portraits  of  American  women.  4v. 

The  eyes  of  Max  Carrados.  8v. 

■  America  of  the  fifties.  5v. 

Messer  Marco  Polo.  2v. 

Poems. 

English  literature.  (Reading  with  a  purpose.) 
A  lost  lady.  2v. 

Percinette. 

Oysters  and  their  stories. 

Extracts  from  Captain  Stormfield’s  visit  to  heaven. 
Joan  of  Arc.  9v. 

The  rover.  7v. 

Conrad  as  I  knew  him.  2v. 

Microbe  hunters.  7v. 

The  sixth  shot. 

Trial  in  Tom  Belcher’s  store. 

Hints  to  speakers.  3v. 

Adventures  of  speckled  hand. 

Sign  of  the  four.  3v. 

Addresses.  3v. 

Cattle.  4v. 

Jackanapes. 

Life  of  Henri  Fabre.  6v. 

The  mason-bees.  6v. 

Psychoanalysis. 

The  Middle  Temple  murder.  7v. 

House  without  windows.  3v. 

Dumb-bell  of  Brookfield.  3v. 

Tanice  Meredith.  13v. 

Twelve  tests  of  character.  3v. 

My  friend’s  book:  Book  of  Pierre.  2v. 

My  friend’s  book :  Book  of  Suzanne.  2v. 

The  apple  tree. 

The  first  and  last.  2v. 

The  Forsyte  saga.  22v. 

Juryman. 

Stoic.  2v. 

The  silver  sooon.  6v. 

Lady  into  fox.  2v. 

Greylight.  3v. 

Limping  man.  5v. 

Selections  from  poems. 

Royal  road  to  romance.  6v. 

“Tap.”  2v. 

Great  quest.  6v. 

Roger  Malvin’s  burial. 

Scarlet  letter.  5v. 

Wild  oranges.  2v. 

High  Benton.  5v. 

Wendell  Phillips. 
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Jewett,  S.  O . 

Kellogg,  Vernon  . 

«  M 

Kummer,  F.  A . 

Lagerlof,  Selma  . 

<«  « 

Lee,  W.  B.  P.  . .  .’ . .  . . 

Lincoln,  Joseph  . 

Lindbergh,  Charles  . 

Lindsey,  M.  M . 

Major,  Charles  . 

Mansfield,  Katherine  . 

Masefield,  John  . 

«  « 

Maurois,  A . 

Millay,  Edna,  St.  Vincent  . . 
«<  «  « 

Mitchell,  S.  W . 

N.  Y.  Guild  for  Jewish  Blind 
Parker,  Gilbert  . 

ii  « 

Poe,  E.  A . . 

Quick,  Herbert  . 

Rinehart,  M.  R . 

Sandberg,  Carl  . 

Smith,  F.  H . 

Stephens,  James  . 

Street,  Julian  . 

Stuart,  E.,  compiler  . 

Train.  A.  C . 

Van  Loon,  H.  W . 

Velvin,  E . 

Walpole,  Hugh  . 

Watanna,  Onoto,  pseud.  .  .  . 

Wharton,  Edith  . 

Whitehead,  A.  N . 

Whitman.  Walt  . 

Wilkins,  M.  E . 

Williams.  B.  A . 

Wister,  Owen  . 

Wodehouse,  P.  G . 

«  a 

Wylie,  Elinor  . 


•  Country  of  the  pointed  firs.  4v. 
.Biology.  (Reading  with  a  purpose.) 

•  Evolution.  4v. 

.  Vive  les  Americains. 

•  Emperor  of  Portugalia.  5v. 

•  Girl  from  the  marsh  croft. 

•  Marbacka.  4v. 

.  ETncle  Bijah’s  ghost.  2v. 

•  Extricating  Obadiah.  9v. 

.“We.”  3v. 

•  Vanilla  wafers. 

•  Dorothy  Vernon  of  Haddon  Hall.  8v. 

•  Garden  party. 

.Salt-water  ballads. 

•  Selections  from  poems. 

•  Ariel,  the  life  of  Shelley.  4v. 

•  Second  April. 

•  The  Harp  Weaver. 

.Diplomatic  adventure.  3v. 

•  Aces.  7v. 

•  Cummer’s  son. 

•  Tarboe,  the  story  of  a  life.  3v. 

.Murders  in  Rue  Morgue. 

•  Vandermark’s  folly.  8v. 

•  Twenty-three  and  a  half  hours  leave. 

•  Poems. 

•  Tom  Grogan.  3v. 

•  Mary,  Mary.  3v. 

•  The  need  of  change  and  I  ride  a  horse. 

•  Games  for  the  blind. 

•  Tutt  and  Mr.  Tutt.  7v. 

•  Story  of  mankind.  lOv. 

•  Selections  from  Wild  animal  celebrities. 

.  Jeremy  and  Hamlet.  6v. 

.  Cattle.  4v. 

•  Ethan  Frome.  2v. 

•  Religion  in  the  making.  2v. 

•  Poems. 

•  New  England  nun. 

•  Audacity.  3v. 

•  Padre  Ignacio. 

•  Indiscretions  of  Archie.  6v. 

•  A  very  shy  gentleman  and  other  stories. 

•  Poems. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE 
125  East  46th  Street,  New  York  City 

Date . 

r  •  *  •  .  ■ 

I  wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  Foundation  paying  $ .  per  annum. 

Name . . . . . 

Business  Address  . . . . . . . . 

,  '  »  *  *  '  *  * 

Residence  Address . .x . . . . . 

Contributing  . $10  per  annum  Patron  . $100  to  $500  per  annum 

Associate  . $25  per  annum  Life  . $1,000 

Sustaining  . $50  per  annum  Founder  . $10,000 

Benefactor . $1,000  or  more  per  annum 

If  you  cannot  become  a  member  of  the  Foundation  such  contributions  as  you  offer  will  be 
gratefully  received. 

Memberships  of  $10  or  more  per  year  include  $2.00  subscription  for  the  “Outlook  for  the 
Blind”  for  one  year. 

All  payments  should  be  made  to  the  order  of  Herbert  H.  White,  Treasurer. 
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The  Booklist  of  Braille  Books 

GRADE  ONE-AND-A-HALF 

Compiled  by 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

This  list  includes  all  the  books  published  in  Braille,  Grade  One-and-a-half, 
which  have  been  issued  since  December,  1927. 

The  publishing  houses  from  which  the  books  may  be  purchased  are 
indicated  by  initial  letters  following  each  title  and  are  as  follows: 

A.B.F.R.B.  American  Brotherhood  of  Free  Reading  for  the  Blind,  1544 
Hudson  Ayenue,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

A.P.H.  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
A.R.C.  American  Red  Cross  New  York  County  Chapter  and  the  Bronx, 
598  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

C.P.H.  Clovernook  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 
H.M.P.  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massachu¬ 
setts 

H.P.S.  Howe  Publishing  Society  for  the  Blind,  3111  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

P.P.S.  Pax  Publishing  Society,  Logansport,  Indiana. 

T. B.A.  Theosophical  Book  Association  for  the  Blind,  Hollywood,  California. 

U. B.P.  Universal  Braille  Press,  739  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 

California. 

BOOKS  AVAILABLE  MARCH,  1928 

Adams,  Katherine.  Toto  and  the  Gift.  3v.  360p.  cl926.  $12.60.  Macmillan.  N.  Y. 

A.P.H. 

Bergen,  J.  Y.  and  Caldwell,  O.  W.  Practical  Botany.  7v.  861p.  cl911.  $30.15.  Ginn. 
N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Bible.  Isaiah,  King  James  Version.  190p.  $3.80.  U.B.P. 

Bible.  Luke  and  John,  King  James  Version.  236p.  $4.45.  U.B.P. 

Bible.  Psalms,  King  James  Version.  238p.  $4.45.  U.B.P. 

Bible.  St.  John,  King  James  Version.  lOOp.  $2.00.  U.B.P. 

Bible.  St.  Luke,  King  Tames  Version.  136p.  $2.75.  U.B.P. 

Bojer,  J.  Emigrants.  6v.  634p.  cl925.  $19.00.  Century.  N.  Y.  H.P.S. 

Boyd,  J.  Drums.  8v.  928p.  cl925.  $32.50.  Scribner’s.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Braille  Spanish  Alphabet  Sheets.  $.02  each.  A.P.H. 

Bush,  Bertha  E.  A  Prairie  Rose.  3v.  341p.  cl925.  $11.95.  Little,  Brown.  Bos¬ 

ton.  A.P.H. 

Dickens,  C.  Old  Curiosity  Shop.  lOv.  928p.  $32.50.  A.  L.  Burt.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Gordy,  W.  R.  Stories  of  Later  American  History.  4v.  474p.  cl923.  $16.60.  Scrib¬ 

ner.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Gray  Oral  Reading  Check  Tests,  Sets  1-3.  20p.  Grade  1.  $.40.  Public  School 
Publishing  Co.  Bloomington,  Ill.  A.P.H. 

Gray  Oral  Reading  Check  Tests,  Sets  2-4.  18p.  $.36.  Public  School  Publishing 

Co.  Bloomington,  Ill.  A.P.H. 

Hawes,  C.  B.  The  Dark  Frigate.  3v.  414p.  cl923.  $14.50.  Little,  Brown.  Bos¬ 

ton.  A.P.H. 

Hayes,  Samuel  P.  Test  material  included  in  “Self-surveys  for  the  Blind,  a  manual 
for  the  Guidance  of  Teachers.”  PUB.  Overbrook.  Penn.  1923.  Separate 
sheets.  $.81.  A.P.H. 
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Hollis,  Gertrude.  Our  Wonderful  Church,  (Protestant  Episcopal  Church).  115p. 

$2.30.  Society  for  Providing  Christian  Knowledge.  E.  S.  Gorham.  N.  Y. 
A.P.H. 

Hough,  Theodore  and  W.  T.  Sedgwick.  The  Human  Mechanism.  cl906.  1918.  8v. 

909p.  Ginn.  Boston.  $36.35.  A.P.H. 

In  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not.  Gal.  6:9.  13p.  $.40.  A.P.H. 

Johnson,  B.  Epicoene  or  The  Silent  Woman.  2v.  212p.  $7.40.  Dutton.  N.  Y. 
A.P.H. 

Keller,  Helen.  My  Religion.  2v.  213p.  cl927.  $2.50.  Doubleday,  Page.  N.  Y. 
H.M.P. 

Kelley,  T.  L.,  Ruch,  G.  M.,  and  Terman,  L.  M.  Stanford  Achievement  Tests,  Primary 
examination.  From  A  Tests  1-3.  22p.  Grade  1.  $.44.  World  Book  Co. 
Yonkers  on  Hudson,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

....Stanford  Achievement  Tests,  Primary  Examination.  From  B  Tests  1-3.  22p. 

Grade  1.  $.44.  World  Book  Co.  Yonkers  on  Hudson,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 
....Stanford  Achievement  Tests,  Advanced  examinations.  From  A  Tests  1-3.  32p. 

$.44.  World  Book  Co.  Yonkers  on  Hudson,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

....Stanford  Achievement  Tests,  Advanced  examination.  From  B  Tests  1-3.  32p. 

$.44.  World  Book  Co.  Yonkers  on  Hudson,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

King,  B.  The  Conquest  of  Fear.  3v.  270p.  Grade  1.  cl921.  $8.10.  Doubleday 

Page  &  Co.  N.  Y.  H.P.S. 

Lagerlof,  Selma.  Christ  Legends.  N.  Y.  Holt.  cl908.  3v.  31  lp.  $9.35.  A.P.H. 

Macdonald,  G.  At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind.  4v.  537p.  cl924.  $18.80.  Mac¬ 
millan.  New  York.  A.P.H. 

♦McConkey,  J.  H.  Guidance.  31p.  Sliver  Publishing  Society.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
....The  Ministry  of  Suffering.  22p.  Silver  Publishing  Society.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Masefield,  J.  Jim  Davis.  2v.  275p.  $9.60.  David  McKay.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A.P.H. 

Pyle,  H.  The  Wonder  Clock.  3v.  422p.  cl915.  $14.75.  Harper  &  Bros.  N.  Y. 
A.P.H. 

Reade,  C.  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  13v.  1748p.  Grade  1J4.  $61.20.  Oxford 
University  Press.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Rodenburg,  L.  W.  Embossed  Music,  its  History,  Present  Status  and  its  Future. 
$.35.  I.S.B. 

....Key  to  Braille  Music  Notation.  1925.  2v.  312p.  $12.50.  A.P.H. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.  Kenilworth.  N.  Y.  Brut.  lOv.  1170p.  $40.95.  A.P.H. 

Searing,  A.  E.  P.  When  Granny  Was  a  Little  Girl.  3v.  352p.  cl926.  $12.30. 

Doubleday,  Page.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Seton,  Ernest  Thompson.  Animals.  4v.  360p.  cl909.  1925,  1926.  Free  to  Li¬ 
braries.  Doubleday,  Page.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  A.B.F.R.B. 

Smith,  Oliver  S.  Applied  Arithmetic.  6v.  728p.  cl918.  $29.10.  Chicago.  Lyons 
and  Carnahan.  A.P.H. 

Spenser,  E.  The  Faerie  Queene,  Book  1,  Canto  1.  133p.  cl903.  $4.65.  Mac¬ 
millan.  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Spicer,  W.  A.  The  Hand  That  Intervenes.  N.  Y.  Review  &  Herald  Pub.  cl918. 
5v.  502p.  $17.55.  A.P.H. 

Standard  Player  Action  Company.  Principles  of  Player  Action  Operation.  125p. 

$4.35.  Standard  Player  Action  Co.  A.P.H. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis.  Ebb  Tide.  2v.  286p.  cl925.  $6.80.  U.B.P. 

Swift,  J.  The  Philosophy  of  Clothes  (From  “A  Tale  of  a  Tub”).  28p.  $1.00.  Dut¬ 
ton.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Twain,  Mark.  The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn.  5v.  634p.  cl912.  $22.20. 
Harper.  New  York  City.  A.P.H. 

Wanamaker,  John.  Prayers  of  John  Wanamaker.  lv.  138p.  cl927.  $2.75.  U.B.P. 

Wendling,  G.  R.  The  Man  of  Galilee.  A  New  Enquiry.  (Home  Missions  Council). 

132p.  cl907.  $2.65.  Olcott  Publishing  Co.  Charleston,  W.  Va.  A.P.H. 

White,  S.  E.  Daniel  Boone:  Wilderness  Scout.  3v.  407p.  cl921.  $14.25.  Double¬ 
day,  Page.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Wiggin,  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  (Smith).  My  Garden  of  Memory.  N.  Y.  Houghton. 

cl923.  9v.  89  lp.  $26.75.  A.P.H. 

Wren,  Percival.  Beau  Geste.  4v.  750p.  cl926.  $13.00.  U.B.P. 

♦Write  to  Rev.  McConkey,  1013  Bessemer  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  if  you  wish 
the  above  titles. 
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Information  concerning  agencies 
and  schools  for  the  blind,  and  their 
representatives,  may  be  found  in  the 
Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  American  Foundation. 

Data  for  this  Directory  has  been 
compiled  to  meet  the  demand  for 
knowledge  regarding  the  Activities  of 
Agencies  for  the  Blind  in  North 
America. 

The  Directory  may  be  obtained 
from  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  125  East  46th  Street,  for 
$2.00  per  copy,  and  15  cents  mailing 
charges. 
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and  schools  for  the  blind,  and  their 
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the  Blind,  125  East  46th  Street,  for 
$2.00  per  copy,  and  15  cents  mail¬ 
ing  charges. 
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